$3,055.00 in Prizes for BIG FISH 


)@ NEW 
a ¢ Fish Laws 


GUST 1935 
25 cents 
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EANBOR 


2D EXPRESS 


First Long Range Shot Shell To Feature 


BALANCED PATTERN 


ATTERN AND POWER .. . every 

shooter wants them! And every shooter 
can get them in the world’s greatest long 
range shell—Nitro Express. 

These rugged, corrugated space siz- 
zlers have a way of reaching out for the 
impossible shots that will amaze you. 
Special Hi-Speed powder gives them this 
extra reach and smash. But power alone 
is not enough. You must have an even, 
uniform shot spread . . . no dense center 
to tear your target; no thin fringe to let 
a bird slip through. And you want this 
uniformity at a// ranges. You get it, too 
—balanced pattern—in Nitro Express. 

More than that, Nitro Express Shot 
Shells will give you this extra power and 
balanced pattern under all shooting con- 
ditions. We've soaked them in water— 
many hundreds at a time; frozen them 
solid in cakes of ice; then chopped them 
out of the ice and fired them! Yet every 
shell did its stuff—with quick-flash get- 
away .e- normal velocity . . . smashing, 
penetrating energy... with BALANCED 
PATTERN even with the 
usual “out-of-range”’ shots. 

We've baked them in 
temperatures hotter than 


Remington, 
Q@UPIND 


the hottest summer day. We've scuffed 
them about in wet canvas sacks. We've 
simulated every normal and abnormal 
field condition. No matter how gruelling 
the test, Nitro Express has always come 
through 100%. 

You'll like the corrugated feature. It 
makes these shells easy to handle, easy 
to feed. It’s one reason for their extra 
strength and toughness. It’s a distinctive 
difference you can see at a glance. 


And you'll like the exclusive Kleanbore 
feature. It’s non-corrosive, non-erosive, 
non-fouling. That means no pitting, lead- 
ing and rusting ...and NO BARREL 
CLEANING! 


Try patterning your own gun with 
Nitro Express. Make any comparison you 
care to. We honestly believe—and 
shooters by the thousands back up what 
we say—that Nitro Express Shells bring 
game closer, and give you a penetrating 
balanced pattern at all ranges. 


The shells (all gauges) are at your 
dealer’s. Put them to the 
test! Remington Arms Co., 
Inc., 851 Barnum Avenue, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


COMPARE 
These Outstanding Features 


1. CORRUGATED 


HI-SPEED 
LONGEST RANGE 


y 3 
3. 
4. DOUBLE WET-PROOF 
5. BALANCED PATTERN 
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eatde from 
old Kentucky comes 


America's first-choice 


straight whiskey ! 





HEY know good whiskey in 

Kentucky —and that’s where 
Crab Orchard first won its reputa- 
tion. 

Many an old-time plantation 
owner relished the juleps made with 
this straight bourbon whiskey, as 
ruddy as a summer’s sunset. But 


for scores of years it remained a local 


favorite, little known outside the 


> blue grass country. 


Then—after repeal—all America 
wanted a good old-fashioned Ken- 
tucky bourbon—a straight whiskey 
made the slow, time-honored way. 
And they wanted it reasonably priced. 

You probably know what hap- 
pened. Crab Orchard became A4mer- 


| ica’s fastest-selling 
| straight whiskey. 


If you haven’t | Kentucky straight whiskey 


: tried it, you’re miss- Made the good old-fashioned way 
; ing a treat. It’s Smooth and satisfying to taste 

Bs smooth and mellow Sold at o price anyone can pay 
: —every drop a full 


4 year old—and really 


low-priced ! 


4 OISTULED 
i Sr llacsricon - 
4 racoaroearie 
~ Loursviite. Kentucky 


A good guide to good whiskey 


AMERICA’S FASTEST-SELLING STRAIGHT WHISKEY 





Kentucky “quality folk” gathered 
from far and wide at the old Crab 
Orchard Springs Hotel 


© 1935, The American Medicinal Spirits 
Corporation, Louisville, Ky, 
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with which is combined FOREST AND STREAM 


RAY P. HOLLAND 


Editor-in-Chief 


AMERICA’S OLDEST OUTDOOR MAGAZINE 








The Editorial Staff of FIELD 
& STREAM goes places, sees 
things, does things and 
learns things which will be 
passed along to our readers 
during the coming year. 





HENRY CLAY FOSTER 
Sportsmen Afloat Editor 


BEGAN playing with row- 
boats and canoes on inland 
lakes and rivers at about twelve 
years of age. Owned first power 
boat in 1920. It was a flat-bot- 
tomed 18-footer with a 1-cylin- 
der 2-cycle 4-horsepower motor. 
1921-26—Sailed a 30-foot pow- 
er cruiser with full overnight ac- 
commodations for four persons. 
1925—Executive Secretary 
New York Gold Cup Committee. 
1927—Since 1927 owned vari- 
ous V-bottom runabouts. 
1928—Founded the Bear Moun- 
tain Handicap. Was Chairman 
of Race Committee and Rear- 
Commodore of Colonial Yacht 
Club. Served on Race Committee 
of New York Athletic Club, pro- 
moting the Block Island Cruiser 
ace. 
1929—Radio reporter Nation- 
al Sweepstakes. 
1930—Radio reporter GoldCup. 
1931—Radio reporter Nation- 
al Outboard Championships. Re- 
vived Cruiser Championship of 
America and the Hunt Trophy. 
Vice-Commodore Mid-Atlantic 
Outboard Association. 1930-31— 
Executive Chairman Albany- 
New York Outboard Race. 
1930-31-32—Regatta admini- 
stration work for American 
Power Boat Association. Ap- 
pointed Chairman of Publicity 
Committee and Member of the 
Council of the American Power 
Boat Association. 
_1934—To Far East hunting 
tiger in South China, and also in 
Annam, Cambodia and Cochin- 
China. Hunted deer in Maine. 


Next Month—Donald H. Cole 
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Better Hunting 


SIGN OF A “RIGHT GUY” 
IMMY and I drove out to 


Plum 
Brook Bridge last Saturday after- 


Better Sportsmanship 


Edited by Jep Means 





Better Fishing 


> CIRCLE 


in the upland field last fall, and now that 
the fishing season is here I see more and 
more of ’em along the lakes and streams. 
That little emblem is a handy means of 


noon to catch ourselves 

a mess of white perch. 
Jimmy is one of my neigh- 
bor’s kids, the youngest in the 
family. He tips the scales at 
a whole lot less than 50 
pounds, but what he lacks in 
weight is more than made up 
for by a wicked left. 

Jimmy is not the least bit 
quarrelsome, but he has the 
fighter’s natural faculty of 
being able to smile and look 
his friendliest just before he 
socks you. I saw another 
youngster, at least ten pounds 
heavier, kick Jimmy's pet 
bulldog in the slats one day 
last spring, just out beyond 
my garden gate. Before the 
heavier lad savvied what was 
about to happen to him he 
lit on his ear, a compound 
result of Jimmy’s innocent 
grin and snappy left. 

Jimmy is quite generally 
respected by other youngsters 
in the neighborhood. To so- 
lidify this respect he appar- 
ently has nominated himself 
as my protégé, Or maybe he 
thinks he is doing me a favor : 
I don’t know. At times I 
think he has all the indirect- 
ness and subtlety of a China- 
man. 


Sees all—knows all 


BELIEVE also that he 
maintains a constant spy 


1 I pledge myself to observe state 

and Federal fish and game laws 
strictly to the letter, for I believe 
that only by individual observance 
of these laws can I help restore 
and improve fishing and hunting 
conditions. 


2 I pledge myself at all times to 
consider myself an ally of the 
state and Federal fish and game 
conservation departments, and will 
report violations and_ violators 
without fear or favor. 
3 I pledge myself to distribute 
grain in my favorite covers 
during each winter, when snow 
covers the ground, for I know 
that a well-fed game bird can re- 
sist almost any weather. 
4 During the dead of snow-cov- 
ered winter I pledge myself to 
construct at least one shelter in 
each of my favorite covers, either 
of brush or conn-stalks, under 
which I shall scratch away the 
snow and ice and expose the sand 
and gravel which a game bird 
needs with its feeding. 
5 I pledge myself to fire at least 
twenty-five shells each year in 
the off-shooting season at harmful 
hawks, owls, crows, stray hunting 
cats and other predators, for I 
know that these take heavy toll of 
our game. 
6 I pledge myself never to leave 
behind me in the woods or 
fields any dangerous fire hazards 
in the form of smoldering cigar- 
ette stubs, match ends, cigar butts 
or pipe ashes, and I shall always 
see that my campfire is wet down 
and th ghly ei Sef od 
fore I leave it. 
7 I pledge myself to discourage 
at all times, and prevent when- 








MEMBER’S PLEDGE 


of dry grass, weeds and shrubbery 
from the land, for I know that 
this does the land no particular 
good, and does do our song and 
game birds definite harm by rob- 
bing them of their seasonal food 
supply and natural protective cov- 
ering from predators. 


8 I pledge myself always to re- 
spect landowners’ rights, ask 
Permission to enter upon land or 
Stream, carefully refrain from 
damaging fences, trees, livestock 
or any other property of landown- 
ers——-and in case any damage 
should result through accident, I 
shall promptly report same and 
make pom > vn settlement. In 
short, I pledge myself to live up 
to the definition of a gentleman- 
sportsman to the letter, knowing 
this to be the underlying princi- 
ple of the SQUARE CIRCLE. 


As a member of the local 

SQUARE CIRCLE club in my 
community, I pledge myself to 
take an interest in the younger 
members of the SQUARE CIR- 
CLE and to teach them what I 
have learned about the safe and 
skillful way to handle firearms and 
the successful ways to fish and 
hunt. In short, I shall take plea- 
sure in passing on to tomorrow’s 
sportsmen of America all the 
fine points about gunning and fish- 
ing that J have had to pick up 





rough > g d ex- 
Perience. 
10 I pledge myself to vote 


against (or if not yet of vot- 
ing age, as soon as I am, I pledge 
myself to vote against) any state 
legis! or Z or Sen- 
ator who sponsors or favors any 
bill or measure that denies the 
freeborn American his right to 





identification. Wherever I 
find one I feel I am up against 
a right guy.” 

“Ever catch one on the 
wrong side?” I inquired. 

“Never yet and don’t expect 
to,” he replied. “If every man 
in the field, fishing or hunting, 
wore the SQuare Circ e, it 
would make my job a lot 
pleasanter. I am a sportsman 
myself and don’t enjoy mak- 
ing a pinch. But where a guy 
is wrong, he has it goming to 
him.” 

With a “good luck” he 
spun on his heel and hopped 
back in his roadster. With a 
wave of his hand he was off. 
I don’t know who he was. He 
didn’t ask who I was either. 
That didn’t matter. 


He gets the point 


N the meantime, Jimmy 

was taking everything in. I 
didn’t realize this until later. 
Very “old people” like you 
and me seldom do realize that 
very young people like Jimmy 
take in a great deal more 
than we suppose. In /fact, a 
smart kid is so alertly ob- 
servant that frequently he 
could tell a detective things. 
But would he tell? Not on 
your life. They mistrust Age : 
mistrust the tricks of ridicule 
and wise-cracking that Age 
has learned to use as a smoke- 


on me. He always knows 


ever possible, the spring burning 


possess and bear firearms. 


screen to cover up its own 
shortcomings. 





when Iam home. Ona Satur- — 
day afternoon not so long ago 
he announced to his mother 
that he was coming over to 
call on me. He was promptly 
admonished not to bother me. 
Whereupon he said, “Oh, I 
won't pester him or ask him to do anything. 
I'll just stand around and maybe he'll take 
me out somewhere.” 

So, on this particular Saturday 
noon, Jimmy and I drove out to 
Brook Bridge to have a go at the 
perch, And the going got pretty good. 
City-bred “fishermen” from the hard- 
pavement section of New York City on 
both sides of us were laboring rather 
lucklessly. Some of their outfits, ranging 
all the way from knotty-looking hand-lines 
to cheap surf-casting rigs, were more than 
a little pathetic. Jimmy and I had on fine 
3-foot leaders, small sneck hooks, small 
Worms, and only a weenie bit of lead. The 
resultant fast action practically made it 
Suicide for any perch to take even the 
mildest nip at a bait kept in constant 
motion, 

We were doing pretty well (much to 
the despair of the hard-pavement Wal- 
tons) when a state game deputy wheeled 
up in his car and got out for casual inspec- 
tion. Our New York game protectors are 


after- 
Plum 
white 


Every real sportsman lives up to the Ten Commandments of the 
Square Circle anyhow. But if he wears the Square Circle on his 
sleeve, he advertises and promotes good sportsmanship among those 
hunters and fishermen who, through lack of background, are not 
quite 100 per cent “right guys”—but who might be 


pretty natty-looking fellows; snappy uni- 
form, well-filled gun holster on the hip, 
and what's more they are a gentlemanly 
and pleasant lot. 

Thinking to save time, I slipped my 
hunting and fishing license out of my 
wallet and dropped it in my jacket pocket. 
Down the line he came, quietly courteous, 
glancing at license cards and looking over 
the rather scanty catches of our fellow 
fishermen, 


We ketchem plenty perch 


se MMM,” he hmmmed, glancing first 

at my ticket and then at the fish 
bag, “If you spit on your hook, fella, you 
sure got what it takes.” 

“Educated worms,” I suggested. 

Right then I became aware that he had 
noticed the SquARE Circe insignia on my 
left jacket sleeve, 

“Great idea, that Square Circie,” he 
said, “Saw a lot of SguArE Circe wearers 


So Jimmy and I kept our 
silence and tended our rods— 
until the sun all but sank in 
the west and the evening 
wind began to blow chill. 
Whereupon we pulled up and 
out for home. 

We were wheeling along at an easy pace. 
My “partner” must have fallen asleep, I 
thought. 

“What'd that cop say to you?” perked 
Jimmy. 

“You heard what he said, didn’t you?” 

“Yep,” said Jimmy, then lapsed once 
more into discreet silence. 

The best part of a mile passed before 
further conversation ensued. Then again— 
rather hopefully : 

“How long do you think it will be before 
I can wear one of those Square CircLes 
on my coat sleeve?” 

“As soon as you're old enough to go out 
fishin’ and shootin’ by yourself.” 

“Well, that won’t be so very long then,” 
quoth Jimmy with an air of relieved final- 
ity. “I'll beseven years old next November !” 

I am sure my optimistic young friend is 
going to be pushing the calendar from now 
on. I think, too, that he has in him the 
beginnings of a real sportsman—what the 
game protector appropriately called a 
“right guy.” Start 'em young, I say. 




































TOUR 


the Green 


Mountains 





Late summer's hints of autumn glories ... 
mountain lakes and streams still tempting the 
angler . then the hills aflame with autumn 
color ... and in the offing, pheasants, partridge, 
woodcock, deer : there’s inspiration and 
recreation for all in Vermont’s Parade of the 
Seasons. Send now for official 
guidance in these 


FREE BOOKS 


“Vt. Hunting & Fishing” and 
“Unspoiled Vermont”, a com- 
prehensive illustrated preview. 
Dept. of Conservation & De- 
velopment, Publicity Service, 
42 State House, Montpelier, Vt. 










UNSPOILED + + UNCROWDED 





JAVERILL 


Wooded estate, 
ft. elevation. 
mountain lakes— 
trout, salmon, bass. 
Sail and rowboats, 
canoes, bathing, rid- 
ing, trails, tennis. 
Main lodge, bunga- 
lows, baths, hotel 
service. 

a. A, 
Averill, 


Ry’s 
LAKES 


Five 


QUIMBY 
Vermont 








Come to 


ENDERSON’S CAMPS 


for trout and salmon fishing. A number of 
good lakes well stocked with trout and salmon, 
all reached by canoe or motor boats from 
Henderson’s Camps. Write for booklet and 
rates. Jackman, Maine. Central Dining Room. 











, 
BEST FISHING 
T TAT T 
AND HUNTING 
in camps 5 to 50 miles into the wilderness, with 
old-time experienced guide, Bear, deer and fish 
in abundance. Year-round service. 
Reasonable rates and good accommodations. 
ARCHIE C. JUNKINS OxBow, Maine 


Ranch Life | 


2,000 | 








BIG JIM POND CAMP 


Northern Franklin County, Me. 
Lake, Stream and Mountain region. Trout fishing 
Roating, Canoeing, Bathing Beach. Clean log cabins. 
Unsurpassed dining room fare. Modern conveniences 
Easy of access. Special rates according to size of 


party and length of stay. 
G. C. Green, Prop. Jim Pond, Me. 








The Sportsman’s Paradise 


AMP OTTER 
On First Connecticut Lake, Pittsburg, N. H. 


One of the best equipped hunting 
camps in northern New Hampshire 
Birds, Rabbits and Deer are plenti- 
















ful. Licensed Guides. Main house 
and individual cabins. 
A. H. Currier, Proprietor 





Northern Maine Camp 


FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 
Ideally situated on North Branch Penobscot 
River, Somerset Co. Completely equipped. 
Seven log cabins, including dining hall with kitchen. 
Running hot and cold water, bath, shower. Also stock- 
ed woodshed and icehouse, barn, pumphouse and other 
buildings. Abundant fishing and hunting. Leased land. 
To settle an estate. Detailed description on request. 
Empire Trust Co., 580 5 Ave.. New York, N. Y. 




















“For SALMON and 
TROUT FISHING 


come to EAGLE LAKE CAMPS on Eagle Lake, one 
of the famous Fish River chain that stretches from 
Central Northern Maine to almost the Canadian bor 
der. Cabins well heated, hot and cold water, electric 
lights and private baths deal location in heart of 
big game section. Exceptionally good table. Hay fever 
sufferers find relief here. Easily reached. 


MRS. SAUL MICHAUD 





Eagle Lake Maine 





FISH and REST 


at one of Maine’s leading vacation fesorts, 
centre of Moosehead Lake Region; up-to 
date camps ; good food and bed. Established 
1919. Open May Ist to Oct. 15th. 


Maynard’s Camps, Rockwood, Maine 


Moderate Rates. Booklet. Tel. 26 Rockwood 













td 
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for Bass. 













Excellent 
Your own little 


Fly and Bait Fishing 
eabin on lake shore. Bath rooms, 
open fires, verandas. Central Dining Room. Sandy 
ep. Boats, Canoes, Golf. Tennis, Horseback Riding 


CLEMENT, OAKLAND, MAINE 
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WOLF POND CAMP 


STONY CREEK, WARREN CO, N.Y. 





DEER — GROUSE — RABBITS — TROUT 
TENNIS — CANOEING — SWIMMING — HORSES 


Private camp. Adirondacks. 1700 feet elevation. Thousap 
acres, posted. Modern conveniences. Ideal for rest or reere 
ation. Accessible by auto or rail. For rates, reference 
and reservations write—F. B. Ware, 1170 Broadway, Ne 
York City, Telephone Ashland 4-4318. 


“FISHERMEN’S UTOPIA” 


The finest trout and small mouth bass stream fishing 
in the state is yours at Westkill. 

We are justly proud of our reputation for the finest 
accommodations and food in the Catskills. Special 
“Fisherman's Rate’’, all_ modern conveniences. Illu- 
trated folder on request. Tel. Lex. 20. 


THE WESTKILL TAVERN 
Greene Co., N. Y. 





Westkill 


MAPLE LAWN FARM 


An ideal vacation spot. Plenty of action and sport for 
those who wish to be active yet quiet enough for 
those who wish to rest and relax. 225 miles from 
N. Y._C. by auto, train or bus. Two minutes’ walk t 
good Northern Pike and Black Bass fishing. Several 
mountain streams for Trout fishing nearby. Boating. 
bathing, canoeing, mountain climbing, tennis and er 
quet. All modern conveniences in main house o 
bungalows. Good meals and good beds See 
30. Rates $15.00 per week and up. aes. 16th sea- 

son. Warren Co., Box 6, Stony Creek Y. | 


BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP | 
IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
On the shore of Cranberry Lake 
1800 ft. above sea level—among 
mountain peaks, 
derful views 




















ax 


Largest and wildest 





Bear Mt. Camp 


° ’ e 
Wilson's Camp on Indian Lake | 
“At the water’s edge” 
A vacation place you will enjoy. Beautiful location a | 
| 


Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 





one of the loveliest lakes in the Adirondacks, Lodge, 
cottages, tents and cabins. Bathing beach, fishing, | 
canoeing, tennis, saddle horses, golf near. Best food) 
and comfort. 20th Season. Booklet. 

MR. & MRS. ROBT. H. WILSON 
Indian Lake Hamilton County, N. Y.| 


] 
| 





Make Reservations NOW 


sC 
PLUMLEY’S CAMP 
LONG LAKE, HAM. CO., NEW YORK 
Here sre offer and have stream and lake fishing— 
Trout, Bass and Pike. Comfortable camps, running 
water, modern conveniences, exceptional table, and 
nine miles from the village. 


In the heart of the Adirondacks 
THE ADIRONDACKS 


FOR FISHING OR VACATION 

Modern buildings. running water in rooms, baths with 
showers. Golf, tennis, horseback-riding, excellent trout, 
bass, pickerel and Northern pike fishing on premises 
Also. private sand beach, and free boats. German 
a kitchen, own farm produce. 200 miles from 

Y. €., paved road to place. Rates $20. per week. 
Write for illustrated folder. 


TRAU & WILSON 





Ps per day. 








Riverside Villa Hadley, N.Y. 











GOING FISHING 


New Jersey’s finest bay and ocean fish- 
ing. Game fishing a specialty. 
Write 


CAPT. DAN COLLAMER 
Leeds Point, A Phone Pleasantville 52-R5 
2 miles from Atlantic City 











FOR YOUR SPRING TROUT FISHING ioe 


come to the New Inlet House, in the — of ad 4 
dacks—known as the Sternberg’s Camp. Famow ®™ 
abundance of speckled trout, weighing up to ore wi 
six pounds. Noted for its excellent fly fishing. os 
canoeing—eighteen miles up the river. Good bust 

Fine spring water throut 


deer, bear, partridges, rabbits ines 
out house, with bath. Buy your ticket for Benson ; 
N. Y.; upon request a conveyance will meet you there 


distance of 4% miles; a good auto road to hotel, where? 
welcome awaits you 

w rite or telephone. Ack 

Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, 3 "Mines, N. Y. 
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+. : lake in Adirondacks. Log cabin 
SS open fireplaces, excellent food—| 
GERRY Ws all modern conveniences. Booklet | 
and rates— } 
J. M. BALDERSON 1 
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ORE PRIZ 
USKIES! 


WHAT A WHALE OF A RECORD! 


More prize muskies and Salmon Trout were 
caught at Calvert's Camps than any other 
resort. 

This statement proved by ‘‘Field & Stream’’ Prize 
Contests held over a period of 22 years. The 
World’s Record Musky was caught in the 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 


which is famous for the best fishing— 
Musky, Bass, rout, Pike. Excellent 
Moose, Deer, Bear and Duck hunting, 
Six camps, widely separated. Cruisers 
and large modern Houseboat for charter. 
Canoe trips outfitted 


E. D. CALVERT, RAINY RIVER, ONTARIO. 








Bear 
Lake and Speckled Trout 


Moose 
G. N. Pike Walleyes 


If interested in a fishing or hunting trip in virgin 
country, under favorable conditions, with good guides 
and equipment, drop a letter with your requirements 
to G. L. Foss, Guide & Outfitter, Parent, Quebec, who 
will give personal reply. 

Parent, Que., Canada. 125 miles from Settlement 
on the C. N. 
















Pic Eleve Fish & Game Club 


A PUBLIC CLUB 

One of the best resorts in the Northern part of the 
province of Quebec. Very modern. Accommodations for 
50 guests. And this is a place for the ladies too. 100 
miles from Montreal, good roads up to the Club House. 
Come and enjoy a real Canadian atmosphere and the 
best Canadian guides are waiting to make you catch 
ones. 9 lakes—speckled trout—black _ bass. 
Milot, Manager, St. Alexis des Monts, 
Canada, P. Que. 





A TOP NOTCH PLACE 
for Fishing and Duck Hunting 


Modern Bungalow Camps and 
Community Lodge - American Plan. 
WINFREY’S ISLAND 


Upper St. Lawrence Dundee, Prov. of Que. 
70 miles west of Montreal 





BASS MUSKIES TROUT 


August fishermen usually require more than just good 
fishing waters. They will appreciate a spot where 
their families will find equal enjoyment. We cater 
to all those who desire comfort and relaxation amidst 
the outdoors. FOLDER ON REQUEST. 


LAKE TRAVERSE CAMP 


Lake Traverse, Ont. via Pembroke 
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Your Big Bull MOOSE! 
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Come to CANADA for 
this largest of big 
antlered game! 


Get a REAL thrill this Fall in Canada’s 
untamed domain of wild life. Follow 
a alert, woods-wise guide into the 
ush and strike the fresh tracks of 
a giant bull moose. Study the signs 
and experience the nerve-tingling 
suspense and excitement as you cau- 
tiously approach your quarry.... 
and then... . suddenly the guide 
points and whispers “moose.” Hold 
steady .... i a bead on his 
shoulder, let him have it, and a mag- 
nificent trophy may be yours. 


You might, too, be successful in 








A trophy like this might be yours 


WORLD’S 


Pian now. Make arrangements to hunt 
experienced guides while their services are still available. Game conditions are 
continuously studied and promptly reported to us by our Hunting Scouts. For 
complete up-to-date information write or wire A. 0. SEYMOUR, General Tourist 
Agent, 9008 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec. 


Canadian Paeifie 


beggin a big buck deer and perhaps 
a blac 


bear on the same trip. 
in the best districts with the most 


GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


























CAMP LE DUC 


Built on shores of beautiful lake. 86 miles from Ot- 
tawa. First-class accommodations for ladies. ‘‘Ex- 
cellente cuisine canadienne.” 

Small-mouth black bass—Speckled and gray trout. 

Northern pike—Deer and partridge 

We outfit parties with good Indian guides 
caller), for moose-hunting excursions. Will 
furnish literature. 


Dr. R. Leduc, Prop. 


(Moose 
gladly 


Maniwaki, Que. 











Moose — Speckled Trout — Bear 


Best speckled trout fishing in Northern Quebec! Two 
hundred square miles of leased territory along Croche 
River in the famed Lake St. John district. Comfortable 
cabins. Competent guides. Plenty moose, black bear, 
partridge. Get your trophy this year! Canoe trips to 
Lake Mistassini 

Quananiche fly fishing north of Lake St. John 

The gamest fish that swims! 
Write—or—Wire 
J. LEONCE HAMEL, Roberval, Que., Canada 





British Columbia! 


Let me take you on a hunt for Grizzly, Black 
Bear, Moose, Caribou, Male Deer and Mt. Goat 
in one of the best game areas in the Province. 
If you are the person who will come again if 
pleased, I want your patronage and if given a 
chance will get it. References and information 
promptly furnished. 
G. B. PATENAUDE, HORSEFLY, B. C. 

17 YEARS OUTFITTING 











li A. Elmgren’s 
Floating Wilderness Camp 


On Lake of the Woods, Canada. An all-sereened roomy 
house-boat. Single floor beds, two guests to a room. 
Gents’ and ladies’ bath rooms with hot and cold water. 
Lounge room and screened porch. Come and let us 
take you to the best fishing and hunting grounds 
Muskies, Great Northern Pike, Lake Trout, Bass and 
Wall-eves—Moose, Deer and Duck. Now is the time 
to book for that early trout fishing trip, when at its 








best. Folder on request. 
A. ELMGREN, Rainy River, Ontario, Canada 


INDIAN FISH GAME TERRITORY 
Come fish in clear waters, Perkibonka River 95 miles 
without portages. Mistasini, Oshamagoi Rivers, up to 
James Bay. Follow Indian tracks in virgin forest with 
bark canoe, sportsmen always get their money's worth 
Fly fishing, ouananiche, speckled brook trout and troll 
for lake trout, pike, pickerel; hunt moose, bear, deer, 
partridges, ducks, ete. Cabins along St. John Lake 
aa. Experienced guides speaking English. Ask for 
booklets. 
ROBERTSON & SON, INDIAN RESERVE 

Pointe Bleue Lake St. John, P.Q., Canada 


SEA CRUISES 
ANTICOSTI ISLAND 


with 3 to 4 days 
SALMON and TROUT FISHING 
Lv. Quebec Aug. Ist, 10th, 20th 
all expenses included 
8 to 9 days—from $65.00 
Ask for folder No. 2 
ANTICOSTI SHIPPING COMPANY 
Box 2790 Montreal 


OR H. F. STONE COMPANY, INC. 
149 Broadway, New York Rector 2-9458 


FISH and HUNT 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 


SEPT.-OCT. two best months for record muskies, 
bass, pike and trout. 

DUCKS galore Sept. 15-Nov. 1. MOOSE, deer, 
bear sure shot Oct. 25-Noy. 10. Beautiful log camps 
right at fishing and hunting grounds. 
YOUNG'S WILDERNESS CAMPS, 











Emo, Ontario 





a 
THE HERMITAGE 


The Hermitage Camp is on the edge of the 

gteat Ontario bush (woods). No better game 

fishing is to be had in Lower Ontario. 

Reservations only. No transients. Twenty-fifth 
year! Cheerio! 


JOE GILBERT 
WESTPORT (Wolfe Lake), ONT., CAN. 


JACK RUSSELL’S CAMPS 


Restigouche and Miramichi Rivers 
ATLANTIC SALMON and TROUT 


Sonstal family tates for summer holidays in famous salmon 

fresh f camp on Miramichi. Log camps. all conveniences, 

wilde Tuits, Vegetables and milk, bathing, woods and 

oti canoe trips. Good road to camp. Only big public 

whol n Restigouche River for salmon. Private water. One 
¢ river of grand trout on my lease. 


JACK RUSSELL Ludlow, N. B., Canada 








SPECKLED TROUT 
The very best for fly-fishing 


Outfitter to parties for hunting trips and extended 
canoe cruises. Hunt moose, bear, deer, partridges, 
ete., in Northern Quebec. Ask for further in- 
formation. 
Hunting and Fishing Reserve—Alphide Tremblay 
Telephone No. !—P.0. Box No. 55 
La-Tuque, P. Q., Canada. 


Hunt and Fish at the C. 0. T. C. H. 


EXPENSES POOLED—NO PROFITS TO ANYONE 
Total cost of 10-day trip after leaving cars need not ex- 
ceed $100, including membership fee. Only a few va- 
cancies left as limit is 25. Incorporated club, large vir- 
gin territory away from beaten track located in the Lau- 
rentians—Quehee. Prize trophies are being obtained every 
year. Moose, Bear, Deer, Wolves—Trout, Pike, Birds, etc. 
For full information write 


CLUB OF THE CLOVEN HOOF 











Bx. 99 Asbestos, P. Q. 








may be had. Rustic camp—best of accommodations, 
Ist. Hunting Cruises and Canoe trips arranged. 


GEO. H. GREEN 








GREEN’S WILDERNESS CAMPS 


LAKE OF THE WOODS — KAKTIMIOGAMAK — HEIGHT OF LAND 
The entrance to the wilderness where the best marie, Bese, lake trout, wall-eye, and great northern pike 
Folder ‘upon request. 


and equipment. Lake trout fishing begins May 


For further information write or wire 


EMO, ONT., Canada 























“AT HOME ™ 























(Spy Even a casual visit to the 
at Savoy-Plaza brings you 
face to face with your ideal of 
living in New York. Gourmets 
‘ praise the cuisine . . the service. 
From its windows a living mural 
of sheer beauty . . Central Park. 
A design for living in New York. 
Suites of various sizes exquisitely 
conceived as in a private resi- 
dence. Most reasonable rentals 
for monthly or longer stays. 
Single rooms $5, $6, $7. Double 
$7, $8, $9 . . Suites from $10. 
Rost, Managing 
Suter, 


AVOY=PLAZ 


Henry A. 


George 


Director 


Resident Manager 


FTTH AVENUE 
OP TO 59th STREETS 
NEW Yor K Set F 
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GEORGE 








Touraine Hotel 


IN THE CENTER OF ACTIVITY 
Opposite the Boston Common 
New Café Royal and 

Cocktail Bar fully 
AIR CONDITIONED 


SINGLE with bath from $3.00 
DOUBLE with bath from $4.50 


Covion-La FraANCHE MANAGEMENT 
A. TurRain, 


THE 


at Boston 











RATES 


Managing Director 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 














are the 
Termin 


meals a 
to prot 





us 


al development, and the 
Union Terminal itself. And rooms 
are luxuriantly comfortable, and ; 





CLEVE LAND 





THIS a 
Ww 


@ Under the same roof with you 


five fine buildings of the 





TP 


re famous. Everyone tries 


ie we're glad to have you 


with us. 


Rooms from 


HOTEL, ), 


CLEVELAND 


Acvelaine 





$2.50 for one, $4 for two. 





HUNT 







IN OLD MEXICO 


A paradise filled with game: Bear, lion, 
jaguar, deer, antelope, turkey, wolf, co- | 
yote, fox, geese, duck, quail. Trout | 
4 and bass fishing. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write for full information 
and illustrated folder. 





Outfitters and Guides 
Hotel Paso del Norte EE! Paso, Texas 





The most beau- 
tiful pictures 
of their kind 
ever made avail- 
able to you. 


Less than a year ago a famous 
American artist, Mr. Edwin Megar- 
gee, painted for us, in oils, six typical 
American gunning scenes. No finer, 
more beautiful pictures of their kind 
have ever been painted. 


We offer you a complete set of 
these pictures reproduced on heavy, 
high-grade picture paper, by a costly 
process, for 


ONLY $2 A SET 


These reproductions are so faithful 
to the originals they are hard to 
distinguish from them. Suitably 
framed (costing little) they will be 
a beautiful and distinctive ornament 
for the walls of your home, office, 
camp or club. 


The six pictures are Pheasant 
Shooting, Goose Shooting, Quail 
Shooting, Snipe Shooting, Grouse 
Shooting, Duck Shooting. Bach is in 
full color, and about the size of a 
Field & Stream page. Mailed to you 
with cardboard protection, flat, post- 
age paid, for only $2. 

You can save a dollar and a quarter ona 
new or renewal subscription by accepting 
this offer— 


A YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIPTION 
and 
Set of 6 Pictures, $3.25 


Send coupon now, before supply 
is exhausted. 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York. 
For the enclosed $ send me 


() set of Megargee pictures alone. 
j enter 
q | extend 


= 


C) set of Megargee pictures an 
my subscription for 1 year. 


Aug, 35 
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THE “BLUES” ARE BIG 
AND FULL OF FIGHT 
OFF THE 
ATLANTIC CITY 
COAST 


BiverisH offshore at Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall bite, 
fight. and tussle to give 
any sportsman a real day's 
work-out. On shore, his 
family golfs. swims, loafs, 
and dines at these famous 
boardwalk hotels. Com- 
plete information about 
guides, fishing clubs, and 
boat owners available at 
| the desk. Our rates are 
| moderate on both the 
|; American and European 
/ Plans. Special weekly 
rates. Come down soon. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 







































NEW YORK 


DELMONICO .. . a name al- 
ways distinguished for excel- 
lence . . . today one of New 
York’s smart hotels, noted for 
its appointments, service and 
famed restaurant. 

For guests from out of town, 
ideally situated for both busi- 
ness and social engagements. 

. 

Single Rooms from $4.00 
Double Rooms from $6.00 
Suites from $8.00 
. 


| PARK AVENUE AT 59THSTREET 
eee 
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SALMON 
QO FISHING 


le Enjoy the thrill while 


in Seattle on business or 
vacation in the sheltered in- 
land seas of Puget Sound. 

When the run is on, you 
can get your fish before 
breakfast or after business 
hours. 

Complete trips arranged. 


EDDIE 
BAUER 


Greatest Sporting Goods 
Store in the West 


SEATTLE 


Authentic and reliable infor- 
mation on Northwest fishing. 
Write. 
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ALASKA 


INDIVIDUALLY PLANNED PARTIES 
Finest Big-Game hunting in North Amer- 
ica. Kodiak, brown, glacier, grizzly and 
black bear—Kenai moose—mountain sheep 
and goat—caribou. Now booking fall hunts, 
for August 20th to November Ist. Tenth 
successful year operating in Alaska. 

The minimum individual cost for these 
big game hunts is approzimately $1000. 

WIRE OR WRITE FOR DETAILS 


ALASKA GUIDES 


BOX F—ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 
CABLE ADDRESS: AGTA 


A*A*h*h*A*h*AcAchca 











For a Sportsman’s Vacation 
in a Sportsman’s Country— 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Invigorating outdoor life in 
Canada’s ocean playground, eas- 
ily reached by motor, rail and 
ship. Competent guides at your 
service, and hospitable inns and 
camps foryouraccommodation. 


Fresh water fishing in famous 
salmon and trout streams and 
lakes 

Deep sea fishing for tuna and 
broadbill off the rugged At- 
lantie coast 

Hunting for woodcock, deer, 
moose, bear and other game 

Canoe trips from two days to 
ten through magnificent 





woodlands | 
Golf on fast modern courses— 
Bathing on white — sand 


beaches by lake and ocean 
Yachting, from Yarmouth’s har- 
bour to lovely Cape Breton’s 
inland lakes 
Camping and hiking by stream 
and forest in an unspoiled 
countryside 





For complete information on 
roads, hunting and fishing sea- 
sons and accommodations, write 


Provincial Bureau of 


s Information 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA 

















+ RANCH GUESTS 


Fishing, boating, saddle horses, 


Spring and fall bear hunts. Elk, deer, 
goat, sheep, lion and bear. 

BILL MARTZEL 
West Yellowstone Montana 


pack trips. 








IDAHO 
BIG GAME HUNTING 


In the wild and remote primitive area of Central Idaho 


where Elk, Deer, Mt. Sheep and Goats, Bear and 
Cougar are plentiful; also trout and salmon. This 
country will meet all your expectations. No better place 


in the Northwest to get them. 


Season opens Oct. Ist. 
references Yurnished. 


Years of experience, Write for 


reservation and prices. 


W. H. WOOLLEY 


Guide and Outfitter Stanley, Idaho 





FLY! 


into unexplored and virgin hunting grounds 
of the 


CASSIAR MOUNTAINS 
and 
YUKON TERRITORY 


We arrange for guides, licenses and outfits. 
Season starts September Ist. Grizzly, brown bear, 
mountain sheep, goats, moose and caribou. Prices 
from $500. upward depending on game desired and 
time spent. State number in party, time available 
and kind of game wanted and we will quote you a 
rice, ° 
sca Wire or write to 


Atlin, B. C., Can 
NORTH CANADA AIR EXPRESS 








Lake Nipigon & North 


Speckled Trout, Great Northern Pike, Pickerel, 
Lake Trout. Canoe trips of all durations; 
numerous routes to pick from. 

Moose, Caribou, Deer & Bear in Season 


Bill Bruce’s Hunting & Fishing Camp 


Willet P. O. Ontario 














Exceptional Opportunity 


Hunting and Fishing Club in Canada reduced to two 
members during depression. Can be carried on for 
only $550.00 per year, including Canadian Govern- 
ment lease and Guardian's services. Preserve con- 
sists of 50 square miles of virgin forests, located in 
Rimouski County, P. Q., with numerous Lakes and 
Streams and fully equipped with trails, log cabins, 
canoes, ete. Our game consists of moose, bear, deer, 
partridge and trout. Join with us and keep it ortas! 
For full particulars Address Pgten Brouwer, Jr., 

Broadway, New York City. Telephone CAnal 6- 3030. 





Canada's paar oe 


n Camp 
Timagami ike sch 
Ontario, Canada 
A real North Woods Bungalow Camp, Timagami Forest 
Reserve. Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Pickerel, 
Northern Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams. Best of 
Guides and equipment. Excellent Table and Service. 
Write M. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, 
Ontario, Canada. 


“Off the Beaten Trail’ 


SIX POINT LODGE 


Only camp on beautiful Silent Lake, in the pines. Separate 
log sleeping cabins, clean, screened, heated. Maid service, 
ped gO charm without its hardships. BLACK BASS 
and TROUT abound in close-by wild lakes. We promise some 
real fishing. Delicious home-cooked food—all you can eat. 
Fresh vegetables, rich milk and cream. Hudson's Bay 
blankets, white sheets. Elevation 1400 feet. Motor to door. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET NOW! 
Mrs. A. D. Greene, Paudash, Ont., Canada 














Along the French River 


Tackle Testers Are Waiting For You 


Small-Mouth Bass, Muskies, Pike, Walleyes—game 
fish that make your gear sing and your nerves tingle. 
Stay at comfortable, handy Wolseley Lodge on Wolseley 
Bay. Private Cottages. Central Dining Room. 
OSCAR DAMBREMONT 
Noelville, Ont., Canada 
Excellent deer and bear hunting, too 





LOG CABIN CAMPS 


Clean, new cabins; apart by themselves on the shores of 
beautiful Northern lakes. No crowds; secluded, quiet. 





| 
| 
| 
| 











Do your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, deer, 
bear, beavers, etc., frequently seen right from cabin doors. 


Finest fishing, bathing, boating, canoeing, ete, Special 
low summer rates. Only one night on C. P. R. sleeper 
from Toronto. Illustrated folder. General reference: 
Can. Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal. 

BATES’ CAMPS 
Box 1 Metagama (via C. P. R.) N. Ont. 


~ 
‘ 











25th Annual Field & Stream Fishing Contest 


$3,055.00 in Prizes for Big Fish 


THE following amounts in merchandise will be 
awarded in each of the 9 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising 
columns of FIELD & STREAM during 1935 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped ac- 
cording to similarity of dates and conditions. 





9 First Prizes $75.00 each 
9 Second Prizes 50.00 each 
9 Third Prizes 35.00 each 
9 Fourth Prizes 20.00 each 
9 Fifth Prizes 10.00 each 
9 Sixth Prizes 5.00 each 











BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1935. 


BROWN TROUT (Salmo criox) 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1935. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 


(Salmo irideus) Eastern Division 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1935, 
of the 95th meridian. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) WersTERN Division 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1936, west 
of the 95th meridian. 

Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial “fly-rod light lure’; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or ‘“‘fly-rod 
light lure” not allowable. Split shot or other sinker 
on leader in connection with artificial fly or arti- 
ficial “‘fly-rod light lure” not construed as being 
ordinary fly fishing and is therefore not allowable. 


east 


1. Contest is limited to fish taken with 
rod, reel and line, and with specified lure 
for certain classes of fish. 

2. The Contest is open to everybody— 
subscribers, non-subscribers, men, women 
and children. Contest opened on April 1st, 
‘1935. The closing dates are specified under 
the various Classes and Divisions. 

3. Fish must be caught in the legal open 
season, in the United States or Canada. 

4. No fish caught from a State, club or 
private hatchery is eligible for entry. 

5. The affidavit blank printed below, or 
an exact copy, must be used when enter- 
ing a fish. It must be signed by the per- 
son catching the fish, and by two witnesses 
who examined the fish and verified its 
weight and mea- 
surements. The 
affidavit is to be 
sworn to by the 
contestant before 
a Notary Public 
and his seal must 
be affixed. In case 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus dolomieu) 

Must be taken before December Ist, 1935. 

Fish must be caught in or north of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, 
take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and if a 
small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 
tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) NortTHERN DtvIsIon 
Fish must be taken before December Ist, 1935, in 
or north of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada and California. Identification affidavit not 
required for large-mouth bass in any division. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) INTERMEDIATE Dr- 
VISION 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1936, in 
West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma. 


A Junior Prize of $10.00 


in merchandise will be awarded to the boy or girl, 
under sixteen years of age, who catches the largest 
fish in_each of the ten following classifications: 
Brook Trout, Brown Trout, Steelhead or Ra 
Trout, Lake Trout, Small-Mouth Black Bass, Large- 
Mouth Black Bass, Muskalonge, Great Northern 
Pike, Weakfish and Bluefish. 

(The rules and conditions published below will 
apply to the Juniors also, except that a signed 
statement from either parent or a guardian, instead 
of a notary public, will suffice.) 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) SOUTHERN Division 
Must be taken before January Ist, 1936, in 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas. 
LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) FLortpa Division 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1936, in the 
state of Florida. 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


be included in the affidavit, together with 
the make and type of tackle and lure used. 
Unless both length and girth are specified, 
the entry will be disqualified. 


. WIDEST PART OF FISH 














GIRTH - AROUND 





=—LENGTH-fROM TIP OF LOWER Jaw Te TIP OF TAIL 
7. Fish must be weighed on tested scales 
and measured with a tape measure, the 
length taken from end of lower jaw with 
the mouth closed to tip of tail, and the 
greatest girth of fish taken. (See cut above.) 
8. All affidavits must be sent to the Editor 
of Prize Fishing Contest, Fre_p & STREAM, 
578 Madison Ave., New York. Affidavits 


JUDGES 


AFFIDAVIT 


EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING CONTEST. 


Y. City 


any contestant New York Herald Tribune. 

catches a fish 

when accom- 

panied by a single Frecp & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. 
guide, the affi- 


davit can be 
sworn to upon 
coming out of the 
woods, the guide 
being the sole wit- 
ness. Such an 
entry will be duly 
considered by the 
judges. 

6. The length, 
girthand weight of 1 
entered fish must 


Kind of fish 
Where caught 
Line 


Caught by (Signed).... 
Street 


8 


Sworn to before me this 
Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verificd by: (Signatures and addresses) 


I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 
Length.........-+- Girth....... 


Weight 
Rod used 
Lure or Bait 


Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. 


City 
day of Notary’s Signature 


THE following amounts in merchandise will be 
awarded in each of the 10 remaining classes, 
Any outdoor equipment displayed in the advertis. 
ing columns of FIELD & STREAM during 1935 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped ac. 


cording to similarity of dates and conditions, © 








10 Fifth Prizes 





10 First Prizes $50.00 
10 Second Prizes 35.00 
10 Third Prizes 20.00 
10 Fourth Prizes 10.00 


each 
each 
each 
each 
each 


5.00 








MUSKALONGE 


(Esox masquinongy) | 
GREAT NORTHERN PIKE (Eso- estor) © 


(Identification: Sides with many whitish or yel. 
lowish spots, which are usually smaller than the 
eye of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in rows.) 


WALL-EYED PIKE (Stizostedion vitreum) 
Above three species must be taken before De 


cember Ist, 1935. 


LAKE TROUT (Cristivomer namaycush) 
Must be taken before November Ist, 1935, 


TUNA (Thunnus thynnus) 


Must be taken 


before November Ist, 1935, on 


the Atlantic Coast of the U. S. or Canada. 


MARLIN (All species) 


Must be taken before November Ist, 1935, on 
Atlantic or Pacific Coast of the United States. 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 
CHANNEL BASS (Sciaenops ocellatus) 
(Due to the difficulty in distinguishing channe 


bass from black drum, a clear photograph showing 
side view of fish must accompany the affidavit. 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 
WEAKFISH 1 (Cynoscion regalis) 


Above four species must be taken before Decem © 
3S. 


ber Ist, 19 


must be in within one month from the date 


the fish was caught, unless prevented by 7 


unusual circumstances, when the judges will 
consider such delayed affidavits. 

9. In the Wall-Eyed Pike Class an out- 
line of the fish must be sent with the 
affidavit. This drawing is to be made by 
placing the fish on thin paper and an out 
line drawn with pencil, while the fins of 


the fish are held erect. 


10. In event of two or more fish weigh 
ing and measuring exactly the same, prizes 
identical in character with those offered 
will be given to each of those so tying, 

11. Winner of any prize must send ina 


statement 


telling HOW, 


WHERE and 


WHEN fish was caught. A fairly com- 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FISH YOU ARE ENTERING 


Rozert H. (Bos) Davis, The New York Sun, N. Y. Famous author, editor and sportsman. Evcene V. 
ConnetTT, 3rd, noted fly fisherman and author on angling. KennetH F. Lockwoop, editor, author and 
angler. H. L. Betten, author and authority on Pacific trout. Van Campen_ HeEIiner, Field Representa- 
tive, American Museum of Natural History, author and angler. CHartes O, Hayrorp, Superintendent, 
New Jersey State Hatchery, Hackettstown. Witt1aM E, Haske t, Jr., Assistant to the President, The 





ABOVE TO BE TYPEWRITTEN OR CLEARLY LETTERED 


plete story is de 
sirable as most of 
these accounts are 
published each 
month under the 
heading of “Ret- 
ord Fish.” Thebes 
stories, accom 
panied by a god 
photograph show 
ing the prize fish 
are the ones & 
lected. It is there 
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GO 


PIG-STICKING 
IN INDIA 


If you enjoy hunting that is color- 
ful and different, try India. Try pig- 
sticking, the native sport made 
popular by British army men. 
Shoot tigers from an elephant’s 
back. Hunt with trained leopards. 
Bag a tusker for yourself! 


You can stopover in India or in 
any or all of 13 other countries 
when you circle the globe by 
President Liner. Go hunting and 
fishing, then continue on a later 
liner. Take from 85 days up to 
two full years. 


ROUND THE WORLD 
First $854 Class 


Sail any week from New York or 
California via Hawaii and the Sun- 
shine Route. Every stateroom is 
outside. Every liner has an out- 
door swimming pool. 


For details see your travel agent, or our 
opens 604 Fifth Ave., New York; 110 So. 
earborn St., Chicago; 311 California St., 
San Francisco, and other principal cities, 


DOLLAR 


Steamship Lines 








Hook a giant Devilfish, fight 
amy Swordfish, Tuna, Bull- 
sh, Sailfish. Also excellent 

hunting on the West Coast of 


MEXICO 


We've prepared a leaflet about hunt- 
ing pel fishing along our West Coast 
of Mexico Route. It’s free. Address 
0. P. Bartlett, Dept. BH-8, 310 South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Si 


Tarpon Fishing in Florida 


2,130 tarpon landed Boca Grande Pass 
since May first. Prospects good for July 
fishing. Can furnish guides, tackle, and 
make hotel reservations for you. Write or 
wire. 





Boca Grande Tarpon Club, Boca Grande, Fla. 










© James L. Clark, Inc. 
lew York 


Canada offers the greatest range of moose country in the world. Records prove 
the game is here in abundance. Every province (except Prince Edward Island) 


offers Moose, Black bear and deer. 


In the Yukon are found the Dall or White sheep, Osborne caribou, Grizzly, Brown 
and Black bear. In the main Rockies, Bighorn and Stone sheep. In Alberta and 
British Columbia, Grizzly, Brown and Black bear, Mountain goat, moose, caribou 
and deer. Also Stone and Fannin sheep in the northern sections of these provinces. 
Wildfowl too are plentiful in Canada. Geese, duck, shore birds, partridge and 
grouse are native to all provinces, and in certain sections woodcock and Hun- 
garian partridge. Migratory waterfowl, including brant and shore birds, in all 


coastal provinces. 


Competent outfitters, experienced guides. Please be specific as to type of game 
you want, time available, preference as to territory. For 


BOSTON 
186 Tremont St. 
NEW YORK 
673 Fifth Ave. 





355 Fifth Ave, 


CHICAGO 
4S, Michigan Blvd. 


complete information write C. K. Howard, Manager, Tourist 
Bureau, Canadian National Railways, Montreal, Canada, 
or your nearest agent listed below. 


BUFFALO DETROIT 
420 Main St. 1523 Washington Blvd. 
PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI 


49 East Fourth St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
648 Market St. 

















Sea Trout ey Sportsmen 
Blues one LD Families 
4-25 to 11-25 Home Comforts 

6-1 to 10-15 


FISHING << 


: Hotel Wachapreague 
Wachapreague, E. S., Va. (ocean side) via Del-Mar-Va 
quotes or concrete. Good eats. Perfectly ventilated rooms. 
ings netting baths. Good boats with cabins, toilets, awn- 
iow Chairs. Fishing tackle, all kinds (sale or hire). 
4 suits complete. Booklets. 

A. H Mears (Ownership Management). 


Channel Bass 


Come to Hatteras, North Carolina, for the fin- 
est channel-bass fishing on the Atlantic Sea- 
board. Also bluefish and weakfish. In. the 
Gulf Stream, 20 miles offshore, you can fish 
for sailfish, dolphin and amberjack. . . . 
Capable guides. It is advisable to make reser- 
Vations in advance. 


4 ATLANTIC VIEW HOTEL 
atteras (C. W. Burrus) North Carolina 




















A Crow Call That 
Calls Crows! 


Yours for only 50c extra 





Take our word for it: with this call you 
can have sporty shooting near home the 
year round and destroy your local game and 
song birds’ worst enemy. 


CROW CALL AND A 
YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 


Send This Coupon Now 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
enter 
For the enclosed $3.00 { ome} my sub- 
scription for one year and send me one of 
the Turpin-Field & Stream crow calls, right 
away. 








F&S 8-35 


Fishermen and Lovers of Nature 
Plan a vacation at Pipestone Falls on Basswood wa- 
ters, in the largest and most beautiful wilderness of 
the Arrowhead. 
Assurance of immediate relief from hayfever. 
Canoe trips outfitted; housekeeping cabin accommoda- 
tions; dining room service. 

The fishing can’t be beat! 


PIPESTONE FALLS LODGE 


WINTON, MINN. 








Yellow Lake Lodge 


on a beautiful peninsula between Big Yellow Lake 
and Little Yellow Lake. 
ALL KINDS OF FISHING 
Walleyed pike, muskellunge, pike, bass, trout— 
license can be secured at the Lodge. Bathing, boating, 
and golf. Plenty of entertainment for everyone. Thor- 
oughly modern hotel or housekeeping cottages if pre- 
ferred. Reasonable rates, 


F. C. ULLRICH, Prop. Webster, Wis. 








vacation by 


CANOE 


5 million acres primitive wilderness. 
America’s finest game fishing. Write 
for booklet and maps. We _ furnish 
everything. Address Bob Watts, Mer. 


Wilderness Outfitters, Inc. Ely, Minn. 

















BASSWOOD LODGE 


Log cabins and Main Log Lodge electric 
lighted. On Basswood Lake miles from 
the beaten path on the Border. Located 
in virgin pine. Boats, motors and guides. 
Write for booklet. Address Bob Watts, Mer. 


Wilderness Outfitters, Inc. Ely, Minn. 
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New England Grouse 


Outwitting the most intelligent game bird of them all 


By A. R. BEVERLEY-GIDDINGS 


every hillside shone burnished 

and gay, I would drive my car 
along a quiet country road for some 
miles, get out and climb the hill to the 
rocky New England farm belonging to 
old Enoch. In those weeks before the 
shooting season opened, Enoch beguiled 
my impatience with stories of shooting 
as it used to be; when heavy flights of 
woodcock dropped into his lowland; 
when an ordinary day’s bag of ruffed 
grouse was a round dozen. 

Enoch was the only man I had ever 
known who used that old-fashioned New 
England phrase, “I cal'late.”’ He was 
whimsical, keen, shrewd, but kindly. 
Although he was gnarled and bent like 
some ancient tree, his blue eyes re- 
mained youthful and still did yeo- 
man work when they looked along 
the shining tubes of a double- 
barrel. 

I did not open the season with 
Enoch. It was a week later, one 
mild noontide, that I climbed the 
hill to his house. He was saw- 
ing wood in the back yard. 
At my approach he raised his 
head, straightened his back 
and shouted genially, “How 
are you findin’ the huntin’?” 

“Terrible, Enoch,” I con- 


FTEN in that period when the 
leaves had just turned and 


fessed. “There are some 
pheasants around. I got a 
pair the other day. But 


grouse—they’re mighty few 
and mighty wild.” 

He sat down on a log and 
nodded his head. “It’s dis- 
couragin’,” he admitted. “I 
hunted my land three days 
runnin’ and didn’t get me a 
bird. Saw a few—three, 
mebbe. Didn’t get a shot. By 
Jings, it ain’t worth while 
to go out! Better save your 
money and go to Maine 


next year.” ADF 
“I've got an_ idea, j 
Enoch,” I answered 


Illustrated by ARTHUR D. FULLER 


slowly, “that I'll be back in the South 
next year.” 

He glanced up at me quickly. “Sorry 
to hear that,” he said gravely. “By jings, 
I'd like you to get some shootin’!”” His 
eyes drifted away from me and dwelt 
abstractedly on the flaming hillside op- 
posite. He said in a minute, “So you 
figger on going away.” 

“Tt looks very much like it,” I said. 
“I’m not positive yet, but I think so. I’m 
already overdue down there.” 

He had not 
withdrawn his 
eyes from 
that hillside. 

































ay 


at 


Presently he said, “I cal’late you're dis- 
gusted with this country.” 

“Anything but,” I answered with sin- 
cerity. “There’s more to a country than 
its shooting. I intend to come back here 
summers and throw a fly in that brook 
of yours.” 

“Good,” he said, getting up. Then he 
turned on me briskly. “Mebbe I can 
get you a day’s shootin’ that’s worth 
while. I know there’s birds on this 
place—a dozen, mebbe two dozen. It’s 
the old home farm. My brother has it 
now.” He smiled as though deprecating 
the sentiment behind his words as he 
said: ‘We've been kind of savin’ these 
birds. But you’re welcome to shoot on 
it, Cap’n—you and your friend Lan- 
caster. I'll take you. We need three to 
make a job of it. My brother 
don’t hunt.” 

“If you’re preserving 
the birds and don’t want them 
shot,” I answered, “I wouldn’t 
want to shoot there.” 

“Shucks,” he said. “All we’ll take out 
of there won't hurt a mite. Not a mite. 
Them birds are wise—none wiser. The 
huntin’ won’t be a mite easier than 
you'll find anywhere else in the county. 


_ I can promise you is that we'll get 
up more partridge. I ain’t sayin’ we'll 
bag any. I went up there three times 
last year—first time, so far as I know, 
it had been hunted in years. I got a 
bird a day, and I walked miles over 
the hardest kind of goin’. And that was 
toward the end of the season. 
The leaves were down; shootin’ 
was a lot easier. You'd better 
come along.” 
“Right,” I 
thanks—”’ 
“Save ’em,” 
vised dryly. “What you 
want is shootin’; all I’m 
certain of so far is huntin’.” 
“Tomorrow morning, 
then?” 


said. ‘‘Many 


Enoch ad- 


W alking up the pheasant that 
proved to be a woodcock 
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Lancaster and _ that 
pointer of his. A dog will help up there. 
It’s about eight mile north of here. 


“Yep. Bring 


Country is a little rougher; makes 
harder goin’. But you'll see partridge.” 

“We'll be on hand,” I answered. 

It isn’t often in the sportsman’s life 
that he finds a shooting companion ex- 
actly to his taste—a hard-going, keen 
veteran of many a season who will 
hunt until the last shred of daylight 
fades from the sky, and love it; a man 
who can hold his own in good company, 
whether with a rousing tale or a diff- 
cult shot; who finds much more to the 
hunting day than the mere shooting; 
who takes the lean along with the fat 
and hasn't a grumble in him. 

Lancaster was such a man. I knew 
he was happiest when afield. On these 
occasions he radiated a quiet satisfaction 
which was more convincing than any 
amount of argument could be. For 
twenty-five years he had been a trout 
fisherman and a grouse 
hunter; he was wise in 
the ways of woods and 
waters. He was a tall, 
rangy man in his middle 
forties; a lawyer; affable 
and entertaining and the 
best of hosts. 

It was easy to interest 
him in Enoch’s invitation 
Early next morning, with 
his young pointer tucked 
away in the rumble seat 
of the car, we stopped be- 
low the hill to await 
Enoch. The morning was 
crisp and sunshiny, al- 
together beautiful. The 
leaves were still in their 
glory of scarlet and bronze; 
a little thick on the trees 
yet for shooting, but glori- 
ous to the eye. So quiet 
was the air that small 
sounds were distinct: the 
creak of a barn door; the 
rattle of a pump; a boy’s 
voice in ordinary conver- 
sation with someone on 
the hill behind us; the 
satisfied clucking of hens. 
And, from the valley be- 
low, the sudden raucous 
cackle of a cock pheasant, 
followed in a moment by 
the report of a gun, and 
then again the raucous 
cackle until distance 
blotted out the sound. 

Enoch came down the 
hill. ‘‘Mornin’, Jack; 
mornin’, Cap'n,” he said 

“Pile in, Enoch,” Jack 
returned. “Let’s get going to this happy 
hunting ground of yours.” 

“Well,” Enoch said cautiously as he 
got in with us, “I ain’t promisin’ you 
boys anything. But I cal'late there’s 
some grouse on the place if we're smart 
enough to down ’em.” 

“Meaning,” asked Jack, “that they’re 
highly educated?” 

Enoch chuckled. “Highly eddicated 
they is,” he answered. “Mebbe they 
ain't quite as smart as those three wise 
grouse the Cap'n writ about, but 
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they’re smart enough to give us lots 
of trouble. I'll tell you fellers somethin : 
I'll prophesy there won't be four par- 
tridge in the party at the end of the 
day.” 

“Hm-m-m,” Jack said thoughtfully. 
“I don’t know whether we had better 
let you risk your reputation so lightly.” 

Enoch’s face crinkled into a grin. “T'll 
risk her,” he said dryly. 


FTER a short drive over friendly 
roads we came to our destination. 
The country was a little wilder here; pre- 
cipitous hills, which were fair imitations 
of mountains, arose to the west. At the 
foot of them were the farmsteads with 
their meadows, fallow land and pastures; 
with small neat houses and larger barns. 
In front and below us, when we rolled 
into the farmyard, was a delightful little 
valley through which a strong brook 
flowed. 
Enoch got out of the car, went to the 






































To this day I remain proud of that shot 


house and returned with the news that 
husband and wife had gone to the 
county seat but that the offspring told 
him we were expected. We unloaded 
dog and guns and started down the hill 
for the pocket valley which lay there 
so serene and inviting. 

We walked through a cornfield where 
there should have been pheasants. There 
may have been birds there, but we 
failed to get them up. This field was 
bordered by a growth of alders and 
birch, and in one sunny corner of it 


there was a small cluster of apple trees. 

Enoch stopped us. “Always a par- 
tridge in there,” he said. 

Jack swung the pointer, whose name 
was Eight (so called from the brown 
figure 8 marking on his back), in the re- 
quired direction. A moment later there 
came to us the roar of the flush. That 
wise and wary bird had taken wing 
seventy yards or more in front of the 
dog. We had one glimpse of a feathered 
meteor streaking for the valley. 

“Eddicated,” said Enoch with a 
chuckle. 

In the valley we separated, I to go 
along the brook with Jack seventy-five 
yards to my left and Enoch the same 
distance on Jack’s left. I had gone per- 
haps a quarter of a mile when Eight 
came tearing up behind me, passed me 
at a gallop and suddenly, a dozen 
yards ahead, drew up so abruptly that 
his hind quarters described a swift half- 
circle and he fell sprawling. At that 
moment a grouse flushed 
from a tree a little to his 
right. 

I had a fleeting 
glimpse of the bird as it 
headed out over the 
brook. I thought the 
charge overtook it, but 1 
was not sure. When I 
reached the stream, I saw 
the handsome bird float- 
ing toward me and Eight 
gingerly making his way out 
to it. He brought it to me, 
a large cock. 


- NE down!” I shouted 
for my companions’ 
information. 

As I went back toward my 
position I heard Jack’s shout of 
congratulation. 

We met at length, the three of 
us, in a small clearing. To our 
left was a thick alder swamp; to 
our right, a fence corner which 
shut out the brook. We strolled 
leisurely to the edge of the 
thicket. Eight was in there, com- 
ing toward us cautiously, evi- 
dently making game. As he 
neared us we heard the whir of 
the bird’s flight. I was the only 
one in position to see the grouse. 
Jack’s view was intercepted by 
a hickory; Enoch stood on the 
other side of Jack. My shot was 
difficult, and I remain proud of it. 
“Don’t think you got him,” 
Jack remarked. “It’s fearfully 
thick in there. But we had bet- 
ter make sure.” 

We pushed into the thicket. 
Eight had the bird and was bringing it 
to us. And now occurred a ludicrous in- 
cident. Separating us from the dog was 
a tiny runnel of water, not more than a 
foot wide. Eight advanced to the runnel, 
looked up at me wisely, and dropped the 
bird in the tiny stream. “There,” he 
seemed to say. “You evidently prefer 
your birds in the water. Far be it from 
me to spoil your enjoyment.” 

“Well, sir,” said Enoch, scratching his 
head, “it looks as if my reppytation 
is goin’ to be shot before nightfall. 
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“Two yet to go,” Jack reminded him. 
“And the Captain is through. That’s his 
limit. I see that I’ve got to supply the 
other two. I can’t hope for any help 
from you, with your reputation on your 
mind.” 

“Well,” Enoch returned, grinning, “I 
don’t say I wouldn’t take a crack at a 
partridge if he got up right under my 
nose.” 

At noontide we found ourselves in a 
narrow, overgrown flat between two high 
rocky hills. Here we stopped 
an hour for lunch, a pipe and 
a yarn or two. Overhead the 
sun was bright; about us were 
the scents of vegetation and 
the good earth. There is a pe- 
culiar poignancy in certain 
odors. They act directly and 
immediately on the memory 
to evoke other experiences of 
days afield. 

Lying there on my elbow, 
I was suddenly conscious of 
the smell of grass, of cattails 
and sedge from the marsh 
above us. And immediately I 
thought of the fragrant Lou- 
isiana marshland I knew so 
well: of those delightful com- 
panions: the Papa, Alcide and 
young Etienne. Down there it 
would be summer; the first ducking piece 
was yet to be fired at a wedge of in- 
coming wildfowl. 

Jack arose, yawned, stretched. “‘Let’s 
get going,” he said. 

“’Pears to me,’ Enoch remarked 
dryly, “that you're all-fired anxious.” 

“We're going to collect the other two 
birds, or know the reason why,” Jack 
retorted grimly. “Stir yourself, prophet.”’ 

Enoch grinned. “I feel some better 
about thet statement I made,” he said. “I 
was a leetle afraid when the Cap’n got 
goin’ this mornin’. But I’ve seen many a 
day when all the luck was in the first hour.”’ 

“Cheerful,” I said as we got under way. 

Laurel grew thickly on the hillsides. 
We fought our way through it and 
emerged after a time on a meadow 
fringed with clumps of alders mixed with 
briers. Here and there the gay berries of 
the bittersweet lent a gay note. Eight, 
ambling along in front of Jack, pushed 
into one of these thickets and froze. 

“Look!” Jack exclaimed. ‘“That’s not 
a grouse—not in there.” 

“Pheasant, mebbe,”’ Enoch said. 

“Woodcock,” Jack replied. 

“Ain’t no woodcock in the hull county,” 
Enoch retorted. “Not after that hard 
freeze of last week. Go right on in and 
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take a shot at that long-tailed rooster.” 

Jack edged himself gently through the 
thick growth. Closer and closer he came 
to the immobile dog. Now, one step be- 
hind, he paused, looked troubled. “Go 
in, Eight!” he commanded. 

The dog paid no heed. Jack took an- 
other forward step, and almost from 
under his feet a woodcock went up with 
a whistle of wings. He dropped it neatly. 


= OULDN’T have believed it,” 

Enoch said. “Hain’t seen one 
sence summer. I had some nestin’ on the 
place this year.” 

Jack returned to us in a moment, hold- 
ing out the ‘cock. “You said four birds,” 
he said to Enoch. 

“No, sir,’ Enoch denied hastily. “You 
ain’t palmin’ off no woodcock on me as 
partridge. I said four partridge.” 

Jack winked at me. “Four birds, you 
said, Enoch,” he replied firmly. “I defy 
you to deny that this is a game bird.” 

“You ain’t talkin’ to me,” Enoch said 
with finality. “Four partridge. It’s my 
reppytation and I got to pertect it.” 

“All right,” Jack agreed. “Have it your 
way. But we'll beat you out yet.” 

“Yah,” Enoch hooted derisively, “if 


Eight waded out gingerly 


“No, sir,” Enoch 
denied hastily. 
“You ain’t palm- 
in’ off no wood- 


I let you count starlings and crows.” 

There followed a thoroughly exasper- 
ating hour. We were spread out along a 
hillside, I on the ridge, Enoch next to me 
and half-way down, Jack very near the 
bottom. Any birds that I flushed—and 
any that Enoch flushed—were sure to go 
one of two ways: either straight away or, 
more likely, to the valley. 

I came to a small hemlock clump. 
Just beyond it was an acre or two of open 
land. Two wild apple trees grew in a 
corner, and the ground was dotted with 
their wizened fruit. As I headed for them 
a grouse flushed and shot for the valley. 
My shout of “Mark!” aroused another, 
and it went off with a perfect thunder of 
wings. I could see both distinctly as they 
sped away. I saw their quick swerve and 
change of direction, and I guessed that 
their keen eyes had spotted one of my 
companions. So it proved. Both grouse 
were well out of range when they passed 
Enoch. Jack did not even see them. 

I got up the next one from his perch 
in a hemlock. He sailed away down the 
valley, unseen by my friends. The fourth 
flushed from the base of another hemlock 
a quarter mile farther on. Enoch saw 
him, ventured a long shot and missed, 
which brought a derisive hoot from Jack. 

“Holding out on us, eh?” Jack yelled. 

A wire fence brought me up, and I 
strolled down the hill to rejoin my com- 
panions. We were all a little disgruntled, 
I thought. 

“They're wild as hawks,” I said dis- 
consolately. 

The sportsman in Enoch prevented his 
chuckle. “Each year they get worse,” he 
complained. (Continued on page 63) 
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OR many years I have been going 
hunting whenever there was a 
reasonable opportunity, and some- 
times, according to my family, 
when the opportunity was most unreason- 
able. I believe I have had at least one or 
two shots at every kind of game, large 
or small, furred or feathered, in this 
country. Sometimes I have been a mem- 
ber of a small party that camped at night 
wherever we happened to be; at other 
times a member of a larger group, oper- 
ating from a club-house or a lodge. 

There has been infinite 
variety in the sport my com- 
panions and I have had, in 
the terrain hunted over, in 
the game we were after, in 
the arms we used, in our 
transportation, in the very 
climate itself — but there 
was one universal and mon- 
otonous feature in all those 
hunts that fmally became 
somewhat irritating. No 
matter what kind of game 
we brought back to camp or 
club-house, it was almost 
sure to appear on the table 
as the basis of that old 
stand-by of amateur mascu- 
line cooks—mulligan. 

Now, during the first ten 
or fifteen years of hunting 
there can be little objection 
to mulligan. No one can 
honestly deny that mulligan, 
made with a base of ven- 
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ison, rabbit, moose, elk, "an 
squirrel or even bear meat ¢ a Ne 
q PN 


and containing an adequate “”, 
assortment of tender veg- 
etables, is both palatable 
and delicious. 

But after more than a 
decade it begins to pall a trifle. When all 
is said and done, it is merely the simplest 
form of meat stew. Any man, no matter 
how tolerant he is, will eventually begin 
to wonder mildly if there isn’t some other 
way to prepare the meat he has shot. 

If he permits his mind to dwell too 
long on the subject, he is very likely to 
arrive at the conclusion that it might be 
an excellent idea to take the cook along 
on a still-hunt some foggy morning—and 
mistake him for a deer. Such tragic er- 
rors, if the criminal-court records can 
be believed, have been made with much 
less justification. 

There may be a better way to accom- 
plish a change. In fact, there are slight 
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Camp food should be easy to take as well as nourishing 


indications of improvement even now. 
Steaks are appearing on the hunter's 
menu from time to time, but they have 
been, at least within my experience, the 
only variation; and they have not been 
distinguished by excellence. Yet they 
should have been. There is no better 
steak than a juicy slice cut from the 
round of a deer, but it is too often spoiled 
in preparation. 

Now, a venison steak that is prepared 
so as to display prominently all its vir- 
tues should never be less than one and 





Wives admittedly know more about preparing game than 


their husbands 


one half inches thick; and it should be 
broiled, rather than fried. Of course, there 
is a broiler in camp. Grease it and heat 
it well over a hot fire. Place the steak on 
it and reach for a fork. By the time you 
have obtained the fork it will be time to 
turn the steak; continue turning it more 
or less constantly for several minutes. 

This will sear the outside of the steak 
thoroughly and keep in all the juices. 
With the searing accomplished, a bit of 
fat can be added to each side of the 
steak as it becomes the top. Butter is 
best, although bacon fat will do nicely. 
Salt and pepper are added with the 
lumps of fat, the gradual melting of 
which distributes the seasoning evenly. 





By PAUL BROWN 


Drawings by Dick SPENCER 


With a hot fire, at least twelve minutes 
and possibly fifteen will be necessary to 
complete the broiling, which should 
leave the steak a little rare. If you are in 
doubt as to whether or not the steak is 
done, make a short but deep slit in the 
center and observe the color of the meat. 

Although I have eaten venison in the 
woods for years, I cannot recall ever en- 
countering either the heart or the liver 
until last year, and then only as the re- 
sult of strenuous insistence after I had 
brought in my own buck. I have no doubt 
that in the past the cook 
had attended to the dispos- 
al of those choice tidbits, 
for they’re mighty good. 
There are several ways of 
preparing them, but they 
are delicious when fried. 

Slice them rather thinly 
and let them stand in cold, 
salted water for a time. This 
will remove the unpleasant 
juices. Just before frying, 
the slices should be dropped 
into scalding water to com- 
plete the cleansing process. 
This will change the color 
of the meat, but will not 
affect its quality. 


OTH the heart and the 

liver are delicious served 
with bacon. After the bacon 
has been fried and removed 
from the pan, the slices are 
dried, sprinkled with salt 
and pepper and dropped in- 
to the fat. They should be 
fried rather slowly and turn- 
ed frequently; otherwise the 
outside is likely to become 
rather hard—even brittle— 
while the inside of the slice 
is still underdone. 

If preferred, the slices can be dredged 
in flour before they are dropped into the 
hot bacon grease. When the meat has 
been removed, an entirely satisfactory 
brown gravy can be made by adding hot 
water to the contents of the pan and stir- 
ring briskly. Milk is better than water if 
available. 

The saddle of venison is really a roast 
and should be so considered. Somehow 
or other, probably because the process 
cannot be actually watched while in 
progress, roasting is not so popular with 
amateur cooks, but there is nothing diff- 
cult about it. 

Deer will ordinarily yield a saddle of 
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from 7 to 15 pounds and in a hot oven 
should be well roasted in from 134 hours 
to 2% hours. Plunging a sharp fork into 
the roast deeply from time to time is the 
best way of telling when to remove it 
from the oven. 

To prepare the roast, trim away the 
flank meat and excess bone. Place it in a 
pan with a cupful of water, a little vine- 
gar (which will have a tendency to make 
the meat tender as well as to impart an 
added flavor) and two tablespoonfuls of 





than one and a half inches thick 


bacon fat. A couple of small onions may 
be added if desired. 

When the roast has been under way 
for about fifteen minutes, season it with 
salt and pepper and baste it with the 
liquid contents of the pan. If the fatty 
fluid cooks away, more water should be 
added, so that the roast can be basted 
every few minutes to insure moist ten- 
derness. The roasts that appear in the 
field on rare occasions when the cook’s 
conscience prompts him to lay aside the 
frying pan are often hard and brittle be- 
cause they have not been basted. 

Incidentally, if it is at all possible, 
watercress should be served with the 
roast. Usually, in any country where 
deer are to be found, there are also open 
springs where cress remains green and 
palatable during the fall and winter 
months. A slight dressing of diluted vine- 
gar and a sprinkling of salt improve it. 

Elk, moose and bear meat can all be 
treated in essentially the same way as 
venison, making allowances for the fact 
that moose and bear are likely to be 
rather fatty. When preparing them for 
the table, instead of adding bacon grease 
or butter, the excess fat that drips from 
the meat should be spooned from the pan 
and discarded. Of course, it can be saved 
and used as the basis of meat stock, but 
it is liable to be unsatisfactory if worked 
up later into either soups or gravies. 


by preparing the meat of these larger 
animals it is often advantageous to 
add just a bit of highly flavored spice of 
some sort to the usual seasoning—a mere 
dash of cloves, nutmeg, cinnamon or 
allspice. Such a small quantity will be 
evident only to the most educated palate, 
and it will serve to disguise the coarse, 
gamy taste that is often found objection- 
able. With these meats a bit of vinegar 
should also be used to make them more 
tender, the quantity varying according 
to the strength of the vinegar. If of 
usual strength a tablespoonful is suffi- 


What! No Mulligan? 


cient for every three pounds of meat. 

Potpie is so commonly encountered in 
the woods that its preparation need not 
be described here, as it is merely a stew 
made by boiling meat with small pieces 
of dough and potatoes, usually thickened 
slightly by a little flour. The most that 
can be said for potpie is that it is satis- 
fying and warming—which isn’t such a 
bad recommendation. 

There is another way of boiling wild 
meat that makes potpie and mulligan 
look like the efforts of a cook who never 
graduated from the culinary kindergar- 
ten. A piece of meat cut from the round, 
large enough to allow about one and one- 
half pounds of lean meat for every por- 
tion to be served, is placed in a large 
pot and covered with at least an inch of 
cold water. Salt and pepper and finely 
chopped onion—one for every person— 
are added. The meat is allowed to boil 
rather slowly for 2% hours. Three hours 
of slower boiling is better. 

Scum will rise to the surface. This 
should be removed and additional water 
added from time to time to keep it at 
the original level. The liquid will eventu- 
ally become a rich and fragrant broth. 

Approximately a half hour before the 
meat will be done, potatoes are added at 
the rate of three per person. They should 
be cut into halves if they are large. The 
meat and the potatoes will be done at 
the same time. The potatoes are then 
crushed on the individual dinner plates 
and mixed with the rich broth. This stew 
is guaranteed to disappear so rapidly that 
inhalation seems to describe the process 
better than swallowing. 

With this boiled dish there is nothing 
better than cole-slaw, either hot or cold; 
and it’s easy to make. 

Shred the cabbage. Then prepare a 
dressing as follows: For each head of 
cabbage crack four eggs into a bowl and 
mix them to complete smoothness with 
114 heaping tablespoonfuls of flour. Add 
to this a half cupful of vinegar, a half 
cupful of water, two slightly heaped 





It might be an excellent 
idea to mistake the cook for a deer 


tablespoonfuls of sugar, salt and pepper 
to taste, and stir until completely mixed. 

Grease a rather large frying pan. Put 
the dressing in this and heat—but be care- 
ful only to warm it. Then place the cab- 
bage in the pan and stir constantly to in- 
sure an even distribution of the dressing, 
which will slowly thicken as the heating 
progresses. 

If the amount of dressing is insuffi- 
cient, simply add a little more water; but 
wait a bit before doing so, as water will 
be exuded by the cabbage. Cold slaw is 
slightly cooked and then cooled; hot 
slaw is cooked and promptly served. 


O much for the meat of the larger 
animals. All sportsmen, however, 
cannot collect big game. The vast ma- 
jority hunt birds, rabbits or squirrels. 
Generally these are taken home and pre- 
pared by their’ wives—who admittedly 
know more about it than their husbands. 
Were the men to cook them, the chances 
are the inevitable mulligan would result. 
After all, it’s difficult to spoil meat by 
boiling it. However, there are one or two 
other and possibly better ways of serving 
squirrel or rabbit. One is to fry or pan- 
broil them; another is to roast them. 
Both are easy and simple. 
To fry, clean and wash the meat thor- 
oughly and soak it in salted water, over- 





night if possible. Use a heavy pan with 
lots of bacon grease. Cut the animals in- 
to convenient pieces—quarters for rab- 
bits; halves for squirrels. Season liber- 
ally and drop into the hot fat. Turn them 
frequently until they are seared, and fin- 
ish the frying over a lower fire. 

Many people like to parboil the meat 
first. Others add a small onion to flavor 
the meat. Some prefer to dredge the 
pieces in flour before frying. 

Roasting either of these small animals 
is equally simple. Put them into a pan, 
raised an inch or so from the bottom by 
means of a wire grill, and cover with a 
tight lid. For the first quarter hour the 
oven should be very hot, so that the meat 
is seared and the (Continued on page 59) 
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Above—Seven gen- 
tlemen on the sky- 
line—curious but 
not greatly alarmed 
by the camera hunt- 
er below them who 
has made a perfect 
stalk to get this most 
unusual picture 


Below—A group of 
rams paying little 
or no attention to 
the camera. Only 
one in the group 
seems to be the 
least bit suspicious 


Alaska’s White Sheep 


Photos by SLIM CROCKER 


Center—A white or 
Dall ram. These 
sheep are similar to 
the Rocky Moun- 
tain bighorn except 
in color, and also 
their horns are 
more slender and 
have more flare 


Below — However. 
they haven’t missed 
a trick and at last 
have decided to be 
on their way before 
the rifle takes the 
place of the camera 
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EDITORIAL 


Stix Million Dollars for Ducks 


N the House of Representatives of the Seventy- 

fourth Congress there is a man named Richard M. 

Kleberg. He comes from down in Texas—Corpus 
Christi, to be exact, a name as closely associated with 
wildfowl shooting as Currituck or Reelfoot. Since man 
knoweth not to the contrary, our migratory waterfowl 
have gathered in vast hordes along the Gulf Coast of 
Texas ; so perhaps it is only natural that Congressman 
Kleberg should have a friendly interest in wild ducks 
and geese. 

Many sportsmen in this country first heard of Con- 
gressman Kleberg last year when he piloted the Duck 
Stamp Bill through the House of Representatives. It is 
now time again for every duck hunter in this country to 
salute the Texas Congressman. On May 9 he intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives a bill ““To amend 
the Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act of March 16, 
1934, and certain other Acts relating to game and other 
wildlife, administered by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and for other purposes.”” On June 5, this bill was 
passed by the House of Representatives. 

A similar bill was immediately introduced in the 
Senate and sponsored by the Committee on Wild Life 
of that body. It was passed by the Senate with certain 
amendments on June 11. 

Sportsmen everywhere have reason to feel deeply 
grateful to their friend from Texas. Briefly, here is 
what the new law will do. First, it will simplify the 
sale of duck stamps. This fall, before you start out to 
shoot a migratory game bird, you won't have to take a 
notary public with you and untangle a ball of red tape 
in order to give the Government a dollar to help the 
ducks. 

This should increase the revenue received from duck 
stamps by at least $200,000, and it is entirely possible 
that twice this amount may be added. This fall, stamps 
will be on sale at all post offices of the first and second 
class instead of certain post offices designated here and 
there. Furthermore, stamp collectors may walk right 
in openly and buy just as many duck stamps as they 
wish to purchase, even if they never shot a duck in their 
life and never intend to. 

Last year, philanthropic men who wished to help 
the waterfowl by purchasing a number of stamps were 
not allowed to do so. This year they can dig down and 
buy whole sheets of stamps if they so desire. 


NCIDENTALLY, if a few more Federal wardens 

were scattered here and there, it would have a ten- 
dency to increase the sale of stamps in sections which 
made a very bad showing last year. Recently I saw a 
tabulated list showing the number of stamps sold in the 
various states. I was not surprised to see that Illinois, 
Minnesota, Texas and Wisconsin each sold more than 
40,000 stamps, as these states are famed for their duck 
shooting. California followed closely with the sale of 
37,316 ; Oklahoma with 27,732; Michigan with 23,975 ; 
Missouri with 22,570; and Nebraska with 21,251. 

Considering the amount of duck shooting in the 
States in question, these all seem to be fair enough. But 


a further examination of the list showed that Georgia 
only sold 1,327 duck stamps, and Maryland only sold 
6,020. In these two cases it looks very much as though 
some of the boys had forgotten to buy their duck 
stamps. But the shock came when it was found that 
North and South Carolina combined only turned in 
6,076 duck stamps. Certainly a better showing can’ be 
made if a few Federal wardens are assigned the job 
of encouraging thoughtless sportsmen to buy a duck 
stamp before they go duck shooting. 

The bill also contains provisions which will strength- 
en the Lacey Act, which prohibits interstate commerce 
in game and other wild life killed or shipped in viola- 
tion of the law. This will not only stop a great deal of 
the illicit traffic in game, but it will stop the illegal ship- 
ment of beaver hides and other fur. 

The most interesting part of the bill, however, comes 
along near the end in this wording : “The President of 
the United States is hereby authorized to allocate out 
of moneys appropriated to him . . . such sum as he may 
deem necessary or advisable for the acquisition by pur- 
chase, or otherwise, including the necessary expenses 
incidental thereto, of areas of land and water or land 
or water for game bird and animal refuges and for 
migratory bird sanctuaries and refuges.’ However, 
the original bill did not specify any given amount of 
money to be set aside for these purposes. 


HEN Sen. Peter Norbeck of South Dakota, long 

a champion of game conservation, introduced a 
joint resolution as an amendment which definitely ap- 
propriates out of the unexpended balance of the cur- 
rent year’s $3,300,000,000 relief appropriation a sum 
of $6,000,000 “‘for the restoration, rehabilitation, and 
protection of migratory waterfowl and other wildlife.” 

In recent months the average reader of the daily press 
has become accustomed to the terms “millions” and 
“billions.” Compared with funds handed out in other 
directions, $6,000,000 is really an insignificant amount ; 
but $6,000,000 is more money than game protection 
ever received before at any one time. Sportsmen over 
the country have been rather caustic in their remarks 
concerning funds appropriated for other conservation 
projects. They felt that wild life had been slighted. 
Now the waterfowl and the sportsmen are at least get- 
ting a share. 

The duck shooters of this country have confidence 
in Jay Darling, Chief of the Biological Survey, and they 
know that, given funds with which to operate, he will 
do things. This is the first large sum of money the 
Biological Survey has ever received. For years they 
have been asked to do a big job without the sinews of 
war. Now, with this $6,000,000 and with the funds 
from the sale of stamps, the Biological Survey should 
soon be able to show real results to the duck hunters of 


this country. 
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NGLERS interested in big-game 
fishing are keenly alive to the 
marlin phase of the sport now 
being developed. There is a defi- 

nite reason for this trend. It is not that 
fewer broadbill swordfish are being 
hooked off Montauk Point than in other 
years; and it is certainly not because of 
any scarcity of giant tuna in Liverpool 
Bay, Nova Scotia. But when a single boat 
lays so many huge blue marlin on the 
dock in two seasons that all the success- 
ful broadbill fishermen of all time on the 
Atlantic Coast have to pool their com- 
bined swordfish catch to surpass the rec- 
ord, sportsmen are bound to check over 
their tackle and make the trek to the new 
fish mine. 

The narrowed stretch of the Gulf 
Stream between Miami and the Bahama 
Islands is the hot spot. And it is no com- 
mon white marlin that is furnishing the 
fireworks. It is a blue marlin. 

Countless buckets of ink have gushed 
over the literary dam in recent months 
about blue marlin. Many sportsmen have 
a hazy idea of the tackle used in the pur- 
suit of these mighty warriors, but they 
are still as much in the dark as ever on 
the actual methods employed in luring 
one of these fish to the bait and finally 
capturing him, despite the constant com- 
petition of the numerous sharks. 

There is an excellent reason for this 
lack of important information. Most of 
the ink has been spattered by pseudo- 
experts who never saw a blue marlin in 
the water, or by fortunate sportsmen 
who woke up with a blue marlin on the 
line either through an act of Providence 
or the foresight of engaging the services 
of a captain that knew his business. And 
no light will be shed on that part of the 
game until some successful charter-boat 





The much-talked-of blue marlin. Note the sickle-like curve, 
or rake, of the dorsal fin and that it comes to a sharp point 


By LANSDELL ANDERSON 


captain, the man behind the gun, throws 
discretion to the winds and writes the 
story. Only in that way will the angling 
fraternity get the real facts. It will be a 
long time before that important docu- 
ment comes into being. At present, the 
few captains who have laboriously 
wrenched those secrets from the Stream 
are guarding them jealously. 

I have served my apprenticeship as 
mate on a fishing boat—served it under 
the cleverest man in the field. I know the 
inside story. But it would hardly be fair 
for a mate to take off his coat, roll up 
his sleeves, and say, “This is how my 
captain does it.”” A mate can tell you, 
however, enough about the game to start 
you off on the right track and save you 
a season’s grief and blind experimenta- 
tion. He can also point out the difference 
between white and blue marlin, so that 
you will not waste time putting the sad- 
dle on the wrong horse—trying white 
marlin methods on big blue ones. 


Ai-tnoucs a few larger specimens 
have been reported, the generally 
accepted white marlin record stands at 
141 pounds. The vast majority of those 
boated fall short of the 100-pound mark. 
For every one brought into Palm Beach, 
several score are hung on the fish-racks 
at Miami; and the Bahama side of the 
Stream is considered a far better fishing 
ground than the Florida side. Last sum- 
mer there were twenty-odd taken be- 
tween Barnegat Ridge and Montauk 
Point. 

The white marlin is a game fish of the 
front rank. Although lacking the bulk 
and tremendous strength of the broad- 
bill, he will tax the skill of the most ex- 
pert angler with his bagful of aerial 
acrobatics. The premier jumping-jack of 
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marlin. The front line of the dorsal finis 
curved and the top of the fin is blunt 


The common white 
straight instead of 
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Different fish with different habits require different angling tactics 


the spearfish family, he has other weap- 
ons at his command when his frenzied, 
tail-walking spurts and magnificent grey- 
hound lunges fail him in his fight for 
freedom. Even a tuna does not rip off 
line as fast as the marlin when he bores 
down, deeper and deeper, in his mad 
effort to rid himself of that piercing steel 
barb. When his stout heart finally fails 
and he is slowly forced to the boat, you 
know you have fought and whipped a 
true warrior, a real game fish. 


HITE marlin are not gaffed at the 

boat. Once the boatman gets a firm 
grip on the fish’s bill, the marlin comes 
aboard in a jiffy. And even as your cap- 
tain leans over the gunwale and carefully 
leads the played-out fish closer so that 
he can grasp the stocky bill, you will see 
the faint vertical stripes fading out. By 
the time your prize lies on the deck at 
your feet, those stripes may have van- 
ished entirely 

The white or common marlin of the At- 
lantic closes in on a bait in much the same 
manner as a sailfish. If you are keen 
enough to spot him before he rises to the 
surface, hot on the trail of your fast- 
trolled bait, you will see a dark shadow 
maturing into a deep purple streak as the 
marlin comes on for the kill, his stubby 
sail weaving as it slices through the wake 
of the skipping bait. As he strikes, you 
may see the tip of his sharp-pointed tail, 
fanning so rapidly that motion can not 
be discerned there at all. His pectoral 
fins, spread wide, are ice-blue in color 
as he planes in for the kill. 

At the instant he raps the bait he will 
turn and, if you feed him about a dozen 
feet of line, the chances are that you will 
hook a white marlin when you fetch up 


hard on your rod. If not, you still have 
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an excellent chance to tease him up again. 
Reel furiously, working your rod in a 
short, jerky motion; and be prepared to 
free-spool the reel the moment you feel 
the next tap, so that you can give the 
angered fish another opportunity to take 
the bait. Once he is hooked, strike him 
again to set the hook firmly. 

In charging an outrigger bait dancing 
along on top of the water, far out to the 
side of the boat, a white marlin gives you 
a broadside view of his deep-purple dor- 
sal, a blocky, square-shaped sail, except 
at the base, where it widens out. It is 
hot pointed at the top. There is very lit- 
tle curve or rake apparent, just straight 
lines, 

Baits skipped on the surface of the 
water by a kite or long, whippy outrigger 
rarely fail to lure a white marlin into 
striking, once he shows up behind the 
bait. The action imparted to baits by 
these devices raises more fish than stern- 
trolled lures. The records of sportsmen 
employing these methods to give marlin 
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baits lifelike action stand as an unan- 
swerable challenge to the few bullheaded 
skeptics who still doubt the effectiveness 
of skipping baits. 

Most marlin enthusiasts prefer strips 
cut from the belly of a tuna, bonito or 
dolphin, although many have great luck 
with mullet or balao. It is vitally impor- 
tant that the lure does not revolve or spin. 


NCE a white marlin stuns his prey, 

he gulps it down in far shorter time 
than a sailfish. Allowing the slack line to 
flow off the free-spooled reel for four or 
five seconds before snubbing it and lean- 
ing back hard on the rod is usually ample 
time. Experienced anglers vary the dura- 
tion of the “drop” according to the man- 
ner and angle of the marlin’s attack. 
When the bait is presented to him on 
too heavy a hook and a cable leader 
larger than 1/32-inch size, it settles un- 
naturally and makes the marlin more 
cautious than usual. But just as soon 
as it is pulled away from him he 


Pane 


S. Kip Farrington, Jr., and Sam Cass with two blue marlin. Note stripés on the back, rake of the dorsal and length of pectoral fins 


will invariably take another crack at it. 

A high-grade 6/0 reel clipped on a 
double-enamel split-bamboo rod_ that 
balances properly with the reel makes an 
ideal outfit. While a novice may even 
“break off” while using 36-thread line, 
the average marlin-minded angler prefers 
the best quality 18-thread line that he 
can purchase. There are also many sup- 
porters of No. 15 thread. Too heavy a 
line has a tendency to hold the fish down, 
limiting his jumps and cramping his 
style. 

A 6/0 to 9/0 Sobey hook—the size and 
kind of bait used determine the size of 
the hook—and a medium-weight piano- 
wire leader at least ten feet long com- 
plete the rig. A snap swivel attached to 
the line permits a quick change of bait 
and prevents a kinked leader at impor- 
tant moments. 

The better class of charter boats are 
equipped with the proper tackle for the 
pursuit of sailfish and white marlin. The 
novice who wants to outfit himself for a 
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marlin expedition will do well to shun 
the cut-rate stores selling tackle that is 
“cheaper, but just as good.” It will in- 
variably bog down at a crucial moment. 

Fishing for the blue marlin of the 
Bahamas is an entirely different proposi- 
tion. S. Kip Farrington, Jr., a successful 
marlin sportsman, maintains that the 
blues are closely related to the black 
marlin of New Zealand. He intimates 
that they are brothers. If so, they should 
have the same general lines and look 
somewhat alike. 

Before forming your opinion, compare 
the 502-pound blue marlin taken in the 
Atlantic by Louis R. Wasey with the 
black marlin weighing 976 pounds caught 
by Capt. Laurie D. Mitchell on the 
West Coast. The latter was only a few 
inches longer. That is at the rate of about 
200 pounds for each extra inch. Further, 
there is a distinct dissimilarity in appear- 
ance. Undoubtedly cousins, they are 
hardly brothers under the fin. 

Ernest Hemingway, an angler and 
author who should know whereof he 
speaks, in a sex discourse on Cuban mar- 
lin, inclines toward the belief that all 
varieties—blue, black, striped and silver 
—are adolescent white marlin. He may 
be correct. I do not subscribe in full to 
his theory. 

Mr. Hemingway’s contention that the 
large, well-rounded, striped marlin of the 
Atlantic is an age variation of the com- 
mon white marlin is certainly tenable. 
I definitely agree with him on that point. 
They are regularly caught in the transi- 
tion stage, around the 100- to 125-pound 
mark. But just because roe is rarely 


found in the striped marlin caught off 
Cuba it does not necessarily follow that 
all striped marlin are adolescent white 
marlin of male sex only. Since white and 
striped marlin are generally caught off 
Cuba from March to June only, is it not 
possible that they spawn elsewhere at 
some other time of the year? And that 
therefore Hemingway could not expect 
to find roe in those fish off Cuba? This 
theory is not upset by the fact that Cuban 
fishermen found roe in a striped marlin 
late in the season last year; rather, it is 
strengthened by that discovery. 

Now examine his theory that black 
marlin are old degenerate marlin of all 
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varieties. And because roe is found in 
the huge black marlin taken in Cuban 
waters it does not necessarily follow that 
they are all female fish of common mar- 
lin origin as Hemingway would have us 
believe. Giant marlin resemble white 
marlin about as much as tigers resemble 
common house cats. That goes for their 
actions as well as general appearance. If 
they are old white marlin, they must 
trade in the old body job for a new one 
along with their change of habits, fighting 
tactics and general color scheme. And do 
it overnight. None are ever caught in the 
transition stage. Since they do not show 
up off Cuba until July and August, is it 
not more reasonable to suppose that they 
move into those waters for spawning pur- 
poses at about the same time that the 
white marlin move out? And that they 
are merely cousins of the white marlin? 


T is Capt. Tom Gifford’s contention 

that Hemingway’s so-called black mar- 
lin of Cuba are identical to the variety of 
the marlin species that he has named the 
blue marlin of the Bahamas. And Gifford 
has fished Cuba. It has been shown that 
the Bahama fish differ greatly from the 
black marlin of the Pacific. Whether they 
differ from the so-called black marlin of 
Cuba is still to be determined. To avoid 
confusion I will hereafter refer to the 
Bimini variety as blue marlin. 

This theory leaves us with at least two 
distinct varieties of the marlin species on 
the Atlantic: the common white marlin 
which mature into the striped variety; 
and the blue marlin; plus the added pos- 
sibility of a third variety: Hemingway’s 
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black marlin which he describes as an 
ugly fish with a bill like a baseball bat, a 
rugged, heavy build and coarse meat. 

In the Pacific there are unquestionably 
two varieties: the common marlin which 
become striped; and the black; and, pos- 
sibly, if we can judge by photographs and 
artificially colored mounts, the type 
caught off Tahiti. These alone of the 
Pacific marlin have the appearance of 
the blue marlin found in the Atlantic 
from Cuba to Montauk. 

This summer should tell the story. 
Gifford is fishing Bahama waters. Hem- 
ingway has temporarily forsaken Cuba 
for a try at the Bimini marlin so that he 
can settle the question to his own satis- 
faction. And the author is dogging their 
wakes with movie equipment, colored 
film and colored still plates in an effort to 
settle the question to your satisfaction. 

In stalking these large game fish in the 
Bahamas, the hot spot for blue marlin, 
some anglers anchor themselves in an 
uncomfortable fishing chair in a wildly 
pitching boat for endless hours. They 
hang on to a heavy rod with one hand 
and apply sunburn lotions with the other, 
breaking the monotony now and then 
with cold drinks. Unquestionably, this 
unwise procedure leaves them with “‘fish- 
erman’s seat,” and they take a terrific 
beating from the sun. When a big blue 
marlin crashes the bait, they are so ex- 
hausted and so mentally sluggish that the 
fish bests them in short order. 

Farrington’s method of attack seems 
more sensible. Since far more blue mar- 
lin are hooked on baits skipped from an 
outrigger than on those trolled from the 
stern of the boat, he runs his line up to 
the tip of the outrigger and sticks his 
rod in one of the holders conveniently 
fastened inside the gunwale. After the 
strike, there elapses a period of several 
seconds before the fish runs the slack 
out of the line on the “drop back” from 
the outrigger. That allows Farrington 
ample time to dive into the backless fish- 
ing chair, snatch the rod from the holder, 
and strike the fish. Meanwhile he has 
been able to relax and get some relief 
from the scorching sun, keeping cool 
while watching (Continued on page 53) 


The white marlin has a square dorsal 
without rake, no stripes on back and short 
pectoral fins 


Below—White marlin charging the bait 
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‘The Blood Bath 


This story won the Third Prize in the Narrowest Escape from Death Story Contest 


Illustrated by 
LYNN BOGUE HUNT 





By 
ALDEN G. STEVENS 


story of escape from death should 

contain a large portion of the ele- 

ment of suspense. But in this story 
of mine there is no suspense. I felt no 
sensation of fear at the time of the hap- 
pening itself—in fact, not until several 
days afterward. The action was too rapid 
for either emotion. Besides, I was suffer- 
ing such acute pain that I was quite in- 
different to such a minor thing as death. 

This is the story of an African buffalo. 
A huge, blue-black bulk armed with 
enormous horns that meet in an armor 
plate of bony boss in the center of his 
forehead. Fast and active as a polo pony. 
Eyesight keen as that of an eagle; hearing 
and sense of smell more highly developed 
than that of any other animal on the face 
of the globe—of matchless courage and 
ferocious cunning. 

His method of attack is unpredictable, 
as much so as that of a human antago- 
nist. Wounded, he is extremely formid- 
able because he is vengeful and wily. 

Among the various tricks by which he 
has lured many a hunter to death is the 
age-old one of back-tracking, ambush and 
attack. Ahead is a wounded buffalo. He 
may make a wide circle to the rear of the 
hunter who is trailing him and then stalk, 
as a cat does a bird, until within charging 
distance. He may back in beside his trail 
and wait there for the hunter to appear. 
Again, he may circle and come in ambush 
by his spoor ahead of the hunter, there 
to wait patiently as an Indian. Whatever 
he does is deadly and full of an uncanny 
sagacity. 

Just before leaving Dar-es-Salaam on 
the East African coast for one of my 
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long trade safaris into the interior of 
Tanganyika, my old Arab friend, Ali bin 
Salim, had sought me out and given me 
a commission. He wanted me to get him 
fifteen buffalo hides, offering me a price 
of 12 pounds sterling per skin. I had ac- 
cepted, glad to accommodate this courtly 
old Arab whose hospitality and kindness 
to me had made bearable several hot sea- 
sons at the coast. 

During the ensuing three months I had 
traveled many miles, swinging in a wide 
circle from Dodoma in the country of 
the Wagogo people, southward and bear- 
ing west around Lake Rukwa, then north 
again toward Kigoma. I had done a good 
trade in beeswax and hides, and at vari- 
ous points behind me the bones of twelve 
buffalo whitened in the bush. Twelve of 
those big 200-pound skins had been field- 
cured with salt and alum, quartered and 
sent by special carriers to the distant 
coast. Three more, and my contract with 
Ali would be completed. 


WAS in camp at the southern end of 

a mountain range near the Ugala 
River. My trade with the local tribe was 
finished. The country was filled with 
buffalo. It seemed like a good opportun- 
ity to get the three I needed. So, on this 
certain morning several years ago, I 
started out from camp with my gun bear- 
er, all set for buffalo. 

There may be mornings more glorious 
than those of the high country of east- 
central Africa. If there are, I have never 
seen them. There is a vital coolness in 
the air. Alternate bars of rose and gray 
lie along the tops of the eastern hills, 
and the vast sky of Africa arches, a deep 






In an instant his savage bulk would 
lunge forward and the full weight 
of him, impelled by two thousand 
pounds of bone and muscle, would 
come down on me 





purple, over a land yet dark and hidden 
in the mystery of night. 

Suddenly, as though at a signal from 
some far trumpet, plain, mountain and 
forest are flooded with light. A great 
flock of guinea-fowl wings across the sky. 
Zebra, kongoni, wildebeest, impala and 
gazelle drift across the rolling plains in 
countless thousands, feeding into the 
wind. From some hidden village of mud 
and wattle huts sounds the distant beat 
of a drum. 

It was on such a morning that we 
pushed into the bush—open scattered 
bush. Before long we picked up the spoor 
of our quarry—like big cattle tracks the 
size of dessert plates. We went on very 
cautiously. 

It was silent there in the bush, and the 
sun, an hour high, was like a weight on 
our backs. Finally we came to a halt at 
the crest of a long slope where we could 
look out over the country ahead of us. 
To the right stretched miles of low-grow- 
ing acacia and thorn, ending in plains that 
became lost in blue distance. Immedi- 
ately before us was a rocky hill, perhaps 
half a mile long and a few hundred feet 
high. It was covered with « stunted 
growth and bare rocky ledges. 

I had taught my gun bearer, Mbogo, 
to shoot, and he was a good man with a 
rifle. He was of the tribe of Wanyamwezi 
and had been with me for years. In no 
other man’s courage, loyalty and intel- 
ligence have I ever had the complete con- 
fidence that I had in his. It was this faith 
in him that prompted my next move. 

Looking over the country ahead, I de- 
cided that we should separate, Mbogo 
going to the left (Continued on page 64) 
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Coanoe_Lrip Photography 


Everyone should record the high spots of a successful wilderness trip 





HOTOGRAPHY in the woods is a 

good deal like fishing—the best 

ones get away. The biggest fish 

have the best fighting chance, and 
the best scenes are often the most dif- 
ficult to take. Thus, when the camper ex- 
hibits his pictures, he punctuates his 
remarks with “Right here we saw a 
moose, but I didn’t have the camera 
with me” and “I should have been in 
this one too, but there was no one else 
to take the picture.’ And so on, glibly 
showing himself up for what he really is 
—a camper always and a photographer 
only now and then. 

This seems reasonable enough until 
you reflect that although one can enjoy 
his canoe trip for only two weeks he 
ought to be enjoying the pictures of it 
all the rest of his life instead of apolo- 
gizing for them. Viewed in this light, 
camera and films become fully as re- 
spectable as fishing tackle. 

That pearl of wisdom has cost me 
dear in time, money and disappoint- 
ments. Like many a novice, I used to 
select the camera which fitted both 
pocketbook and personal taste. Natural- 
ly, I stung myself grandly, for I gen- 
erally succeeded in buying the wrong 
camera simply because my personal taste 
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did not jibe with my photographic re- 
quirements. Later I realized that the 
modern camera, even a cheap one, is a 
beautiful precision instrument and its 
choice should be approached with prayers 
and fastings. The sensible procedure is 
to reckon what the camera must do and 
then buy the one which will meet the 
specifications. 

Of course, the first requirement of 
wilderness picture-making is that the 
camper shall be able to “shoot” anything 
he likes, no matter how suddenly it 
comes before him. The swiftly changing 
scenes of lake and portage, or fighting 
fish or startled game all argue that he 
must have his camera on his belt every 
instant of daylight, and that doesn’t 
mean just sometimes. Therefore, it must 
be thin, flat and rather small. Most cam- 
eras are too chunky to be carried con- 
veniently. In fact, the only variety which 
meets this specification is the roll-film, 
folding type. 

For all its compactness, the older type 
of roll-film, folding camera comes slow- 
ly to its work. After you have opened 
the case, you have still to set the distance 
gauge and drag forth the lens on its 
track. You might almost say it is re- 
luctant to take pictures and hangs back 


The self-timer made it possible for both of us to get into 


this picture 


as long as possible. The newer type, 
however, is very fast. When you press 
the button to open the case, the lens 
snaps automatically into shooting posi- 
tion. This is the woodsman’s instrument, 
for it is eager to take pictures and 
literally leaps to its work. 

Most of this speed will be lost if the 
camera has only the tiny reflecting view 
finder. Even in good light, you must 
search its microscopic image long before 
you can distinguish small objects in the 
field. You hold the camera at the waist 
line, and therefore it sees all things from 
a very inhuman point of view, since hu- 
man beings do not have eyes in their 
belts. In short, the reflecting view finder 
has no virtue in it. A pox on ’t, say I. 


HE right finder for the canoe-trip 

camera is the direct view finder, a 
small metal frame without lens. With it 
you hold the instrument to your eye, 
braced firmly against nose and cheek 
bone where it will not be jarred by 
breathing or heart beats. You look di- 
rectly at the scene and see all objects in- 
stantly full size. Also, you see around the 
frame and are prepared to follow the 
movements of any subject. And the cam- 
era sees whatever you see from your 
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point of view, which is as it should be. 

Now for the lens. The requirements of 
canoe-trip photography say that it must 
be “fast’’ in order to make pictures with 
short exposures in the dim light of the 
forest, and at the same time everything 
must be sharp. Impossible. The big, fast 
lenses give bright images on the film, but 
they are costly and do not see very well 
because of their shallow depth of focus. 
If you set the distance gauge for 6 feet, 
the big lens will see everything sharply 
at that distance but objects only a few 
inches nearer or farther will be fuzzy. 
To make both near and far objects sharp 
on the film you must “stop down” the 
lens by closing the diaphragm, and there- 
by lose the main advantage of its high 
speed. 

These photographic optics are not all 
beer and skittles. If you gain one thing, 
you must sacrifice another. The best 
compromise is the f.4.5 lens, which does 
not cost too much and has speed and 
fair depth of focus. Even at that, you 
will have it stopped down to f.11 most 
of the time. 

Fortunately, the widely diverse ex- 
posure requirements of wilderness pic- 
ture-making can be met by a single shut- 
ter mechanism. It must give exposures as 





Canoe-Trip Photography 


ing position as it comes to hand, with its 
fast, accurate, direct view finder, its f.4.5 
lens and its shutter of wide speed range 
and built-in self-timer. You may obtain 
it in 2% x 4% inches, which is a fine size 
for album prints, or 2%4 x 3%, which is 
less expensive. Or if you like quite small 
prints, you will buy the smaller size with 
a divider which permits taking 16 half- 
size pictures on a roll of 8 exposures, 
2% x 3%. But whatever size you choose, 
you can’t beat that type of camera for 
woods work. 


O beautiful a precision instrument de- 
serves a better carrying case than 
the stiff, plush-lined affairs sold in shops. 
Their glued-in plush linings come loose 
at the first wetting, and their patent cov- 
er locks are forever sticking when you 
want the camera in a hurry. Have none 
of them, but cut your sheath from soft 
elk hide, bind it with rawhide laces and 
secure the flap with a simple button and 
button-hole. You will want both shoulder 
strap and belt loop. The shoulder strap 
takes the weight, and the belt loop keeps 
the camera well around toward the back 
of the body, protected and out of the 
way. 
The tripod, unfortunately, is one of 
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The small quick-draw camera caught the Canada jay on the food sack 


short as 1/250 second to stop the motion 
of the rushing water in falls and rapids 
and the leaping fish. It should give auto- 
matic exposures of 1 second and also 
“bulb” and “time” for the camp scenes 
taken by the dim light of early morning 
or late afternoon. More than this, it must 
have a delayed-action mechanism, called 
a self-timer, which will allow you to set 
the camera on a tripod or rock and get 
into the scene before the exposure is 
made. 

The last is really very important, as 
the Chief Mate and I discovered on our 
hirst trip. The record was unsatisfactory 
and monotonous; half the pictures 
showed Mrs. Price, the other half showed 
me. None showed us together, merely be- 
cause we had no self-timer. 

There you have it: the thin, compact, 
€ver-ready roll-film, folding camera, 
Which springs automatically into shoot- 


those inescapable evils, for without it 
you can neither use the self-timer nor 
make the rather long exposures of early 
morning and late afternoon. The one I 
suggest is the cheapest, a channel metal 
type whose legs unfold. It is the meanest 
to open, but it is more compact than the 
wooden ones and taller and more rigid 
than the metal ones with tubular legs. 
You won’t like it, but it is the best that 
can be had, and you must have some- 
thing. The cost of this nuisance is about 
85 cents. 

A fine distance measure can be made 
from twenty-five feet of fish line with 
knots tied in it at the distances marked 
on the distance gauge of the camera. It 
rolls up on a short stick, rides in a shirt 
pocket, and with it you determine the 
distances of all near-by subjects which 
won't jump up and run away from you. 
Thus you make sharp pictures. 





Shooting from eye-level gives instanta- 
neous vision of the subject 


Another aid to sharp pictures is the 
depth-of-focus table, printed on a small 
card which comes with the camera. It 
gives the limits between which all objects 
will be sharp for any distance setting and 
lens opening. It also rides in the shirt 
pocket along with the fish line. With it 
is the indispensable exposure table—not 
a costly instrument, just a simple print- 
ed card which gives the right exposure 
for any time of day, any month, any 
sky, any film and any subject. These 
cards are marvelous for outdoor picture- 
taking. 

Thus the ideal equipment for canoe- 
trip photography: films and tripod in 
the pack, the two cards and the fish line 
in the shirt pocket and the camera on 
the hip. That’s all there is—there isn't 
any more, and you can’t miss. 


ERE is a huge boulder in the forest 
path, and Jack plodding toward it, 
bowed beneath the load of his two packs. 
You slip to one side, whip out the camera 
and press it firmly against nose and 
cheek-bone. The rock is centered in the 
direct view finder. Outside the frame you 
see Jack coming on. Now he is entering 
the picture. He sees the rock and pauses. 
Up comes one foot, and with a terrific 
heave he has struggled over—and your 
camera has caught him in the act. 

You are paddling along one afternoon, 
and the bowman gets that longed-for 
musky on his lure. You snatch out the 
camera and with (Continued on page 58) 
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With One Hy 


Most of us have a pet fly that we swear by 
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By FRED EVERETT 


good catches than ever before, when stream conditions and 
weather were more favorable. Surprising as this seems as 
I look back over the season, it is even more surprising that 
almost all my good catches were taken with only one fly. 

I have read and written a great deal about insects and the 


them act like the natural on or in the water. Then 

along comes a season like this one that knocks all 
-, my theories sky-high and leaves me with only one 
fundamental truth—you can’t depend on what 
a trout will do. This is even more convincing 
when I tell you that the one fly does 
not represent any insect at all—for it is 
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the fan-wing Royal Coachman. . 
O one who has made a study of in- 
sect life of the trout streams and ; 
devised ways and means of imitating ; 
their looks and actions, it is rather dis- é 
concerting to have all these supposedly . 
clever tricks fail and then have a 
mongrel fly, fished in the most un- : 
orthodox manner, take fish after fish . 
from the same waters. ‘ 
re, 5 Most dry-fly trout fishermen know - 
The air was thick with @~ the Royal Coachman as an excellent j I 
all kinds of flies, and the fly. It seems that the native trout has . 
trout came up — hun- — not yet been hatched that does not like h 
dreds of them—until the — it. And in the big fan-wing sizes it is d h 
water seemed to boil Se at times an irresistible tidbit for large . 
i browns. 
NOTHER trout season has come and nearly gone. As it Some four or five years ago this was an excellent fly 
fades into memory one cannot help but muse over the on all the Catskill streams. I made good catches with it gt 
many hopes and plans that had started the season and at times, fished in the regular upstream manner—a free j . 
check up on their successes and theirdisappointments. float without drag. Then suddenly it failed me entirely— le 
The streams to be visited, the new flies and nymphs to be as it did all my friends. For some unexplainable reason, it m 
tried, better methods, more patience and keener strategy— would not take fish. 
and hundreds of other good intentions, most of which were That is why, one morning on the Willowemoc, I had di 
saved for another day. only two in my fly box. It was then I discovered that this T 
Looking back over these few fast-moving months, did we old veteran of the fly world had staged a come-back and ht 


meet up with those anticipated thrills? Did we happen upon 
something unusual, something that will make the season stand 
out in memory as having given us an 
experience to cherish and to tell our 
fellow anglers—or to guard closely as 
a secret all our own? 

Each season has its surprises. For 
example, 1934 gave me much more 
than I had hoped for. I started the sea- 





was even more powerful than ever before. As the sea- 
son advanced I found that it had become more versatile 
and tricky than any fly in my outfit. 

The fan-wing Royal Coachman is, 
first of all, a dry fly and is fished 
in the good old-fashioned way—some- 
times. But this year it seldom floated 
» naturally at the end of my leader. Often 
it dragged outrageously, and once in a 





son without any great expectations be- 
cause of conditions. The Catskills had 
suffered a series of bad storms and 


1—Fan-wing as tied commercially. 2, 3— 

Fan-wings tied for the author, No. 3 hav- 

ing double feathers to each wing, tied to 
spin when cast 


while the pursuing trout missed it—but 
not too often. Again, it would skip over 
the swift water, jumping from wave to 





heavy floods which cut the streams to 

pieces. The Esopus had left its original bed in many places; 
nearly all my favorite holes in the Neversink had been wiped 
out. All the streams had to be learned over again. Things 
looked bad. 

I talked over stream and insect conditions with E. R. 
Hewitt, and we agreed that trout food would be extremely 
scarce—the nymph life could not have survived the upheaval 
of the streams. The dry summers also had taken their toll— 
trout would be scarce and hard to find. 


wave. Many times it sank below the 
surface and floated steadily; at other times it was pulled 
along, its big wings giving it a peculiar weaving motion that 
hypnotized the trout. Sometimes upstream, sometimes down- 
stream, either on the surface or under, this royal mongrel 
among flies gathered in the trout, whether they were natives, 
browns or rainbows, and saved me from what otherwise 
would have been a poor season. 

As is usually the case with most good discoveries in trout 
fishing, it came as a surprise, an accident which would not 





We were both wrong. One evening on the Beaverkill I have happened if I had not been desperately looking for Th 
witnessed the greatest hatch that I had ever seen in all my something that would interest the trout. That day on the — 


fishing experiences. And throughout the season I had more 
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Willowemoc had started without success. I had fished a num- 
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ber of pools with a variety of flies and 
caught only a couple of small trout, 
too small to keep. When I came to a 
large pool at the junction of two 
streams, I cast without results at the 
lower end. As I advanced I scared up 
a number of real beauties, which dashed 
up into the head of the pool, where 
the water was deep and swift. 


ERE the two streams came to- 

gether, a large eddy swirled be- 
tween the two currents. Suddenly the 
trout in that section started feeding, 
hitting the surface as if they meant 
business. My hopes were high as I tried 
a Dark Cahill, then a Light Cahill, and 
finally a Quill Gordon—usually real 
killers on this stream. But the trout 
were not interested. Then, just from 
habit and wishing to use a fly entirely 
different from the others, I put on a 
No. 12 fan-wing Royal Coachman. 

By this time I had become careless, 
and my first cast was poor. The fly 
landed in the eddy, but my leader was 
caught in the current. After a moment 
the fly began to drag back against the 
up-current in the eddy. Not wishing to 
disturb the pool, I let it go, rather 
disgusted with such a poor cast. Then 
it happened—just as the fly started to 
go under! A smashing strike, and I had 
connected with my first real trout. 

After a good flashy fight in the swift 
water and down through it into the 
quiet water at the lower end, I finally 
tired him out and beached him. I 
seldom carry a net, not only because it is a bother, but be- 
cause I get a great deal more fun out of fighting a fish until 
I can either beach it or pick it up by hand. 

This trout was slightly over 12 inches. As I sat cleaning 
him and resting the pool I thought over the method by which 
he had been taken. He had not been interested in the fly 
while it floated naturally—but as soon as it began to drag 
and go under he had taken it enthusiastically. 

After drying the fly, I began casting again over the same 
spot. Careful handling of the fly availed nothing. The trout 
were down and would not come up. So, taking a chance, I 
let the fly drag again—and once more I had a strike, but 
missed the little fellow. 

I muttered some expression of surprise and for a moment 
did not retrieve the fly, but let the current suck it under. 
Then, realizing that I would have to redress it if I didn’t 
hurry, I gave a quick pull to lift it from the water. It 


Then suddenly it hap- 

pened, just as the fly 

started to go under— 
@ smashing strike 








Four spectators on the bridge above me, cheering, offering advice, pointing out 
places to cast and how to fight and land my fish 


didn’t come out, but shot deeper and upstream—and I 
was fast to a trout about the same size as the first one. 

This time I was wide awake to the possibilities of the fly 
if properly fished. By casting into the eddy so that the cur- 
rent would pull the fly down through it, and striking when I 
figured the fly was near bottom, without any indication that a 
trout had hit it, I landed two more out of this pool—all over 
10 inches. 

Although upon occasion one often fishes dry flies as wets 
and wet flies as dries, this was the first time I had ever fished 
a fan-wing under the surface. That seemed to be what the 
trout wanted; so I continued to use the fly as a wet, some- 
times on the surface, sometimes sunken. I was casting up and 
across, allowing the fly either to float or drag. In the next two 
pools I took trout, each time under the surface. 

Then it started to rain, and the trout stopped feeding. 
In two hours I had taken six fish, all keepers over 10 inches, 

and put back a number of smaller ones. 
One can’t kick about that kind of fishing. 


HE following week I was again on 

the Willowemoc with my friend, 
Ray Kester. We started fishing the pools, 
using a number of flies without success 
I had told Ray about my success with the 
Royal fan-wing, and finally we tried the 
method again. It failed us completely. 
Ray expressed his opinion of my knowl- 
edge of fishing and went his way to try 
out his own. 

I left the pool, wading up the swift 
riffles to the next one. A fine trout darted 
out of the swift water ahead of me. I 
immediately started fishing the swift 
water, trying to float my fly naturally. 
Nothing happened. Then I wondered 
if my wet method would work again, 
now that I had found that the trout were not in the pools 
but up in the riffles and swift stretches. I cast up and across, 
letting the fly sink—and immediately I started taking trout. 

As soon as I was sure this method worked I told Ray, 
and he started using it with another (Continued on page 54) 
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Snaps taken by a bird-dog man 


Left—Worry Wart, a two-year-old with plenty of promi, 
He won first in the All-American Derby at Brownsvillp. 
Tennessee, in January, 1935, after he had previously bee, 
placed in a number of important field trials elsewher 
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at one of the big circuit field trials 





Right—Norias Annie, an old-timer at the field-trial game. 
She is an old lady of six years, and because she won the 
National Championship at Grand Junction in 1934 she is 
entitled to yawn with boredom at anybody’s field trial 
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while he whirled the car off the 

concrete and turned into an over- 

grown country road. “You're crazy 
as a hoot-owl!” I said, repeating what 
he had been saying to me for four years. 
“There are no trout in this part of the 
country!” 

There couldn’t be! Not here in the 
middle of the Middle West, where 
fences, “No Trespassing” signs, tree- 
stumps and roaring highways had taken 
over what used to pass for fairly decent 
scenery. When I first settled near Cully, 
I used to spend a lot of spare time look- 
ing for a handy trout stream that wasn’t 
too far from home. And Cully, who looks 
and thinks like Linnzus in spite of his 
jJumberman’s walk, and who can swear 
like nobody else on earth, always kept a 
sober face whenever I went poking hope- 
fully around spring-holes and sloughs of 
watercress. 

“Naw,” he’d say finally, “trout can’t 
live in this danged country. Just look at 
the stinkin’ cricks round here. They’re 
so hot an’ putrid that it’s a wonder 
the carp don’t have pros—pros— 
What's the d word? Prostration!”’ 


| LISTENED incredulously to Cully 





1 hen pheasant roared 
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up at our feet 


But now, after years of failure, here 
was the non-believer himself declaring 
he had found what I no longer believed 
existed, and swearing that we would 
have trout for lunch. 

“Yep,” he bubbled on while I listened 
with raised eyebrows, “just found out 
about it the other day. Little stream. 
Never goes dry. Cold as ice, rises in a 
peat-bog, an’ plum’ full of brook trout! 

“Some gink I was talkin’ to put me on 
to it. Old feller. Seems like years ago, 
when this country wasn’t so overrun 
with people an’ tin cans, a few trout 
used to wander down the river from ’way 
up north. That was before they put up 
the dams an’ the mills, an’ the water got 
so putrid that a coot won’t swim in it. 
The feller what owned the land around 
the stream kinda dug it out a bit so’s 
the trout could breed in there, an’ he'd 
come down in the evenin’ an’ feed ’em. 
Anyways, after the dams an’ the mills 
came, the river got so dirty that the 
self-respectin’ trout wouldn’t leave their 
peat-bog—an’ far as I kin find out, they’re 
still there.” 

I smelled a rat right away. “You 
mean,” I said, “you're just going on this 


Somehow I managed to raise the tip and grab the loose linesas I got to my feet 
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We found it right in our 


back yard 


By ALEXANDER KEY 


Illustrated by the Author 


old dufier’s word about the trout? You 
haven't actually seen any?” 

“Well, naw, not exactly—but the 
whole thing looks reasonable. They must 
be there. You see, this place is all sort 
of low ground, busted up here an’ there 
with little hills, so it ain’t never been 
farmed. When the feller died what owned 
it, the state sorta took it over as a pre- 
serve for game birds, an’ it ain't been 
touched since. No one has paid any at- 
tention to the stream what’s on it, ‘cause 
they musta figgered it didn’t amount to 
nothin’. Mebbe it don’t. All I know is 
there’s no law against fishin’ on it, an’ 
the only man what remembers the trout 
is this ole duffer I was talkin’ to. Sure, 
it’s only a chance—”’ 


HE car turned off the road, ran be- 

side a rickety fence, and stopped 
under an Osage hedge. I got out in high 
disgust and looked around. 

There wasn’t much to see. Only an 
eroded gravel ridge beyond the hedge. 
A few scraggly pin-oaks grew at the 
crest. I spit; Cully drew on his boots, 
picked up his rod and creel and started 
up the ridge. I followed. 

At the top I stopped short, looking 
out over a verdant little valley rank with 
spring green, clumps of feathery willows 
and occasional darker patches of cat- 
tails. The place had an untouched look 
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about it that got me, even though there 
wasn't a sign of a stream. On the other 
side was rolling country, covered with 
woods and thickets of thorn-apple com- 
ing into bloom. 

A hen pheasant roared up at my feet, 
and I stopped to look at a nest of a dozen 
large greenish eggs. 

Cully grinned. ‘Swell, eh?” 

“Not bad; but where are those man- 
eating trout you were kidding me 
about ?”” 

He didn’t say anything; just went on 
down the slope and stopped beside 
a leaning willow. I heard running water 
before I got there, but the sight of the 
stream made me snort. 

“You fish it,’ I challenged. “I'll 
watch.” 

You couldn’t call it a stream. Just a 
winding two-foot ditch with about three 
inches of water in the bottom. Ten feet 
away, you couldnt see it at all, 
for it was cut sheer into the 
ground and last year’s grass cov- 
ered it completely in places. I'd 
had visions of a small creek— 
something that might float a chub. 
But this place— I lit my pipe and 
sat down under the willow. 

Cully studied the place a long 
while; then he tied on a short 
leader and attached a fly. I 
couldn’t see what it was. 
He followed that trickle 
of water upstream a 
way, and then began 
acting like a cat stalk- 
ing a robin. I had to 
laugh when he got cau- 
tiously down on_ his 
hands and knees and be- 
gan crawling slowly to- 
ward a clump of pussy-willows. All 
that could be seen ‘of him was his 
head and shoulders above the grass 
and one upraised hand with the 
rod, which he thrust far out in 
front of him. 

For several minutes I watched 
him idly. Then abruptly his hand twitched 
and his rod curved. I blinked and rose 
up as if someone had pulled a string. 
And all at once I was running toward 
him—for there he was with a ten-inch 
fish wriggling on the end of his leader, 
rae he was standing up, grinning like a 
fool. 

“Told you so!” he yelled. 

He held out one of the brightest little 
brook trout I’ve ever seen. Rich mark- 
ing—almost black on top, and fins edged 
with black and scarlet. Boy! 
















ELL, I was shaking all over with 
trout fever by this time—could 
hardly get the old rod set up and the 
leader on. You wouldn’t think a fellow 
could feel that way about a few inches 
of water he could straddle in places and 
so small he couldn't whip a fly or even 
see what he was doing. 
“What did you get ’im on?” I babbled. 
He showed me a flat, evil-looking 
nymph, slate-backed and yellow-ribbed, 
that looked like a cross between a chinch 
bug and a boll-weevil. It was tied on a 
No. 14 hook. 
“Made a couple last fall,” he ex- 
plained, “after that last trip to those 


That Unbelievable Brook 


brush streams in Wisconsin. Here, take 
the other one. Now, keep away from the 
bank, an’ just drop the bug over an’ 
let it work down in the holes. See? 
There’s more water here than you'd 
think at first. Pretty deep holes where 
the crick winds around. Ought to be 
some big ‘uns here. Never been fished.” 


EVER been fished! I got busy. I 

hadn’t noticed how much cover there 
was for fish; no one would suspect it at 
first glance. But there were plenty of 
holes down under the bank—large ones, 
even, where the water backed up be- 
hind old logs and piles of brush. It was 
a perfect trout stream—only in minia- 
ture. Fast, clear water with gravel bot- 
tom, it twisted in and out for half a 
mile through the valley before it reached 
the sluggish creek at the lower end. 

As I worked downstream the holes got 
better and the water swifter, for the 
ground fairly oozed water from a hun- 
dred springs. But somehow luck was a- 
gainst me. That ugly little nymph kept 


“You must’ve seen a log,” he muttered 


snagging in the grass roots under the 
bank, and more than one likely hole was 
spoiled before I got it out. And all the 
while I hadn't seen a sign or a flicker 
of another trout. I was beginning to think 
the place wasn’t any good after all. 

Then I reached a big pool in the 
middle of a cluster of thorn-apples and 
wild grape-vines. The water swirled 
darkly around a log and went tumbling 
over a boulder below it. At the very 
sight of the place I got shaky again, but 
I crawled behind the tree, paid out an 
extra yard of line, and let the nymph 
wash down into the pool. Almost im- 
mediately I felt a tug. I set that hook 
with a jerk. He was barely nine inches, 
but a bright, lusty fellow that spelt 
success. On the Little Colorado, or even 
the Current, I’d have thrown him back, 
but he looked big at the moment. 

On the next try I fouled a root and the 
nymph stuck fast. I tugged and swore, 
and was just starting to wade in when 
something held me. I was too startled 
to shake. It was just a shadow that 
moved slightly under the log, a shadow 
that vanished almost the instant I saw 
it. But the thing must have been longer 
than my forearm—an old buck devil 


that could have twisted my little three- 
ounce bamboo right out at the grip! 
Then I saw a second—and a third. 

Ye gods! If I'd had a bad heart, I'd 
have passed out on the spot. There 
wasn't a chance of getting that nymph 
now; so I pulled till the leader broke 
and, wabbly in the knees, started back 
to find Cully. 

He didn’t believe me. He had caught 
half a dozen little ones and thrown them 
back. “Naw,” he said. “Stream’s too 
small. They can't git big in here. You 
must've seen a log.” 

But I was dragging him back to that 
pool by the grape-vines. We crawled in 
cautiously, and I pointed toward the log. 
This time, though, there wasn’t a thing 
to see. Whether we had stepped too hard 
and scared them, or they saw us first, 
I don’t know. Cully grinned, and I began 
to think my eyes needed attention. Then 
he looked sober. 

“Come,” he said. “I’ve been dopin’ 
this place out. Mebbe you're right, an’ 
mebbe you're wrong; but at least I think 
there’s a few fair-sized fellows here like 
the first one I got. Still, to git ’em we 
got to sneak up an’ not move a hair. 
They're smart. An’ flies won’t work in 
a place like this. I lost my bug, too. But 
I just remembered a 
stunt an ole fellow show- 
ed me once.” 

I saw he was tying a 
plain hook to his leader. 
A No. 12. 

“No garden hackles 
for me!” I told him. 


“QURE, sure,” he said; 
“but just wait till I 
git done.” 

He began rooting a- 
round in the grass, pull- 
ed up a few clumps of 
damp sod, and then 
dug in with his fingers. 
Ignoring the lowly earth- 
worms, he finally snatch- 
ed up a nine-inch nightcrawler. 

‘Now here’s the stunt,” he explained. 
“See, I hook the varmint right through 
the collar, give ‘im one turn an’ com- 
pletely hide the hook. That leaves a 
good six inches to do the squirmin’. 
When he stops squirmin’, I'll take ‘im 
off. I’m a-goin’ to sneak right up on 
these holes like I was stalkin’ a deer, 
plop the ole sausage ’way up above a 
good spot, an’ let it float naturally under 
the banks an’ brush. The hook won't 
git caught so easy this way, an’ it ought 
to fool these devils. Don’t use a sinker. 
They'll see it.” 

I didn’t like the idea, but I started 
out. At first nothing happened. Then I 
watched Cully crawl through the grass 
like a snake and yank out a twelve-inch- 
er, and I saw I hadn't been careful 
enough. My heart was beginning to ham- 
mer all over again as I followed his 
example. I picked a hole I'd seen earlier, 
edged up within rod’s length of it, and 
let that overgrown garden hackle drop 
down between the banks a good six feet 
upstream. I couldn’t see the water from 
where I lay, and I could only judge 
where the hole was. 

The line (Continued on page 56) 
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SHOOT! 


Big-game hunting hand-picked and delivered withcare 





ERE is good news for the fel- 
low who wants to go big-game 
hunting and bring home some 
trophies, but can’t spare the time 
or money required to high-tail it to Africa, 
Alaska, Argentine, Afghanistan, or other 
points yonder. It probably will be good 
news also for the fellow who might have 
time and money, but lacks stamina to 
buck into the tough going incidental to 
such a far chase. 

I can show you a big, well-stocked 
hunting territory that you can drive to 
and into with your own car, where ade- 
quate or de luxe outfitting can be se- 
cured at reasonable costs and you do not 
have to bust a hame string to get the 
trophies. 

You've been looking for such a place? 
All lathered up to hear about it, I reckon. 
Well, here’s the dope. 

The game country with all those at- 
tributes is in our own United States 
Rockies—in Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Colorado and New Mexico. 

Too far away? Say, brother, did you 
ever reckon it up? That’s the trouble; 
you're still repeating something that 
hasn’t been a fact since shortly after 
1900. Before that time it did require a 
month or more to go big-game hunting 
in our Rockies. Today it requires only a 
few days to hunt in the roughest, gamiest 
section of the tumbled stuff that breaks 


By ARTHUR H. CARHART 








away on each side of the Continental 
Divide. 

I'll bet you've always thought of 
the Rockies as being just one good 
run and jump this side of the Pacific 
Coast. Listen. If you lived in Pitts- 
burgh and started for Denver, which 
is within sight of good big-game 
country, and an equally good driver 
started from Frisco at the same mo- 
ment to meet you in Denver, the 
chances are you would get to Denver 
quite some time before he arrived. 
It is 1,477 miles from the Golden 
Gate to Denver; 1,511 from Pitts- 
burgh. But the highway from the east 
is level, straight and practically all 
paved, while the one from the west 
crosses a man-sized desert, climbs 
several divides, and has some curves. 

This misconception has probably 
blocked a lot of you fellows from 
carrying out that cherished idea of a 
big-game hunt in the roughest moun- 
tains we have in continental United 
States. Forget that idea of the 
Rockies being so far west; they are 
approximately fifteen hundred miles 
nearer Chicago than the Pacific, and 
Denver is a great many miles closer 
to Chicago than it is to Los Ange- 
les. So, if you have time at all for 
hunting, you can hunt in our Rockies. 

In the first place, modern transporta- 


A dude wrangler must be an expert packer 











tion cuts travel time, especially if a plane 
is used. The fellow with ten days to spare 
may travel west by rail, and the out- 
doorsman who has two weeks may drive 
his own car, taking some of his buddies 
to share the expense, and get from a 
week to ten days of top hunting and a 
grand trip. 

But that alone would not put you right 
into the game country unless outfitting 
were made easy by the modern dude 
ranch. Here is the real crux of this busi- 
ness: the smooth-running organization 
that almost picks you off plane, auto or 
Pullman, sets you on a horse, and shoos 
you into the tall timber. 

If there were no dude ranches, a fel- 
low would have to go to the town nearest 
the hunting country he had chosen and 
spend several days getting together a 
congregation of guides, mules and horses. 
Then he would have to buy his canned 
goods, and get the latest dope on the 
hunting territory, which after all might 
not be worth a hoot. The result would 
be that much of his time would have 
been consumed before he ever started 
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A pack-train in high country. You can pick 


out on the trail toward the hunting camp. 

It’s different if you make arrange- 
ments with a dude-ranch outfit. You can 
make reservations by letter or wire, out- 
lining the time you have to spend and 
what you want in the way of hunting. 
Within an hour after you arrive at the 
home ranch, you can be hitting the trail 
into back country. All the saddle tackle, 
grub stuff, saddle stock and guides have 
been taken care of. 

Without the dude-ranch organization, 
the average fellow would be sunk at the 
start. But with it, he slides like an eel 
from modern transportation to wilderness 
travel, and gets there and back with the 
bacon. 

In the summer the dude ranch serves 
boys and girls of all ages who want to 
wear hair pants and act wild and woolly. 
There are much whoopie, oodles of 
yippee and scads of hurrah. It is all 
good, clean fun, this playing at wild west 
by Easterners of all ages. Trail trips are 
organized, and ranch guests are taken 
into wilderness in relatively as much 
comfort as they can demand from a 


Shoot, Dude, Shoot! 


camp sites like this when you're packing 


metropolitan hotel. That does not mean 
maid service, hot showers and steam 
heat; but it does mean air mattresses, 
good tents, grub-wrangling equipment 
and supplies that will turn out tasty, sub- 
stantial man stuffing, and top-class sad- 
dles on first-rate trail horses. 

These men of the dude ranches savvy 
the job of getting city folk comfortably 
over rough country. During the summer 
they are handling the tenderest of dudes 
and making them like it. 


HEN comes Labor Day with the 
opening of school, and the bulk of the 
summer dudes streak back home. There is 
an interlude centering around fall round- 
up, for, after all, most of these ranches do 
raise cows commercially. This gives a 
chance to get equipment and horses or- 
ganized, and then the hunting season 
opens. And these fellows are organized 
to handle hunting parties, with base 
equipment, knowledge of the country, a 
good camp, and equipment for field trips. 
If you have made your reservations 
ahead of time, you land at the home 





ranch and find that all the bothersome 
tussle with outfit has been done before 
you got there. The grub probably is al- 
ready stuffed into the panniers—all you 
have to look after is your own clothing, 
toilet articles, camera and shooting-irons 
The dude wrangler will even advise you 
concerning these if you ask. His advice 
is based not only on his own experience 
but on a fund of knowledge gleaned from 
taking out a lot of other fellows just like 
you. 

There are at least two kinds of dude 
ranches: good ones and the other kind. 
Incompetent guides, poor equipment and 
a bunch of lunk-headed horses can scut- 
tle your hunting trip pronto. Get a line 
on your outfit before you tie up with it 
if you can. Good ones can usually offer 
references, probably some in your own 
city. 

I have one poignant memory of a 
dude ranch that probably does not de- 
serve the name. It supplied a pack-horse 
for one of my Colorado hunts. The horse 
had been ridden down during the tourist 
season until we (Continued on page 56) 
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OME of the boys 
in the southern 
end of the county 
had gotten to- 

gether and bought up 
an old shingle-mill site 
for the pond that was 
on the property. A by- 
pass let half the water 
that came down the 
creek go around the pond. 
They had fenced their hold- 
ings in and screened the up- 
per end, and stocked the place with trout bought from a com- 
mercial hatchery. The by-pass preserved the public’s rights 
for the balance of the stream, and the arrangement was all 
fine and legal. 

The only difficulty was that their pond didn’t yield fish. 
The year before it had; this year fishing was just no-account, 
despite the fact that in the fall they had planted several 
thousand trout of nearly legal size. 

Four of them had tried it again on this fair Sunday morn- 
ing and, having had no luck, were sitting on a log ponder- 
ing their difficulties. They saw the Old Warden passing in 
his car, and hailed him. He stopped and got out and came 
through the gate and listened attentively to their tale of woe. 

“Now,” concluded the one who had told the story, “what's 
become of our fish?” 

The old fellow smiled and looked out across the pond and 
drew out his pipe and shook his head. 

“Ask me an easy one,” he said. “But first off, are you sure 
they’re gone?” 

“Gone!” said one. “If they’re not gone, we're dubs as fish- 
ermen! We've tried everything we’ve ever used or heard 
about to make ‘em come, and we can’t catch one this year 
where we caught ten last.” 

“Which don’t prove much,” chuckled the Warden, stuffing 
tobacco into his pipe. “Which, take it all alone, don’t prove 
anything. 

“You say you've watched your screens and are pretty sure 
they didn’t escape. You say you've trapped kingfishers and 
that you ain’t seen a bittern or a heron this spring. Maybe 
somethin’ else got ‘em, or maybe they're still here. There’s 
one way to find out, which would be to drain your pond. 
That, to be sure, would be a chore and cost money. There's 

one other way to satisfy yourselves, and that’s 

to wait.” 

“Ves,” replied one of the anglers, “wait 
maybe two or three years! And then find 

sp. out, likely, they'd been gone that long. 
But we don’t see ‘em, Warden. You can 
stand right here all day with a big hatch on 
and not see a dozen fish ring the water! 


The kingfisher just } 


dotes on trout 
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There are 
three kinds 
of mergan- 
sers, or fish 
ducks, and 
too many 
of each 


kind 


The OLD WARDEN 


Why many fish hatcheries work overtime 


By HAROLD TITUS 


You'd think that if there were any quantity of trout in 
there they would feed on the surface some time.” 

The other nodded. 

“You would,” he said. “Like you'd think a lot of other 
things. Thinkin’ ain’t the word you want to use, though. 
You'd ought to say guess. 

“Now, don’t get hot!” he cautioned, smiling as he struck a 
match. “All of us have done too much guessin’ for too many 
years on this fish thing. But I'm minded of somethin’ that 
happened last summer over on the North Branch. 

“Three of the technical boys had come along 
on some trout-taggin’ work, and Id set out to 


spend the day with ‘em, 
if" WY 
AI KY 
ANN ace 





to help where I could but 
mostly to learn things so I 
might not have to guess 
quite so frequent on trout 
matters. 

“We put in a pretty hard 
day, and along late in the 
afternoon we pulled up to 
a landing where we found 
some other lads that had 
had a hard day themselves. 
Their hard day had 
been tryin’ to catch fish. 
They were outsiders, 
from away down state. 
but they were good fish- 
ermen. Bang-up good 
fishermen. I’d run across 
‘em before; so I knew. 






- ELL, sir, they was 

plumb disgusted. 
They'd flogged that crick all 
day for three or four little fish 
and had hurried to get to that particular pool be- 
cause they both knew it was a jim-dandy place 
for trout. They'd fished it the best they knew how with 
all the flies they had in their boxes, and they hadn't even 
made a little trout show. Not one! They’d quit in disgust 
and told us there wasn't a trout in the whole length of the 
pool 

“Flies had been hatchin’ all day. There were plenty of 
flies on the water then. They swore somebody must have 
tossed a stick of dynamite into it the night before, it was 
so clean. 

“So we asked ‘em, was they through, and they said they 
was. And we asked ’em if they’d wait while we seined it. 
and they said they would. They was certain we'd get nothin’.” 

He puffed briskly a mo- 
ment, and the wrinkles 
about his eyes deepened. 

“We seined three hundred 
and twenty-odd trout out of 
that pool,’ he said drily. 
“Most of ’em small, to be 
sure, but anyhow a couple 
of dozen legal size and three 
or four nice ones, and the 
answer was that they’d been 
feedin’ on black flies. Yeah. 
The same black fly that 
bites you in June. He hatches 
on the bottom, you know, 


A bittern may ap- 


pear stupid, but he 
knows his fish 


A pair of water snakes can 
clean out a trout pool 
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PREDATORS 


and floats up to the top, and these fish had just been feast- 
in’ on ’em. Even the little fellers had stuffed ’emselves so 
full they couldn't swallow, and you could open their mouths 
and see their gullets just packed with those little bugs. 

“Now, I ain’t sayin’ your fish are feedin’ on black flies. 
I just tell you that story to point out that sometimes you 
can’t always tell by what you're able to see. Your fish may 
be here and feedin’ on somethin’ or in a way you'd never 
suspected. And spite the fact that you don’t see any preda- 
tors, you might find the an- 
swer to your bad fishin’ in 
that. 

“I wouldn't be surprised,” 
he said, “if predators might be 
the answer. What surprises 
me is how little talk you hear 
about ’em. Birds and animals 
and things that prey on fish, 
I mean. You hear terrible 
roars about wolves and coy- 
otes and crows and hawks, 
but seems like nobody much 
ever gets excited about fish 
predators and stays excited 
long enough to do much about 
it. Until recent, that is. 

“I’ve been readin’ some of 
the things this man Salyer has 
found out about fish predators 
and addin’ ’em to what 
I've read and heard here 
and there for quite a 
while. It’s got me a little 
stirred up, it has, and I 
figure it’s time, maybe, 


that a lot of other folks 
got the same kind of » i 
itch it’s given me. 

-_— 


Illustrated by 
HERMAN ROUNTREE 





















they’ve been 
wounded to give a 
right decent check 
on what bird or 
animal is to blame. You see, Salyer figured out the marks 
this or that would leave on a trout and classified ’em from 
that. Snakes, for. instance, leave little rows of punctures at 
right angles to a fish’s back-bone while they’re tryin’ to get 
the fish wangled around so’s to swallow him head first. 
Turtles, specially the big ones, make triangular 
gashes. Herons—both the great blue and the green— 





they spear the fish or snip him. Bitterns 
make different kinds of marks from 
herons. Kingfishers leave their callin’ 
cards frequent on fish bigger than five 
inches. They have trouble gettin’ that 
size down and chaw ’em up plenty be- 
twixt the head and dorsal fin. A mink 
bites a fish and the fish gets away, but 
he carries the mink’s horseshoe-shaped 
tooth pattern on his side. And so on. 


es OW, Salyer got hold of 153 fish on 
his first try. Thirty-four of these 
were rough fish and 119 were trout, and 
out of this bunch 38 fish—32 of ’em trout 
—had been killed by birds. The king- 
fisher was the worst, accountin’ for 17 trout; great 
blue heron come next with 11 trout; the bittern 
had killed 4 trout and 1 sucker, and the green 
heron was to blame for 1 yellow perch dyin’. A 
=..— mink was responsible for 1, and lampreys had 
= killed 2; snakes had killed 3, and turtles 2. Of the 
whole bunch, they found disease had taken 20, 
and unknown causes—prob'ly hot weather—had 
killed 30. As for us, we got 19.” 
“Us?” someone asked. 
. “Us. Hookin’, I mean. Oh, yes; we're kind of 


“ OW, we all know When it comes to fishing, the great blue heron predators too. In a fish’s estimation, anyhow.” 


that gar pike and knows it all. He’s top 
dogfish and such raise 

hob with fish supplies. And we do a little about them, here and 
there, now and again. But there’s other things this man 
Salyer called attention to that maybe you boys ought to 
know. 

“Salyer, you see, is with the Biological Survey now. He 
was in Michigan for a spell. He’s the man who did that job 
on the way beaver and trout work out together, and while 
he was doin’ that he got interested in predators. Some of the 
things he’s found out have been written up, but they tell 
me he'll have a lot of stuff 
before long that maybe will 
bung some eyes. 

“The way Salyer got his 
fish specimens was by havin’ 
the boys at the Michigan 
trout-rearin’ stations save 
and preserve and send in the 
dead trout that floated down 
against their upper screens. 
They got a lot of ’em the 
first year they tried it, and 
have kept it up since. 

“Now, enough fish get 
away from predators after 


Is there anything that a snap- 
ping turtle is really good for? 











He chuckled a moment and shoved back his 
hat. 

“Well, now, out of 119 trout found dead, predators killed 
an even third of ’em, but what per cent that represents of 
the total kill by predators nobody can ever guess. It’s just 
the percentage of fish that get away after a predator 
makes a play for ’em. 

“But that ain’t all. That’s 
just summer predators. I kind 
of figure that we’ve got one 
winter predator that’s maybe 
a big factor, and that there’s 
another of them listed 
who don’t migrate that 
maybe’ll be showed up as 
a danged dangerous citi- 
zen. The winter 
predator I’ve got 
in mind is (Con- 
tinued on page 55) 












This smooth gen- 
tleman is actually 
fast enough under 
water to catch fish 
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1935 GAME FISH LAWS 


Up-to-the-minute laws on all 
daily limits, s 


| 
STATE AND SPECIES 


Alabama 
Black bass, 
bream, rock bass, 
crappie, perch, 
jack salmon 
Arizona 
Trout (all 
species) 


Black bass 


Crappie, yellow 
pe rch, catfish 
Arkansas 
Black bass | 
Crappie, striped 
bass 
Trout 


Pike, jack salmon 

Bream, sunfish, 

perch 
California 
Black bass, Sac- 
ramento perch, 
sunfish, crappie, 
calico bass 
Whitefish, 
steelhead ‘and 
other trout (ex- 
cept golden) 
Golden trout 


Colorado 
Troutandgrayling 


| 
| 


Other game fish 


Connecticut 
Black bass, 
calico bass, 
crappie 
Trout 
Perch 
Lake trout 


Pickerel, w alley: ye | 


Delaware 
Black bass, 
calico bass 
lrout 
Yellow, rock and 
white bass 
Crappie 
| Pike-perch, 
| pike, pickerel 
|Dist. of Columbia) 
Black bass, crap 
pie, calico bass 
Florida 
Largemouth — 
smallmouth 
black bass, sun- 
fish and other 
— fis 
Catfish 
Georgia 
Black bass and 
other game fish 
Trout 
Idaho 
Black bass 


Trout 


Sunfish, gray- 
ling, sock-eye 
salmon, catfish 
Perch 


IMinois 

Black bass 
(north and cen- 
tral zones) 
(southern zone) 
Rock, white and 
striped bass 
Trout (exc. lake) 
Crappie, perch, 
sunfish, goggle- 

| eye, bluegill 

| Lake trout, 
whitefish 
Pickerel, pike, 
walleye 





Indiana 
Black bass, 
| silver bass, 
yellow perch, 
bluegill, crappie, 
| sunfish, pike, 
pike-perch, 
pickerel 
| Trout 
| Lake trout 


34 
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» 
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Compiled for Fretp & STREAM by 


TALBOTT DENMEAD 


United States Bureau of Fisheries 


Open seasons given include both dates. Due to possible changes since 
this material was compiled and for additional information, F1irLp & 
STREAM advises all to consult laws of states where fishing is contemplated 














- ‘ies of fresh-water game fish, including seasons, 
ze limits and license regulations 
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J SIZE DAILY as | J z ao SIZE DAILY <—— 
SEASONS LIMIT LIMIT LICENSES STATE AND SPECIES SEASONS LIMIT LIMIT LICENSES 
. | Iowa . 
No closed season $9° 10 Resident None | Black bass | June 15- ag 30 10” & Resident $1.00 
413” 15 Non-resident $5.00 | Trout | Apr. 1- Pe 8 Non-resident 3.00 
- “ 7 days 2.00 Other game fish | May 15- n> ong 30* |Catfish 12 g& pike Non-resident 

| 17” 25 all fish | Bullheads | No closed season |Silver,rock| but 15 in 6 days 1.00 
_ —_————_ | | -— bass,perch,| aggregate) Alien 3.00 

| crappie, 7”| ‘of all 

June 1-Sept. 30 a 20 fh or| Resident 1.75 Sunfish, 4”| game fish 

15 Ibs. Non-resident 3.00 bluegills 5”| 25 bull- 
No closed season 10” . Loe or| Alien, special 30.00 j Pike, pic ‘k- heads 
| 5 Ib Alien’ applicant for | erel, 15” 
No closed season | ad 20 ‘fish. or| citizenship 0 —_— 
| | 20 Ibs. Kansas | 
—_—_—_—-— | —_—— —— a Black bass, No closed season | Bass, 10” 15 in Resident 1.00 
catfish, 12”* aggregate Non- resident 3.00 

May 16-Feb. 28 10” 15 Resident using perch, crappie Crappie 7” days 1.00 

No closed season 6" 15 each artificial bait 1.10 } Perch 6” 

Non-resident 5.00 — —— —- —-———————___ 

May 1-Oct. 31 12” 6 Non-resident, Kentucky | Re sident 1.00 

No closed season 6 each 15 days 1.10 | Black bass, } June 1- Apr. 30 11” 10 bass, | Non-resident 2.50 

No closed season 25 each | trout, rock bass, | Trout. 11”| 10 trout, ce days 1.00 

40 all fish | crappie | 8” 15 crappie} Alien 2.50 
} |Louisiana | 
May 29- Nov. 30* Black, | Black Resident 2.00 | Game fish | No closed season* BI.bass10”/ 20 bl. bass} Resident 1.00 
bass, 9” | bass, 15; | Non-resident 3.00 | Weltehags 25 w. bass} Non-resident 2.00 
None for | rest, 25 | Alien 5.00 crap +" 25 fourth 
rest } each | Sun sh, “| 100sunfish 
May 1-Oct. 31* None | None | — _——- 
None 25 fish or | 
10 Ibs. | June 21-Sept. 30 Blac 10 Ibs. and| Resident 1.15 
and 1 fish Black bass spe- ass, 10”*| 1 fishin | Non-resident 15 
July 1-Sept. 30* S |200r1 0Ibs. | cial fly season -and- lakes and | Non-resident, 
| and 1 fish | (3 fish) June 1-June 20 locked __|rivers,7's| 30 days 3.15 

—_— ——— ——- —_— Salmon, land- salmon,14”|_ Ibs. in Non-resident, 
locked salmon, Trout, brooks, or 3 days 1.65 

May 25-Oct. 31 | a 10 Ibs., Resident 2.00 trout and togue: white 25 in ag- 

Apr. 10-Oct. 31* all game | Non-resident 3.00 | lakes and ponds Ice out-Sept. 30 perch, 6” | gregate* 

fish | Alien 3.00 | rivers above tide | Ice out-Sept. 14 
- - | | Brooks and 
| | } streams: 
July 1-Oct. 31* 10” 10 each | Resident 3.35 Salmon, trout | Ice out-Aug. 15 
= Non-resident 5.35 Sea salmon Ice out-Sept. 14 
7” | Alien 5.35 ‘ogue Ice out-Sept. 30 

Apr. 15-July 15 6” 15or101bs. | | White perch une 21- Sept. 14* | 

No closed se aton } 7” | 30in all Pickerel | Noclosed season* 

Apr. 15- pus: 3 | 10” None | -- 

Apr. 15-Feb. 1” | 10 | |Maryland | 

— ——- -_-—— Brook, brown, Apr. 1-June 30* Black 10 black | Resident, above 
| | rainbow trout | bass, ig, pass tidewater 1.25 
June 25-Feb. 1 | 10” 6 | Resident 1.25 | Black bass | July 1-Nov. 30 Trout, ” |above tide} Non-resident 
| 12 Non-resident 7.50 | tbove tide) Pickerel, | 20 black above tide- 
16-Aug. 15 | 6” | 6 days 3. z3 | lack bass 14” |bass, tide-| water 5.50 
NBT closed season | 10” | 12 each | Alien res. (tidewater) Aug. 1-Mar. 31 Striped water; | Special, Deep 
| No license aE... Suc ag c catfish, bass, 11”*| 10 trout Creek L ake, 
No closed season None 12 in Delaware River ——s 5 Catfish non-resident 
| June 25- Mar. 1 10” | 6 and Bay or At- guc <— | Feb. 1- Nov. 30 an ays 
lantic Ocean Striped bass perch, 7” 
oo ——- — -—— — (rock) and Sus- 
| quehanna salmon 
May 30- Mar. 31 None None Resident None (abovetidewater)| June 1-Nov. 30 
Non-resident None All other fresh- | 
o - a a water and game | 
| | | fish (above tide) | July 1-Nov. 30 | H 
No closed season lack 12 bass, | Resident 3.25 —_—_ ———_—— 
| bass, 12” each Non-resident 10. 50* Massachusetts | 
Speckled | species* “county 3.25 Black bass July 1-Jan. 31 10” 6 Resident 2.00* 
yerch, 7” | 30 sunfish Trout Apr. 15-July 31* 6” 15* minor 15-18 
ream, 5”| 40 of all Salmon Apr. 15- Nov. 30 12” 5 and women 1.25 
10” species | Pickerel, walleye, 12” | Seach Non-resident 5.25* 

— ———- — pike, muskalonge May 1- Feb, 28 15” “* minor, 

White perch June 1- Feb. 28 a 15* 15-i8 2.25 

June 1-Apr. 14* None 20 rain- | Non-resident 5.50 Horned pout — 15—Feb. 28 30 “ 3 days 1.50* 

| »owW trout | Yellow perch Apr. 1- Feb. 28 30 Alien 15.25 

Apr. 1-Sept. 30 25 brook | ——— | ——_——_-— LY 

_-——_——_ - - — |—_- -_- -— -— Michigan 

i | Black bass, June 25-Dec. 31* 10” 5 Resident 50 
July 1-Apr. 30* 6” 25or 15 lbs. Resident 2.00 | white and war- Ww hite, 25 in Non- resident 2.00 
and 1 fish | N on-re: ~sident 5.00 | mouth bass, bass, 7’ , aggregate * 10 days 1.00) 
May 20-Dec. 31* 6” 25or151bs 10 days 2.00 bluegill, sunfish ’ Sunfish, 6 "\of sunfish | Wife of non- 
and 1 fish | Alien 0.00 | Pike, pickerel, No closed season* | Pike, 14” and perch resident 50 
No closed season None 25 fish or | walleye, muska- Walleye, 5 pike 
15 Ibs. | longe, perch, lake 14” 
| and 1 fish trout, calico bass, . Pickerel, 
No closed season None |350r40)bs crappie, catfish, 14” 
~ _- --——-- ————_—___———-- bullhead, cisco, Muska- 
whitefish, smelt longe, 30” 
June 15- Feb. 28 10” 10 Resident 50 Trout May 1-Sept. 2* 4 1S 
| Non-resident 3.00 Grayling, No open season Yellow 
| | sturgeon | perch, 9” 
June 2-Feb. 28 ———— 
Jan. 1-Dec. 31 8” 25 in Minnesota | 
aggregate Wall-eyed pike, | May 15- Mar. 1 No size | 2 muska-| Resident 50 

Apr. 15-Aug. 31 ps sand pike (sau- limits jonge Resident, 

No closed season 6”* 25 each gers), pickerel, 10 north- family 1.00 
great northern ern ad Non-resident 300 
pike, yellow 8 walleye 

Nov. 16-Oct. 9 1°% Ibs None perch | 15 crappie 

dressed Muskalonge May 15-Feb. 1 ac | 

May 1-Feb. 28 13” 10 each Crappie (south- May 29- Feb. 1 bass | 

ern zone) 5 lake 
-- — northern zone) June 21-Feb. 1 trout | 
ass ( June 21- Dec. 1 5 salmon 

June 16-Apr. 30* 10” 6in Resident 1.00 | striped, gray, yel- 15 trout 

10” aggregate | Non-resident 2.25 low, silver, rock) 

Crappie,6”|25 crappie * 10days 1.00 (northern zone) 
Bluegills5”| and sun- (southern zone) May 29-Dec. 1 
ish Sunfish (southern) May 29- Dec. 1 

99° zone) * | 

15” northern zone) | June ot Dec. 1 
Apr. 1- Aug. 31 a 20 ullheads May 1- Feb. 28 
Nov. 23-—Oct. 19 Trout (exc. lake)| May 1- ~Sept. 1* 
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1935 Game F ish Laws 
SIZE DAILY > y 
7 STATE AND SPECIES SEASONS LIMIT aaa LICENSES STATE AND SPECIES SEASONS Py mod rent LICENSES 
‘Minnesota (cont.)) : Oklahoma ) oa ae | 
Lake trout, Nov. 15-Sept. 15 All game fish No closed season | BI. bass, 8”|10 bl. bass} Resident $1.25 | 
salmon Trout, 7” | 25 game Non-resident 5.00 
Seren ast No open season Crappie,5”| fish in all 10 days 1.25 | 
ac y — a | 
——————— ————— Oregon 
ississippi Bass July 1-Apr. 30* 6” 30 0 | Resi 34 
/Migetas bass, No closed season 10” | 25 Resident No i It oz oo 5D | 
ae a bs. & 1 fish} Non-resident 3.00 
other game fish Sunfish, 4”, 100 of all Non- resident $5. 25 Trout, including | Apr. 5-Oct. 31* 20 or “ 2 days 1.00 | 
| | *10days 1.50 salmon under aS Ibe. en 04 28.00 
_————_$_$_$—_———— ED 5", charr and 1 fist uvenile t 
Missouri | P Perch, catfish, No closed season* 6” ™ 18 years ig 1.00 
| Bass (all kinds), | May 30-Mar. 31 Bl.bass,8” | 10 bass; | Resident 1.00 crappie, sunfish None } 
| crappie, 6” 15 crap- | Non-resident 3.00 | Salmon’ over 15” | No closed season 107* 3 or 20 Ibs 
| rock bass, pie, 5 jack} —. resident, | & 1 fish* 
| jack salmon, ‘(= salmon,20 5 days 1.00 —o ee eae 
goggle-eye S* rock bass Alie n 3.00 Popaeptventa 
Trout Mar. 1-Oct. 31 8” 10 Black bass, rock | July 1-Nov. 30 Black, /|10 bl. bass| Resident 1.60 
| Channel cat July 15-May 31 12 10 bass, white bass, bass, 9”, | 15 r. bass | Non-resident } 
| . perch crappie, straw- others 15 w. bass recip. (min,) 2.60 
in all berry of ca alico 6 “oe pie| Aliens prohibited 
— —— oe as d grass c. bass 
Montar es. Wieeal bass, pike-perch, 15 gr. bass 
| All ome fish | stay May 21-Mar. 14* Not over 5} Not more | Resident 2.00 pickerel, muska- Pickerel 10 pike | 
| | te s than than 3.50 longe, western pike P perch | 
| except | game fish 1.50 and northern perch, 12”| 3 musky 
sunfish, or 20 Ibs. 10.00 | pike Musky, 3 pike 
perch and| and 1 fish | } a 25 catfish 
bullheads Pike, 22” Nes rs 
—_—— SS RS 5 chubs 
ie ideeske | | Trout except Apr. 15-July 31* 6” 25 perch | 
Black bass, June 10-Apr, 3 10 15ea.spec.| Resident 1.10 lake trout 25 fall fish | 
00 waite, striped 6” 25 — Nims resident 2.10 Lake trout July 1-Sept. 29 15 trout | 
, ass nd roc Alie 10 ———_——-- ———-— —_ — 
2 Pickerel, pike | May 1—Mar. 16 15” 40 each or - Rhode Island 
00 Wall-eyed pike May 15. Apr. : 12” | “ —_ : June 20- Feb. 20 10” Resident 1.25 | 
3.00 Trout | pr t x a pickere 10’ Non-resident 
pear ag perch, | No closed season Catfish, as ome | Perch No closed season 6” 20w. a recip. (min.) 2. 50 
sunfish, crappie 12 sh in 30 ot Alien .00* 
others, 6” aggregate* | Trout Apr. 1-July 15 ad 0 
Nev ada | ’ | | |South Carolina No state-wide ice om -| 
All game fish May 1-Oct. 1* No size | 25 game | Resident 1.50 | Speckled trout closed season on pl 20* Resident None 
limits fish or | Non-resident 3.00 Rainbow trout any fish ad 20* Non-resident 10. 25 | 
1.00 | | 101bs. | Alie n 7.50 | |——_———_ | ——_umiic— | —___. sins ince deiailaeisiiglh teeearaashidainanaaaaieniaal 
3.00 —__$——$—$ $$ $$ q— —_——_ — ———_—_ South Dakota 
1.00 New Hampshire | | | } Black bass June 15- Mar. 1 None & | Resident 1.00 
Black bass | July 1-Jan. 1* ” | 101bs. | Resident 2.00 | Wall-eyed pike, | May 1-Mar. 1 8in | Non-resident 3.00 | 
whale | | and 1 fish} Non-resident 3.15 | great northern aggregate “  § days 00 
1.00 | Pickerel* June 1-Jan. 16* | 7 10 Ibs. Non-resident, | pike, pickerel 
2'50 pte | and I fish| 3 days 1.50 Trout Apr. 1-Sept. 30 6” 25 trout 
i. fihe-sesch — $-Dier. ; | 10” None ae fing . May 1-Feb. 28* orbluegills 
0 Muskalonge une 1- Apr. | perch, bullheads, 50 percho 
- eyo rainbow | Apr. 15-Aug.1* |Ponds,7”* 5 Ibs. | sunfish, crappie buldiando| 
and brown trout streams,6” 15 sunfist 
1.00 Lake trout Apr.1-Sept.1* | 15** | . &e ranehe 
2.00 salmon 15 — 
Golden trout Apr. 15- Sept. 1* | 10” | 4 Fennessee 
| White perch | June 1- Nov. 1 | ad 10 Ibs. Black bass, June 1- Mar. 31* | Bass, 8”* None Resident 2.00* 
wanted Horned pout June 15-Nov. 1* | 40 wall-eyed pike, 10” Non-resident 2.50* 
New Jen a, ceeaammmmaaas —— — — | —-- buffalo. cat * 10”* “ Reelfoot 
1.15 lew Jersey buffalo, catfish, Crappie,6” Lake, 5 days 1.00 
5.15 Black bass, | June 15- Nov. 30* Black 10 Resident 2.15 | crappie, land- Black , 
Oswego bass, and white | 20 r. bass | Non-resident 5.50 locked salmon, perch, 6” 
3.15 white bass, rock bass, 9” | 20 c. bass rock bass Salmon, wt 
bass, calico bass, rappie, |& crappie Catiiap, ri 
1.65 | crappie . bass, 6” |10 perch & Brook and Mar. 2-Nov. 30* None 
| "Stripe 1 pike- perch rainbow trout Soe 
bass, 10”* on ~ = 
| and pick- ‘exas 
Pike, pickerel, \} May 20- Nov. 30* 12”* erel, ice Black bass, May 1-Feb. 28 oa* None Resident* 1.10 
| —— Jan. 1-Jan. 20* fishing crappie + al Non-resident 5.00 
| rout, land- } Sept ah 15- July 15 a 15 trout, 5 days 1.10 
| locked salmon | . 1-Sept. 30 | 10 salmon | Rainbow trout June 1-Dec. 31 14” 5 Alien 5.00 
 ieiantesiesieecesaasaenciieneme ietane tae ee ~— | > ee puncepenneninionpiiestipnes 
New Mexico | |Utah | Resident 2.00* 
Bass, crappie, Apr. 1-Nov. 30* | Pass, 10” |15 lbs.bass} Resident 2.00 | All game fish June 15-Oct. 31* 30 fish “female 1.00 
—— perch, catfish Crappie, | and 1 fish | Non-resident 3.00 | or 10 Ibs.| Non-resident 3.15 
” pny | and 1 fish | Alien 7.50 
e perch a 
1.25 25 Ibs. cat Vermont 
q . = fish & 1 fish | Black bass July 1-Jan. 1 10” 10 Resident 1.00 
ai bina May 20- Nov. 15* 6 - * ae Trout May 1-Aug. 15* 6"* ae fish as pe my 3.15* 
5.5 almo: »S. sh or § Ibs.* ** Lake Cham- 
—— — | Golden trout, May 1-Sept. 1* 6” wee se plain, 5 days 1.50 
|New York lake trout, land- 15” 10 Ibs. Lakes Bomo- z 
Black bass July 1- Nov. 30* 10” 15 or 25 | Resident 2.25 locked salmon and 1 fish*| seen and St. Cath- id 
2.25 | ner boat* | Non-resident 5.50 | Muskalonge June 15-Apr. 15* arine, 14 days, m oe x 
Mens " ut ones o aaa. — 6"* ee Alien 5.50 Wall-eyed pike May 1-Mar. 1 10”* 20 Ibs. Alien t 
ake trout, pr. 1-Sept. 10* 15” and 1 fish* x 
Whitefish Ape. 1- Sept. 30 16° Pickerel May 1- Mar. 15* 12” 5 Ibs. Ks 
sego bass an. 1- Oct. | and 1 fish f 
White perch None 25 set> 2c. SA # 
Pike-perch May 10- Mar. 1* 17” 15* Virg ginka sy 
Yellow perch, May 1- Mar. 1* Pickerel, | Pickerel or Black bass June 15- Mar. 15* 10” 15 Resident, state 3.00 4 
— pickerel, pike | (certain lakes) pike, 12” |pike,15 ea. w. of Bl. Ridge July 1-Dec. 31 Resident, co. 1.00 
Sturgeon July 1- Apr. 30* 20”* None Rockbass,redeye | June 15- Mar. 15* 6” Non-resident 5.00* 
ag | — jply hs —— 1* 24, None* Trout Apr. 15-June 30* | Brook, i 20 “I day 2.00 
| Si bass No closed season Z | others, 8 Alien 5.00 
FA besch G ™ —— | ——. | | Bream, crappie No closed season y 30 each 
5.25 No: carolina | - 
Largemouth and | June 11-Apr. 30* 12” Bass, 8 | Resident, state 2. 10| Washington Resident, state 3.00 
2.25 smallmouth 10” each Resident, co., 1.10 Black bass, j Apr. 14-May 12*| Black 20 fish Resident, co. 1.50 
1.50* black bass, Bream, 6”| species Resident, 1 day_ .60/} crappie, June 16-Oc, 31 | bass 10”* | or 10 Ibs. Notes state 5.00 
5.25 blue bream, Robin, 5” 8 rock Non-resident 5.10 | Trout and other - 14-Oct. 31* other jandifish*; “ ounty 3.00 
-_— red bream, _ Rock, 12” bass er resident, | | game fish fish, 6”* Alie n, county 5.00 
robin, crappie, Crappie, | Rest, 25 1 day 1.10 | state 
50 | goggle-eye, red goggle-eye each - — —| 
2.00 | fin, white perch perch, 6” e Virginia 
1.00 | te ‘-. a - Red fn, 8” a * green, June 30-—Nov. 30* 10” 10 bass | Resident, state 3.00 
| r an pr. - Sept. white anc Resident, local 1.00 
50 | rainbow trout 8” willow bass Non-resident 5.00 
| Muskalonge Apr. 15-Oct. 1 None | Trout, land- Apr. 14-July 31 g”* 25 trout “3 Gy 1.00 
a —_—_—- — | locked salmon, None in aggre- | Resident of Ohio,in 
North Dakota | white salmon, gate* OhioRiveronly,1.00 
Bass (any spe- June 16-Oct. 31 Bass, Resident 1.00 | muskalonge 10” but only | Aliens prohibited 
cies) crappie, salmon, Non-resident 3,00 Wall-eyed pike June 1-—Mar. 12” 1S5rainbow 
sunfish pike and Pike, pickerel, June 30 Nov. Sho 12” & 10brown 
Wall-eyed pike, | May 16- Oct. 31 | trout, 10”| 5 each or perch 8” 
—— pike, Crappie, ageregate wi ; - | eee roam saree oe 
| rappie, sconsin 
— Trout, land- May 2- Sept. 30 Sunfish, | sunfish, Black bass June 20- Mar. 1* 10” eos Resident 1.00 
locked salmon af 15 each White bass, May 25- Mar. 1* iad Non-resident 3.00 
50 Pikes,10ea strawberry bass, Other 25 aii 
25 perch calico bass, bass, 7” | 30 bull- 
is a ee oa bass, yaa Catfish, head 
y »ass, crappi 15” Other 
| Black bass June 16-Apr, 30* 11” & Resident 1.10 catfish, bullhead bass, 20 
Crappie, 25 crappie] Non-resident 3.25 Trout (exc. lake)| May 1-Aug. 31* = 1$ 
6 & sunfish | Special trout: Pickerel, May 25-Mar. 1 16” 10 
Bluegills, | 20each of} Resident 3.1 muskalonge 30” 1 
| rock bass,| bluegills, | Non-resident 5. 2 Pike May 25—Mar. 1* 13” 10 
| id rock bass, Sturgeon Sept. 5- Oct. 31* 7 
| whitebass, Perch, sunfish | No closed season | Perch, 7”| 25 each 
a, Lake trout | Dec. 1-Sept. 30* 
| of a 7 $< =| a ——_——— ——| — — 
| Trout Apr. 15-Sept. 15 ad 8 Wyoming | | Resident 1.50 
| All game fish Apr. 1- Nov. 30* None | 15 Ibs. Non- resident 3.00 
lor 20 fish* 5 days 1.50 
| Alien, resident 7.50 
een Feat es. He Tees __ Alien,non-res. 12.50 
* P P m o,° 
Certain exceptions; consult state fish and game authorities Copyrighted by | FIELD & STREAM 
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PRONGHORN- | 


Once more plentiful than the great herds of buffalo, 


T may seem absurd to call a deer- 
like mammal a “swallow,” yet I 
know of no other term that gives a 
better idea of the pronghorn ante- 

lope. An early Spanish explorer described 
them as “small stags that not only ran 
but flew.” No other figure of speech so 
well describes their movements. A herd 
of running antelope skimming over the 
plain, wheeling and maneuvering, is cer- 
tainly a thrilling sight. 

Cold type is a poor medium with 
which to describe the appearance of the 
prongbuck, and pictures, curiously 
enough, never do him 
justice. He is boldly 
colored, bizarre and 
outlandish. 

When I saw my 

first herd of antelope, 
I was a lad of four- 
teen or fifteen. I had 
seen many deer and 
had shot a _ couple 
Naturally, I expected 
to see animals that 
looked like deer. In- 
stead I felt that I was 
gazing upon some ex- 
tinct mammal risen 
out of the Pleistocene 
or that I had sudden- 
ly been transported to 
Africa. 

The prongbuck is 
like nothing else in 
America — or in the 
world, for that matter. 
He evidently originat- 
ed in America, as fos- 
sil remains found 
alongside those of 
camels and horses ex- 
tinct more than 50,000 
years show his ances- 
tors, somewhat smaller 
forms but much the same. 

At a distance a herd of antelope al- 
ways looks like a collection of tiny spots 
of pure white. The sides and belly of 
the antelope are white; so is the rump 
patch, which at times flashes in the sun 
like a heliograph signal. There are stripes 
of white alternating with buff on the 
neck of the animal; the saddle is buff. 
The horns are dead black and come out 
directly above the eye-sockets, giving 
the head the appearance of a large and 
grotesque beetle. 

I have heard people suggest that 
nature made a mistake in coloring ante- 
lope so conspicuously. With that I can- 
not agree. It is easy for a trained ob- 
server to detect them, even at a distance 
of a mile or more, but those who are not 
used to looking for them have great 
difficulty in seeing them. Nearly always 
they mistake a herd for light-colored 
rocks until the animals begin to move. 


than modern 
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It is possible that predatory animals 
would make the same mistake, as their 
eyesight is not so good as that of man. 
Anyway, the coloring of the antelope 
was devised to protect him from extinct 
dire-wolves, cave bears and saber-toothed 
tigers, and not from twentieth-century 
riflemen with binoculars. 

The pronghorns once occupied the 
whole Great Plains and intermountain 
region from the Mississippi to the Pacific 
Coast and from southern Canada to the 
northern half of Mexico. Conservative 
estimates place their numbers in the 
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Coyotes take an enormous toll of the fawn crop and 


seventies and early eighties at from 
40,000,000 to 60,000,000. Almost all ob- 
servers are agreed that they were more 
plentiful than the buffalo. 

Ten years ago, there were only 30,000 
animals left. Although they occupied a 
large part of their former range, they 
were rapidly diminishing in numbers and 
were in real danger of extinction. Hap- 
pily, that danger is past. 


T is estimated that there are now 70,- 

000 antelope in the United States, and 
they seem to be increasing. One of the 
largest herds in America is on Anderson 
Mesa, near my home at Flagstaff, Ari- 
zona. It has increased from fewer than 
100 (Forest Service estimates said 25) 
in 1924 to about 4,000 in 1934. So it 
would seem that those who went into 
mourning for the antelope were some- 
what premature. 

The slaughter of the great antelope 
herds came later than the killing off of 





the buffalo by the hidehunters. For one 
thing, they did not have nearly so much 
economic value. They are small and 
their hides make very poor buckskin, as 
they are weak and spongy in texture. 
Both Indians and mountain men held 
that their meat was not nourishing and 
that a man could not keep in good con- 
dition on antelope venison alone. They 
offer a small target, are hard to hit, and 
cannot be hunted on horseback, as the 
Indians hunted buffalo. It is said that 
even an antelope fawn can outrun the 
fastest buffalo horse that ever lived. 

The market hunters 
of the 80’s were the 
villains of the piece, 
but not the only ones. 
Every fence that was 
‘ put up reduced the 
antelope range. Sheep 
gave them sheepscab 
and also helped starve 
them out. Sportsmen 


shot them by the 
scores, often from 
railroad trains, and 


settlers used them as 
a winter meat supply 
in order to save their 
sheep and cattle. 


HE favorite hab- 
itat of the prong- 
horn is open grassy 
plains country, but in 
Arizona he is found, 
like the mule deer, al- 
most everywhere he 
can make a living. 
There are herds on 
sea-level deserts in 
Arizona and Mexico, 
there are also 
herds in the open 
park country in the yellow pines 7,000 
feet above sea-level. 

At one time the antelope was thought 
to be a grass-eater exclusively, but mod- 
ern scientific research has proved that 
he is not. In this country he is almost 
entirely a browser, living mostly, as 
stomach analyses have conclusively 
proved, on the scrub juniper. He also 
eats many weeds. Only occasionally, and 
then only after rains, when the grass is 
very tender, does he graze at all. In fact, 
the feeding habits of the antelope are 
much like those of the mule deer, except 
that on the winter ranges he is indif- 
ferent to the buck-brush, or cliff rose, 
of which the mule deer is so fond. 

The antelope has the distinction of 
being the only hollow-horned ruminant 
in the world that sheds its horns. The 
horns grow over a core about half the 
length of the horn proper. Of course, 
the core itself is never shed. This 
accounts for the persistent rumor among 
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cattle men that the animals keep their 
horns the year round. 

Here in Arizona the horns loosen and 
fall off in late October or early Novem- 
ber, just after the breeding season. In 
Mexico I have shot antelope bucks in 
late September and found that they had 
already shed. I understand that the horns 
of Montana antelope do not loosen and 
come off until December; so my ex- 
perience would appear to show that 
either there is considerable variation in 
the same herd or that the animals shed 
later the farther north they live. 


UCH has been made of the curi- 

osity of antelope. According to the 
old-time hunters, all you had to do was 
to tie a white handkerchief to a stick 
and wave it. Then, according to the 
story, all the antelope in sight came 
flocking up post-haste. Another method 
was to tie a piece of bright tin or cloth 
to a bush and hide in the bush. 

On my first antelope hunt in Sonora 
I tried out both plans. I waved flags 
until I had cramps. I camped in bushes 
until ants almost ate me up. Antelope 
gathered four and five hundred yards 
away. They stared at me by the hour and 
wondered what I was up to, but their 
curiosity never got the better of their 
discretion. In the end I denounced the 
flag-waving act as an old wives’ tale and 
went out and secured a buck by the time- 
honored method of stalking. Flag-waving 
may work, but I have never seen it used 
with success. 

Now I believe I can explain the tales 
of the antelope’s overweening curiosity. 
His eyes are by far his best method of 
detecting an enemy. He is primarily a 
see-er and not a smeller or hearer. If 
there is an enemy around, he wants to 
keep him in sight, and it seems to give 
him the jitters to turn his back. As long 
as he can see his enemy he knows he is 


A herd of Texas antelope going places 


Photo by John L. McCarty 


safe, as his great speed enables him to 
run away from anything except an air- 
plane or a rifle bullet. 

Once in Chihuahua I hunted for a 
whole day a big lone buck that had been 
driven out of his herd. He seemed to 
be as anxious to keep me in sight as I 
was to keep him located. The country 
was cut up by deep gullies, and little 
mesas rose here and there. My strategy 
was to sneak up close enough for a shot 
by getting out of his sight. His plan was 
to stay in plain sight in open country as 
far from a gully or mesa as he could get. 

I finally got within three hundred 
yards of him and developed a nice case 
of buck fever which resulted in missing 
my first shot. He ran off until he was 
about 500 yards away and stood watch- 
ing me while I lay down, adjusted my 
sling, and began to feel for the range. 
On my nineteenth shot I struck him 
square between the forelegs and killed 
him. I suppose every other bullet passed 
within two feet of him, but he seemed 
to prefer facing known danger rather 
than unknown danger which 
was prowling around in the gul- An 
lies trying to surprise him. 


HE eye of an antelope is 
truly a marvel of nature. 
It is at least equal to a human 
eye aided with 8-power glasses, 
and the only eyes which com- 
pare with it are those of moun- 
tain sheep and birds of prey. 
An antelope can see a human 
head a half mile away, as I 
have determined by experi- 
ments. I once saw a herd watch- 
ing a coyote so far away that I 
could barely see it with good 8- 
power glasses. 
On the other hand, antelope 
are fairly easy to stalk in tim- 
ber and rough country. Last 
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he was almost wiped out.. Now he is back as a game animal 


summer I took a friend to Anderson 
Mesa to see the antelope herd. The ani- 
mals were in summer range, where there 
was a good growth of scrub juniper. As 
long as we kept out of sight we found it 
quite easy to get within fifty or a hundred 
yards of the animals. I sneaked so close 
to one drowsing buck that I was able to 
hit him with a small stone. Another 
time we crept up within seventy yards 
of a herd of five fine bucks. Our stalk 
was by no means silent, but we did 
manage to keep out of sight. 


ANY observers, especially the 

earlier ones, have been guilty of 
much loose talk about the speed of 
various Southwestern animals. Mark 
Twain, for example, extolled the jack- 
rabbit as a remarkable speedster, where- 
as he is not at all. Both jack-rabbits and 
coyotes can do about 35 miles an hour, 
as actual tests have shown. The ante- 
lope, however, is as fast as he is sup- 
posed to be. He can run fast, and he can 
run fora longtime. (Continued on page 65) 


unusual head taken in New Mexico 
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HE beautiful little Totogatic River 

flows through a sandy country in 

northwestern Wisconsin, and in 

each of its many bends there is a 
deep pool, often spring-fed, where small- 
mouths congregate. I have counted a 
dozen bass in a small area of one of these 
pools. In water such as this the casting- 
rod man will find himself very much at 
home. Indeed, if he takes a few tips from 
his fly-rod friend on such matters as light 
tackle, invisible leaders, caution of ap- 
proach and lure presentation and manipu- 
lation, he is going to make the fellow with 
a fly rod fight every minute for the su- 
premacy of what is generally considered 
his own particular province. 

When fishing one of these pools, keep 
to the shallow side to avoid frightening 
the fish that is easiest to catch—the one 
that may be, and very likely is, feeding 
at the surface on the opposite bank. If 
possible, the cast should be made to the 
shore to avoid a noisy splash. This cannot 
always be done, however; so choose a 
lure that creates the minimum disturb- 
ance when it hits the water. A light plug, 
small wabbling spoon, pork-strip lure and 
a pork-rind frog with spinner are all well 
adapted to this work. One of my own 
favorites is a fly-rod spinner-fly weighted 
with a small dipsey sinker. 

If you do not take a bass at the bank, 
allow the lure to go to the bottom and 
work it along slowly with short twitches 
of the rod tip. Herein dies the advantage 
of the casting-rod lure. Heavier than 
the fly-rod offering, it sinks more rapidly, 
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which is an important factor when fish- 
ing deep water. 

The pool should be carefully covered 
but fished with the greatest caution, for 
the water surface is unbroken and the 
visibility high. A long cast is advisable. 
I have known three or four bass to rush 
a lure but stop when they saw me. 
By keeping farther from the fishing 
water I was able to increase my catches 
of pool bass. 

In deep, swift water, such as is found 
in parts of the Namakagon River, there 
are similar pools and also long sandy bars 
with deep water at the sides. Here again 
the heavier casting-rod lures have a dis- 
tinct advantage. Even in rapids the cast- 
ing-rod man, if he uses the light lures, 
will take fish, although the fly rod is 
preferable for such water. 

To handle the light lures that are best 
adapted to river fishing—and lake fishing 
as well—a light rod is required. My own 
bass outfit is assembled around a 6-foot 
3-inch split-bamboo tournament rod. It 
is designed for half-ounce weights, but 
will handle lighter lures fairly well. 

The cast is purely a wrist motion. The 
rod is brought sharply to a vertical posi- 
tion before the face (the caster is sight- 
ing his target all the time), and the spring 
of the rod furnishes most of the momen- 
tum needed for the cast. The length of 
the rod also gives the angler consider- 
able advantage in striking and playing 
fish. 

I prefer an open reel, believing that 
when nature supplied man with two 





PLUG 


An informative article on taking black 
bass with the short rod 


By HAROLD C. HOLLIS 


thumbs she gave him the best level-wind- 
ing and anti-backlash devices he could 
possibly have; but there are several good 
reels that will do all the work for you. 
Spooling a line is really a simple matter 
if one does it with his thumb and remem- 
bers that the line will automatically re- 
turn from the end of the spool to the cen- 
ter. The process becomes entirely auto- 
matic and can be done fully as well in 
darkness as in daylight. 

The untreated square-braid lines are by 
far the best for casting, although they do 
not wear as well as the water-proofed 
lines. A 9-pound-test is really heavy 
enough for bass fishing. I have landed 
large bass on a much-used line that I 
could easily break with my hands. One 
must, of course, play his fish when using 
such a line. The line should always be 
taut but not tight and most of the strain 
taken on the rod tip. 


OR the deep waters of the lake where 

the smallmouths and some of the 
largemouths spend the day, sinking plugs 
or wabbling spoons are most practical. 
Smallmouths of the lakes are deep-water 
fish. They frequent those places where the 
deep water is near the shore and there is 
an abrupt drop-off from the shallows. 
It is to these shallows that they go at 
night to feed. The lure should be worked 
carefully along the bottom with frequent 
pauses in reeling to keep it down. Such 
fishing, however, is at best rather uncer- 
tain, for the fish are not feeding. Besides, 
it lacks the thrills of surface fishing. 
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Weed-bed fishing. For the bass at A weedless 


surface lures are necessary. Near-surface plugs 


can be used for the bass at B 
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There is no place where one 
can get so much action per 
square yard of water or per 
minute of casting as in lily- 
pads or heavy weeds. The best 
fishing will be in the morning, 
late afternoon and evening, 
but largemouths can be taken 
in such places at any hour. 

One day while rowing over 
a weed bed I almost ran over 
a husky large-mouth bass sun- 
ning himself at the surface. It 
was noon andat least 90 in the 
shade. Fishing the bed with 
surface lures that afternoon, 
I took two bass in less than 
twenty minutes. Other days 
and other weed beds gave sim- 
ilar results, and lily-pads were 
even better. 


OR such fishing a weedless 

surface lure is best. The 
pork chunk used on a 4/0 
hook with a hinged weed guard 
is just about ideal. This is not 
a floater, and is fished by the 
dry-line method. The rod tip 
is held high, so that only the 
lure touches the surface. The 
long casting rod is best adapt- 
ed for this kind of fishing. 
The weedless surface plugs, 
which are natural floaters, are 
also very good. Those with 
concave heads or propellers 
are most effective, because 
they create a commotion on 
the surface. 

I often cast the lure to a 
pad and then pull it into the 
water. This avoids splashes. In 
weeds I cast beyond the spot 
where I think the fish will be. 
Where a weed tip or two show 
above the surface is a likely 
place, but the whole bed 
should be thoroughly covered. 
In pads, fish all the pockets 
and also around the large mats 
that might hide a dozen bass. 

The splash of a light lure, 
unless the water is very shal- 
low, sometimes seems to at- 
tract rather than alarm the 
fish. I have often seen a fin 
cutting the water as an eager bass headed 
for the place where my pork chunk 
struck. They will go ten feet or more to 
hit it. Again, they will sight it coming 
down and dash to meet it. Often they 
chase it as it bobs over the surface. When 
they do this, they hit from the rear and 
are more likely to get hooked than if they 
had struck from the side or from below. 
If you are missing many strikes with a 
single-hook surface lure, try reeling a 
little faster to bring more strikes from 
the rear. 

Since the fish will not always chase 
the lure, the fisherman should cast to 
every promising spot and cover every 
foot of water. I recall one largemouth 
that would hit my pork chunk every time 
it dropped directly over him, but would 
hot touch it if it landed a foot to either 
side. I made about eight casts and had 
four strikes before I finally hooked 
him. The advantage of a light lure in 


Bass on the Plug 
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To be successful, the bait caster must have a good assortment of lures 


such circumstances is readily apparent. 

Evening offers splendid opportunities 
along the shore-line as well as in the weed 
beds. The fish are then feeding in the 
shallows. The best fishing will usually be 
around rushes, since these attract min- 
nows that come in search of the insect 
larvae clinging to their stalks, but open 
water, too, will produce results. Every 
stump or old tree-top in the water may 
conceal a bass. 

Most of the fish taken before dark will 
be bigmouths, although an occasional 
smallmouth will be picked up—that is, 
if the lake contains smallmouths. The 
best smallmouth I ever caught—23 inches 
long—was hooked on a half-ounce red- 
head plug on a cold, rainy July evening. 
Lake smallmouths, however, are usually 
night feeders, and good fishing can be 
enjoyed until midnight or later. 

Although any statement concerning 
fishing must be made with reservations, 


there is one situation which offers almost 
100 per cent assurance of success. Some- 
time during the evening you will probably 
see a swirl in the water that marks the 
charge of a bass and a cloud of little 
silvery bodies flashing into the air as a 
school of terrified shiners hurl themselves 
to temporary safety. 


OU should take this bass, for he is 

feeding and you know where he is. 
He will leave the minnows to chase a lure 
if it is presented properly. The chief re- 
quirements are caution in approach and 
promptness in getting the lure to the fish. 
It is best to cast beyond the fish and bring 
the lure to the spot where he rose. 

When the water is calm and the bass 
are in the shallows or near the surface, 
a top-water lure is as good as any, but 
if the lake is choppy the underwater is 
preferable. I have known bass to come up 
from the depths to hit a surface lure, 
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even when the water was being 
whipped by a stiff breeze; but although 
this method brings sensational strikes, 
it is not a consistent producer. 

Bass lures are of many patterns. 
There are four general types of plugs: 
surface, near-surface, deep divers and 
sinking plugs. Each was designed to 
meet a specific condition in fishing, 
and every tackle box should contain 
an assortment of the four. 


HE sinking plug is the most ver- 
satile of lures. It can be fished at 
any desired depth and makes a most 
attractive surface bait when handled 
by the dry-line method. Some of these 
have but little action of their own, 
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father once saw a smallmouth, whose 
weight he judged at about three 
pounds, drive a northern pike three or 
four times his size from his spawn bed. 
To catch the parent bass at this sea- 
son is to leave the young at the mercy 
of the marauding pike and perch, and 
any one who would do it intentionally 
would shoot a mother bird on the nest. 

Early-season pike fishermen may, 
of course, pick up a bass now and then, 
but these should be released promptly. 
Two years ago, when fishing for pike 
in early June, I caught and released a 
smallmouth that was bigger than any I 
have seen since. 

The spawning beds are in shallow 
water, weedy places for largemouth 





and the fisherman must learn to make and more open water with sand or i 
them imitate a swimming minnow. gravel bottom for smallmouth. These ( 

All we bass fishermen, of course, shore where there is an abrupt drop-off from should be avoided during the early ' 
must have a redhead, and an excellent ‘he shallows. During the day the fish will be part of the bass season, for some of . 
lure it is, but there are other finishes “ 4» here os lures are necessary. At the fish may still be there. I am al- : 
equally effective. I rather like natural- night Mey oil be at Ber C ways suspicious of large catches made h 
finish plugs, the chub and pike scales on the opening day. 
being my favorites. An all-black plug is would not take it. Sometimes by repeated The spawning fast over, bass feed Cc 
also very good, and for part of one sum- casting I was able to catch one of them. heavily during July and August. The i 
mer was the only plug on which I could Some of the fish I had probably taken and largemouth can be taken on artificials at B: 
catch fish consistently. released, and this might explain their hes- almost any hour of the day. The lake Pe 

Spinner-flies are among the finest of itancy in striking. They wouldalwaystake smallmouth will do most of his feeding at “ 
bass lures, particularly for river small- frogs or grasshoppers when I tossed them night, but occasionally will hit a deep- Ta 
mouths. Bright-colored patterns are usu- on the water and would wait for more. going lure in midday. However, the man fi 
ally the best. Unless these have long tails Best results with all artificials are gen- who wants smallmouths will have better . 
or are of the streamer ’ success if he fishes the ” 
type, they should be rivers in the daytime 7 
supplemented by a bit = the ping 4 night. 
of pork strip. ecause the fish are in 

The pork ome strips, Next Month very shallow water at es 
chunks and frog and ane > onal ee ' 
tadpole imitations are “6 ” ures of the fly r 
auaa the most popu- ULL LUCK AND A TUMP LINE, by are better adapted to = 
lar of bass lures. Doubt- Grancel Fitz. Packing in for a big this work _—— ong Fie 
less the fact that they ier casting-rod lures. ; 
are true flesh lures hep moose head. the casting rod is used, My 
something to do with the lure should be a it 
their effectiveness. Fish ‘“‘(MESKIN BLUES,’’ by Jack O’Connor. ee. a of 
frequently hit these two P ° affair such as the pork 
or pore ' dnehdahine- Hunting the scaled quail of the Southwest. chunk, for this oan be . : 
thing that rarely hap- cast to the beach with- d 
pens with lures of woud “WHITETAIL STRATEGY,” by J.O. Hollis. out tangling. 
or metal. x 2 a 

In spite of their con- An informative article on hunting the Vir- F the summer has a 
venience, I do not favor a . ° been unduly hot, late aye 
wire leaders for any of ginia white-tailed deer. August may find fewer ind 
the lures described. fish in the weeds and 
Their weight interferes ‘“‘BASS AND BAIT,’ by W. J. Schaldach. wegen be = a due 
with the action. I use ° ° that offer the best fish- 
leaders of artificial gut, A practical article for the bass fisherman. ing are those near deep clea 
about 10-pound test, water. River bass, par- e 
and make these 5 or ticularly the larger ones, rs 
6 feet long. They can will be found in deep, i “d 
be made 10 feet long, if desired. I fasten erally obtained by slow reeling. By vary-  spring-fed pools. The rapids, if they are _— 
these to the line with the double angler’s ing the speed slightly and twitching the , deep enough, will also contain more fish “ 
knot, a neat joining which slips easily rod tip a little—here again the long, at this season. Pad 
through the guides. I am convinced that whippy rod is an advantage—one can In fall fishing, much depends on the Coo 
this invisible leader gives one consider- give his plug or spoon a most lifelike weather. September and even early Oc- ee 
able advantage when fish are wary and action. An effective method of handling tober may have many summer-like days, ” 
suspicious. the diving plugs is to let them come to but the early frosts cool the water a re 

I believe that fish take interest in the top at frequent intervals and work bit and bass are again found in the shal- C , 
lures far more times than most anglers them there for a moment or two. This lows. When the weather gets colder, they bd 
realize. Once I made a crude platform combines the best elements of surface go deeper, and sinking lures are the only oe 
from which I could look down into the and underwater fishing. Small wabbling ones that bring results. P 
water I was fishing. I found that re- spoons are good lures for deep fishing, At this season the middle of the day ful 
peated casting over one spot nearly al- because they have action when sinking as_is likely to be the best time for fishing. Je 
ways attracted a number of fish. Usually well as when being retrieved. Three of us fished all one cold, rainy o 
a few bluegills would appear first, then The bass spawning season extends from September morning without getting a E 
some small bass and finally two or three mid-spring until late June or July, and bass. At noon we came into a small bay le ; 
larger bass. in most states the season is closed dur- where the bass fishing was usually good, . 7 

The larger bass always showed some ing this period. The male bass guards although no better than in some of the ish 
interest in the lure, even when they the nest and will fight anything. My water we had cov-(Continued on page73) Elbe 
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RECORD FISH 


North Carolina and Virginia take most of the prizes in the Channel Bass Class 


& Stream 1934 Prize Fishing 

Contest came from North Caro- 
lina and Virginia. In fact, the only ex- 
ception was a 55-pound fish from Beach 
Haven, New Jersey, caught on June 23, 
1934. In the last five years, only three 
other Jersey channel bass won prizes in 
these Contests. 

What has happened to those grand old 
haunts of the surf fishermen 
of ten or twenty years ago— 
Corson’s Inlet, New Inlet, 
Harvey’s Cedars, Surf City, 
Barnegat City and North 
Point of Beach? The fish 
just aren’t there any more. 
Today, taking a channel bass 
off the Jersey coast is a 
cause for celebration. The 
good news travels far and 
wide, and within twenty-four 
hours scores of fishermen 
flock to the vicinity where 
the fish was caught. 

Previous to 1930, it was 
not unusual for Jersey fish 
to win major prizes in the 
Field & Stream Contests. In 
1928, for example, Judson 
R. Ten Eyck won First Prize 
with a 6434-pounder caught 
off Beach Haven. Think of 
it! A magnificent fish! 

It is too bad that the red 
drum has become so scarce 
in waters where it was once 
so plentiful. However, I’m 
not sure that this necessarily 
indicates that the fish may 
be decreasing seriously in 
numbers. It may be that, 
due to certain factors not 
clearly understood, the fish 
are just not coming that far 
north. The past history of 
the species leads me to be- 
lieve that such might be the 
case. 

Fifty years or so ago, the 
famous ichthyologist, G. B. 
Goode, wrote this: “Al- 
though the species has long been com- 
monly found in Chesapeake, I am unable 
to find any record of its capture north of 
Cape Charles previous to 1880, though 
since that date the species has been rather 
abundant along the coast of New Jersey.” 
_ Professor Baird, who made very care- 
ful studies of the marine fishes of New 
Jersey in about 1854, found no channel 
bass at that time. 

Even when channel bass did become 
plentiful along the Jersey coast, there 
Was no record, so far as I know, of any 
ish being taken by anglers north of 

lberon. Some authorities give the ex- 


S usual, practically all the prize- 
A winning channel bass in the Field 


A channel bass weighing 61 pounds 9 ounces from 
North Carolina won First Prize 


Another North Carolina fish won Second Prize. 


By SETH BRIGGS 


treme northern range of the fish as New 
York, others as Massachusetts. Certainly 
they are now extremely scarce north of 
Barnegat. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that in the collection of the Boston 
Society of Natural History is a mounted 
specimen of the channel bass labeled as 
having been taken “near Portland, 
Maine.” Judging from all available rec- 
ords, it is much more likely that the 



























It weighed 58% pounds 


fish was bought in the market at Port- 
land than that it was actually caught 
there. There used to be a time when small 
channel bass were popular food fish up 
and down the Atlantic seaboard, and 
could be bought in the markets of almost 
any large city. 

The southern range of the red drum 
is very extensive. Within recent years it 
has been plentiful between Ocean City, 
Maryland, and Palm Beach, Florida. 
South of the latter point, they are rather 
scarce at the present time. Beginning at 
Tampa Bay on the west coast of Florida 
and from there to the mouth of the 


Mississippi River, the fish are again 
found in fair abundance. West of the 
Mississippi the red drum becomes in- 
creasingly abundant, and off Texas are 
some of the finest, if not the finest, chan- 
nel-bass fishing grounds to be found any- 
where. From there it is found all the way 
down the Mexican coast and as far south 
as Panama. Whether or not it is found 
farther south I do not know. 

I have often wondered why channel- 
bass fishing has not been more 
popular along the coast of 
South Carolina. There are 
some magnificent beaches 
there, and the fish remain in 
those waters all winter. Fish- 
ing could be had there until 
December at least. After that, 
storms would make angling 
conditions rather uncertain. 

In 1934, the channel bass 
which won First Prize in the 
Field & Stream Fishing Con- 
test weighed 61 pounds 9 
ounces. It was caught by O. F. 
Gilbert at Oregon Inlet, North 
Carolina, on July 26, 1934. 
The fish measured 53% inches 
in length and 34 inches in 
girth. The tackle used by Mr. 
Gilbert consisted of a Vom 
Hofe DeLuxe surf-casting rod, 
a Vom Hofe 3/0 Universal 
Star reel, a 12-thread Ash- 
away (Continued on page 75) 
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THE NEW DUCK STAMPS 


E don't know yet what the de- 

cision will be on the 1935 water- 

fowl season, but we do know that 

conditions on the prairie breed- 
ing grounds during the early part of the 
season were better than for five years. 
And we know that Congress did not ap- 
propriate more money to enforce a closed 
season. And we know also that the 1935 
duck stamps, with Frank Benson’s trio of 
canvasbacks, are scheduled to be available 
at your postoffice by the time this note 
appears in print. So you can draw your 
own conclusions. 

If a bill before Congress passes, the 
purchase of these new stamps will be much 
easier this year, a boon to both sportsmen 
and stamp collectors. 
This should swell the 
sale of duck stamps 
materially. 

Up to the end of 
March, sales of the 
first stamps distributed 
late last summer ag- 
gregated 611,959, con- 
siderably below the 
number that would 
have been bought had 
they been easier to 
buy. The low sale is 
accounted for also be- 
cause so many hunters 
did not go after ducks 
and geese last fall, 
who should at least 
have bought stamps to 
help the cause along. 

Minnesota led all 
the states with 50,216 


stamps sold. Next in 
order came Texas, 
41,258; Illinois, 40,- 


. 512; Wisconsin, 40,- 
482; California, 37,- 
316; Washington (and 
Alaska), 31,621 ; Oklahoma, 27,732: Mich- 
igan, 23,975; Missouri, 22,570; Nebraska, 
21,251; New York, 20,053; and Louisiana 
19,723. 

Some surprises in that list! It shows, 
too, that 62 percent of the first year’s 
stamps were bought in twelve states. 


DUCKLEGGERS PUNISHED 


HE Biological Survey’s organized 

drive to stop wholesale killing of mi- 
gratory birds, especially the duck boot- 
legging, has given a lot of violators a 
severe jolt. In a number of states local of- 
ficers aided in the campaign. 

In California seventeen offenders ar- 
raigned in state courts for selling ducks 
paid more than $2,000 in fines. Of those 
prosecuted in Federal court for sell- 
ing ducks and killing in excess of the 
limit, fines ranging from $50 to $500 each, 
some with jail sentences, were imposed. 

Forty-two violators were apprehended 
in Illinois during December, which re- 
sulted in much heavier penalties than 
usual in that state. 

Field agents in Texas made a clean-up 
on killers of plovers. Four of these vio- 
lators were members of a local police 
department, one a manager of a city pris- 
on farm, one a vice-president of a bank, 
4? 
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and another in the real-estate business. 

Prosecutions have also been brought in 
Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma, Iowa, 
South Dakota, Ohio, Wisconsin, Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, Virginia, Mary- 
land, Maine and a number of other states 
for killing ducks and geese in closed sea- 
son, killing in excess of the daily limit, 
and trapping and selling ducks. 

At Norfolk, Virginia, one of the largest 
trappers of ducks on the Eastern Shore 
entered a plea of guilty, and Judge Luther 





Max, famous Gordon setter that helped take a game census 


B. Way sent him to jail for six months on 
the first count. The defendant was also 
given six months each on four remaining 
counts to run consecutively, and placed on 
five years’ probation. 

Indicating in emphatic language that 
the commercial handling of waterfowl 
must be stopped in the Chesapeake Bay re- 
gion, Judge W. Calvin Chestnut, in Fed- 
eral Court at Baltimore during April, 
meted out heavy fines for violations of the 
law. A restaurant proprietor of Salisbury, 
Maryland, was fined $100; three othérs 
caught on the Susquehanna Flats last fall 
with too many canvasbacks and bluebills 
were fined $25 each and costs aggregating 
$67.75; and two gunners from Crisfield, 
Maryland, were fined $25 each for killing 
and possessing ducks during the closed 
season. 

These are just a few of the many prose- 
cutions brought. We are reliably informed 
that some of the additional big cases pend- 
ing will reveal a surprise when the names 
of the offenders become public. Among 
them are a number of big customers of 
the duckleggers. 

Darling’s flying squadrons are certainly 
putting the fear of the law into the hearts 
of the gentry who have plied their nefari- 
ous trade all too long. More power to the 
enforcement officers ! 


WIGHT LOSES GAME-CENSUS DOG 


Association 





NE of the most famous bird dogs in 

this country has died. Max Berry, 
11-year-old Gordon setter belonging to 
Prof. H. M. Wight, for many years dis- 
tinguished himself as an important adjunct 
to game management. 

Max started his game-census work in 
1928 with Professor Wight of the School of 
Forestry and Conservation of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Between that time and 
1934 he covered approximately 125,000 
acres and participated in handling approx- 
imately 7,500 birds. Before coming to 
Michigan he had traveled over twenty- 
three states with his master. 

Professor Wight says: “Max knew from 
experience the peculiar odor of sixteen dif- 
ferent upland game 
birds, but in Michigan 
he became highly spe- 
cialized on pheasants. 
He demonstrated the 
probability of individ- 
ual scent characteris- 
tics in birds by refus- 
ing to show more than 
a friendly interest to- 
wards liberated birds 
with which he had pre- 
viously become a pal. 
I am convinced that 
the game census will 
eventually become just 
as important in game 
management as timber 
cruising is to forestry 
now. I am satisfied 
hundreds of dogs can 
be trained readily to do 
reliable census work.” 

Max located his birds 
by body scent. Having 
been trained to head 
off young pheasants, 
he almost never trailed 
a cock bird from the 
rear. These traits made it possible for him 
to handle dozens of pheasants while the 
average dog was locating one. This en- 
abled Professor Wight to take a census of 
a piece of pheasant cover accurately. The 
dog’s best record was made in company 
with his young son Max, the two dogs 
successfully handling 125 birds for accu- 
rate checking in two hours. 


HOST TO FRENCH SPORTSMAN 


PORTSMEN of the United States in 
May had the honor of entertaining 
one of Europe’s most distinguished and 
influential sportsmen, Mr. Maxine Ducrocq 
of Paris, founder and president of the 
Conseil International de la Chasse (In- 
ternational Hunting Council), who visited 
this country for the first time during a 
good-will tour of the world. : 
The International Hunting Council, 
started in 1928, has representatives m™ 
fifty-six countries, all of which Mr. Du- 
crocq is said to have visited. The number 
of members on the council from each coun- 
try is based upon population; no country 
is allowed more than fifteen. The council 
receives an annual subsidy from France 
and several other countries, the balance 0 
its funds coming from sportsmen mem- 
bers or the organizations they represent. 
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DEVELOPMENTS. w= 


Outstanding Developments in Conservation Throughout the Country 


Mr. Ducrocq, a delightful gentleman who 
speaks many languages, has a deep inter- 
est in promoting international codpera- 
tion for the unification of game laws, the 
preservation of rare species, and the pro- 
motion of shooting as a sport. He began 
his recent trip around the world in Jan- 
uary, during which he conferred with 
government officials and sportsmen in 
many countries. For example, in Egypt 
he presented to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs a petition for the suppression of 
nets for capturing quail, millions of which 
are caught for commercial purposes an- 
nually in that and neighboring countries. 

In the United States, Mr. Ducrocq con- 
ferred with his co- -workers in various 
cities. He had hoped to find here a great 
organization of shooters like the St. Hu- 
bert Club of France, from which he might 
select influential sportsmen to fill out the 
membership of his committee in the United 
States, of which Dr. John C. Phillips and 
Harold J. Coolidge, Jr., both of Massachu- 
setts, are the chairman and secretary re- 
spectively. 


ALABAMA CHANGING SET-UP 


ELIEVE it or not, Alabama, the only 

state in the Union with an elected 
game and fish commissioner, is consider- 
ing the adoption of the model administra- 
tive law recommended by the International 
Association of Game, Fish and Conserva- 
tion Commissioners. 

Alabama’s veteran commissioner, I. T. 
Quinn, who is now elected for six years 
at a time and functions without the aid of a 
board, favors the bill pending in Alabama’s 
legislature. It will no doubt be passed be- 
fore you read this. 

Under the plan the governor of that 
state will appoint the commissioner and 
fix his salary, upon the recommendation 
of a commission of seven, after Mr. 
Quinn’s present term expires in January, 
1937. However, the new commission will 
begin to function immediately upon pas- 
sage of the act. The commission also would 
be given power to fix and regulate seasons, 
bag and creel limits and minor regula- 
tions. 

The bill also proposes a fresh-water 
angling license of $1. Heretofore Alabama’s 
fishermen have contributed nothing toward 
the maintenance of the department. 


WHERE DO SALMON GO? 





O Atlantic salmon return for spawn- 

ing to the same stream or tributaries 
where they were hatched? Will eggs trans- 
planted from another river produce young 
salmon which ultimately return to their 
original river instead of the adopted river ? 
These are questions which an interested 

Maine angler put up to Dr. David L. Beld- 
ing of Boston, noted authority on Atlantic 
salmon. 

In his response Dr. Belding stated : “I am 
firmly of the opinion that the majority of 
salmon return to the same stream or trib- 
utary of a larger water system from which 
they were spawned. Not all salmon do this, 
as there are stray salmon undoubtedly 
scattered among other river systems.’ 

Doctor Belding further stated that 
Spawning salmon do not always return. 

agging experiments made in Scotland 


and Denmark with the Atlantic salmon, 
and on the Pacific coast with certain spe- 
cies of Pacific salmon, indicate that salmon obtained for the undertaking. This year 
tend to return to the river in which they 
were hatched. 


On the second question Dr. Belding says ters are to be added. 


there are diverse opinions, because it is 
very difficult to prove whether the salmon 


return to 


where the eggs were taken. Dr. Belding 


says : “In my studies I have been impressed 


with the 


importance of the early life in WANT NEW ELK RANGE 


the river as influencing future sea life and 


return of 


opinion that the salmon will return to the 
stream where it passed its early river life.” 


the adult salmon. I am of the « 


WISCONSIN WINS COURT BATTLE more natural winter feeding range, 


URING May the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin handed down a decision 
which will have an important bearing 
upon the tendency to give game, fish and 
forest administrative bodies wide regula- 
tory powers. In the case of Wisconsin vs. 


Sorenson, 


Robert S. Cox of Dubois, W yoming. 
“The Wind River Valley, around and 
below Dubois, is practically free of snow 
the year round. My plan is to have a por- 
tion of this country set aside as a perma- 
nent refuge for elk and other big game, the 
finest winter grazing country in the north- 
the regulatory power of the ern Rockies, keeping all domestic stock off 


Wisconsin Conservation Commission, espe- this land. 


cially with reference to boundary waters, 
was questioned. It was contended that the 
act of 1933 gave the commission the power 


to repeal 


The court held it merely gives the com- 


an act of the legislature. 


it has a perfect right to codperate with con- fully two years ago. 


servation 
in setting 
boundary 


TEST-WATER PROGRAM IN 


N outstanding example of codperation 

between the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 
and a state fish and game department is 
the “test-water” program which was initi- 
ated when Vermont’s trout fishing season 
opened on May 1. 


Certain 


proving grounds in an effort to determine 
the relationship between the number and 
size of fish taken and those planted. In 
such test waters fishing is allowed under 


officials of neighboring states 


waters are concerned. 


VERMONT other places. 


“This plan has been recommended by the 
Department of Agriculture as the ‘Owl 
Creek Elk Range,’ but it is still far from 
being realized. We urge all interested 
in the welfare of the elk herds of the 
West to write their Senators and Con- 
gressmen, the U. S. Biological Survey, 


trout waters were set aside as and the Secretary of the Interior.” 


special permit and anglers must report all project recommended by Mr, Cox. 


fish taken. A fine of $10 is imposed for 
failure to comply. Special legislation was 













Furnace Brook is the only stream under 
such intensive study, but other trout wa- 


This study is most timely. It is similar 
to game management, and will develop 
their adopted river or to rivers factual information for future guidance in 
restocking and stream-improvement work. 


HE distressing situation in Jackson 
Hole this past spring, due to short- 
age of feed, illustrates too pointedly the 
necessity for immediate action to prov ide 


“Besides relying on the natural increase 
of elk already in this region, estimated at 
about 3,000 head, these herds can be aug- 
mented by bringing calves over from the 
Jackson Hole feeding grounds and turning 
mission the right to change the regulations them loose. A small shipment of about 
as changing conditions warrant, and that fifty calves was brought over success- 

“Under this plan a large elk herd can 
up necessary regulations where be assured of good, natural winter feed 
conditions at minimum expense, as com- 
pared with the present feeding of hay and 
cottonseed cake in Jackson Hole and 


Apparently fears on the part of state 
officials concerning Federal control of 
game and opposition from the stockmen 
have so far delayed consummation of the 
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SUBSCRIPTION COMBINATION 


American Game Association, 


Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Herewith find my remittance of $3.00 for membership in the Associa- 


including subscription to “AMERICAN GAME” and “FIELD & 


| STREAM.” 


Combination Price 
Subscription to AMERICAN GAME, pe $3.00 * 


Membership in American Game ct, 
FIELD & STREAM 


If you are already a subscriber to “Field & Stream” and wish to renew 
for one year from the expiration of your subscription please mention that fact. 
Add $1.00 for Canadian postage, duty and tax; $1.00 for foreign postage. 
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The Way of Panfish With a Fly Rod 


By Alfred F. Eisner 


Illustrations 


HERF are a great many anglers 

who ‘+! or under the delusion that 

the consistent capture of panfish 

on a fly rod and fly rod lures ex- 
clusively, hinges closely on approaching 
the impossible. I have not fished every- 
where, of course, but my angling experi- 
ence is broad enough for me to wager 
with confidence that any water harboring 
panfish will yield good results to the 
thinking fisherman armed with a fly rod. 
It will, at least, bear experiment, for let 
me assure you that the pursuit of panfish 
with the fly is a fascinating study and, 
what is more important, sheds much light 
on the theory of fly fishing for trout 
when one goes after the big fellows. Pan- 
fish are intelligent and their capture on 
the fly is an achievement. One must know 
how and when and where. I have enjoyed 
so many delightful hours playing with 
the little fellows, that it is a real pleasure 
to pass on here the little knowledge I 
have garnered. 

First, the tackle: Quality always pays 
in this department and he who fishes, 
be it for trout, bass or panfish, with in- 
ferior tackle is making a big mistake. To 
obtain the maximum of enjoyment, a 
rod of four ounces is about right, rather 
stiffish, since it will be called upon to 
cast both wet and dry flies as well as 
light spinners. Too, the panfish strikes 


of fishes by courtesy 


f U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 

fast and therefore enough backbone for 
a lightning strike is desirable. The line, 
an important item, should be a medium 
E or heavy F, tapered or not, as your 
fancy or pocketbook may dictate. The 
leader, by all means, should be tapered 
down to at least 3X and should be 7% 
feet long. The reel need but balance the 
rod. 

And now for the panfish themselves: 
The crappie and calico bass are prob- 
ably the most eager to strike at artificial 
lures and are so similar that I shall 
treat of them as one. Sunfish, bluegills 
and rock bass are all avid biters. The 
perch is a bit more difficult and it re- 
quires more effort to interest him. 

The crappie is found in a wide variety 
of waters, both lake and stream. I first 
discovered him in a lake which was en- 
closed by a city park, whose waters were 
almost as dark as chocolate and yet 
literally swarmed with the fish. The 
best places, however, are clear cold 
lakes with a welter of lily pads at one 
end and rocks at the other, with deep 
stretches over bars. Here he is at a 
to callers, in large numbers, usually i 
the morning or evening but not in 
all the day through. Seek him, morn- 
ings, among the weeds close to shore, or 
over a shallow, sunken bed, if you can 
find one. Then you will grease the first 


Angling for panfish with a fly rod is lots of fun 


and splendid practice 
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Wouldn't you pay a dime 
for a movie of it? 
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VACATION DAYS ... life on the 
range. One thrilling scene after another. 
And Ciné-Kodak Eight will save each 
scene in movies for less than 10¢.* 


How can Movies cost so little? 


| An entirely new type of film does the trick, made 
especially for Ciné-Kodak Eight... this film 
| gives you four times as many movies per foot. A 
Wwenty-five foot roll of Ciné-Kodak Eight Film 
| Tuns just as long on the screen as 100 feet of any 
| other home movie film... and there’s no loss of 
quality—the movies are bright and clear. 


While the Eight fits your pocket, it’s a real full- 
fledged movie camera, beautifully made—and 
as easy to use as a Brownie. Best of all, it costs 
only $34.50. 

For movies that fit the budget . . . see the Eight, 
and the movies it makes, at your dealer’s today. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y... . 
Only Eastman makes the Kodak. 


| %Ciné-Kodak Eight makes 20 to 30 movie e 4 
; scenes—each as long as the average scene _— 
wB.. the news reels—on a roll of film cost- 

» '%9$2.25, finished, ready to show. 
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fifteen feet of your line, tie on a Royal 
Coachman dry fly, size 10, and cast it 
into a pocket in the pads. Cast carefully, 
for if the line or leader splashes, your 
chances are nil in that spot. As the fly 
lights, let it remain quiet for at least a 
minute and then, keeping the rod high, 
twitch it slowly and move it toward you 
so very gradually that it doesn’t appear 
to be moving. Watch the fly like a hawk, 
for the strike of the crappie is usually 
only a sucking bubble and the response 
must be swift. Strike him with a high, 
sidewise movement of the rod tip over the 
left shoulder. After the hook sinks home, 
I have found it best to play the fish with 
the rod projected sideways, horizontal to 
the water. Once the crappie gets his head 
above water, he leaps and thrashes about 
and quite easily shakes free. The low rod 
combats this. 

The dry fly is the poetry of panfishing. 
Keep at it, I beg of you, until you ac- 
quire the knack and the confidence. In the 
selection of flies there is a great deal of 
latitude. A fairly comprehensive list of 
the best would include perhaps the Royal 
Coachman, Cahill, both light and dark, 
Iron Blue Dun, Professor, Queen of 
Waters, Brown Bivisible, Grey Bivisible, 
Pink Lady and Black Gnat. Those scrag- 
gly bucktail creations are good, as are the 
small trout bugs. But keep them small, 
size 10 or less, and in fishing them, re- 
member: slow—slow does it every time. 
Keep changing too. The crappie is en- 
dowed with a discriminating eye and may 
want a particular pattern. Also, a high- 
riding fly is most effective, so keep the fly 
oil busy. 

As the day wanes into the forenoon, the 
time has come to use the wet fly and its 
kindred relatives. This fishing is done in 
fairly deep water (about 10 feet) and 
preferably over sunken weed beds or over 
rocks. The tackle is the same except for 
the fly. A list of the most successful wet 
flies of my repertoire follows: Cahill, 





Rock bass (Ambloplites rupestris), also 
known as redeye or goggle-eye 


light and dark, Butcher, Queen of Waters, 
Grizzly King, Coachman, Grey Hackle 
and Professor. In mentioning flies for this 
type of fishing it is impossible to slight the 
bucktails. They do extremely effective 
work on panfish and a wide assortment 
should be included in the kit. Cast the fly 
out and just let it sink. Count ten before 
moving it in any way and then strip in 
with a series of easy jerks. The strike is 
peculiar, usually being only a tightening 
of the line and should be answered with 
an upward twitch of the rod. Cast persis- 
tently and vary the retrieve. Sometimes 
it is necessary to weight the fly with a 
split shot to take it down to the level of 
the fish. In fishing bucktails, a different 
procedure is followed. As soon as the fly 
hits the water, start it moving and keep 
it moving—fast. A jerky retrieve is best 
and try to give the bucktail a side-to-side 
erratic motion. Another way is to simply 
troll slow with the bucktail. Strip out 
forty feet of line and just drift. 

There are, to be sure, the spinners and 
fly-rod plugs, all excellent lures. Not- 
withstanding the fact that they tax the 
rod severely, they can be trusted at al- 
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most all times to bring results. The 
Colorado, a swivel spinner, is one of the 
best. In the spinner line I have my own 
tried and tested favorite, one that I made 
myself. It is a black bucktail with a 
beaten-aluminum propeller-spinner slipped 
over the eye of the hook. To use this on 
a school of crappie approaches murder. 
The fly-rod plugs, in the red-and-white 
or rainbow patterns, are usually most 





Long-eared sunfish (Lepomis auritus), 
sometimes called yellowbelly 


killing when trolled at slow speed behind 
a boat. It is good policy, in this fishing, to 
return to the spot where a crappie strikes 
and concentrate there, for crappie are very 
gregarious and the capture of one usually 
means the presence of others. In passing 
over the crappie, let me beg that, in pre- 
paring him for the table, you try baking 
him with a plentiful spreading of tomato 
sauce. It is very good. 

Sunfish and bluegills are well known 
for their propensity for striking at artifi- 
cials. Their favorite haunts are, of course, 
the weeds. One of the best places to seek 
them out, I have found, is in and around 
the areas of floating, boggy weeds that 
appear toward the middle of the summer. 

Soth the sunnie and bluegill are en- 

thusiastic about dry flies, but they desire 
the fly small, in sizes 12, 14 or even 16. 
And the fly they want is the moving one, 
the kind that skips about and with stiff 
hackles. The patterns are about the same 
as those I mentioned in connection with 
the crappie. It is not necessary to cast far. 
Just drop the fly on the edge of the weeds 
and keep it moving. The strike usually 
leaves nothing to be desired, being a savage 
swirl with half the body out of water. 


HE wet fly is fished in the same man- 

ner as that employed for crappie. Here 
again the fly should be small and the more 
battered and scraggly the better. Cahills 
are perhaps the best patterns. It is not 
unwise to use two or even three flies on 
the same leader. 

The rock bass is most numerous around 
old dock pilings and over bars sparsely 
scattered with grass. As his name implies, 
he will also be found in rocks. He is a 
fairly deep-travelling fish, feeds on min- 
nows almost exclusively and looks askance 
at anything resembling a surface lure. 
While I do not deny that the rockie may 
occasionally, in some waters, strike a dry 
fly, still, I do say that such an event is 
conspicuous by its absence. Once, I re- 
member, and only once, I had sport with 
rock bass on a surface lure, using a bass 
bug in the early dawn hours. It may be 
that some of you have been more fortunate 
than I. 

However, with a wet fly or bucktail, the 
rockie is very ready to come to terms. 
Remember that minnows are the staples of 
his diet and fish accordingly. He likes 
rather flashy patterns of wet flies, like the 
Silver Doctor or Professor, and wants 
them fished with long, slow, steady jerks, 
close to the bottom. Bucktails are fatal to 
him, fished like a wet fly but faster. Pick 
them in the white patterns with silver 


bodies. Spinners and plugs are good, as 
are the little metal wobblers. The wob- 
blers are best fished with slow sink-and- 
draw jerks. 

One word, in passing, about rock bass: 
As the summer wears on into August, it 
is a waste of time to go after them. The 
flesh becomes flabby and inedible and the 
fish themselves spiritless. 

Enter the yellow perch. This is one of 
the most desirable of the panfishes, since 
he attains sizable proportions and the flesh 
is delicious. 

Like the rock bass, the perch seldom, 
if ever, strikes at a dry fly. The good- 
sized members of the species range in 
deep water, over the bars and around 
the sunken weed beds. It is necessary to 
go down for them, a condition that is not 
conducive to the effective use of artificials, 
I refer here, mind you, to perch of eight 
inches and over. The smaller ones are 
numerous enough in shallow water and 
will strike readily. It is hard to say what 
a perch will or will not do in deep water. 
They are very erratic and one day will 
take a sunken fly and the next refuse it 
absolutely. They will take a bucktail fairly 
consistently, especially if preceded by a 
spinner. Spinners themselves are good 
when trolled slowly over the grounds. I 
know that to mention a worm in an article 
of this kind is sheer blasphemy, but still 
a worm trailing behind a spinner enhances 
the attraction of the spinner greatly 





Calico bass (Pomoxis sparoides), also 
named strawberry bass and bitterhead 


Those fuzzy imitations of natural bugs 
sometimes work, but the angler using 
these must be on the alert, for the perch 
is quick to perceive the error of his ways. 
A small wobbler is often good and also 
a small plug. Another thing: don’t have 
the leader too fine. The perch’s teeth are 
abrasive and will wear through fine gut. 
And when the pan is hot and waiting, it 
is much easier to skin than to scale him. 

There are few lakes and ponds in which 
the various species of panfishes cannot be 
found. So the next time you are possessed 
with the desire to get out and you haven't 
the time for a trip back off the beaten track, 
give one of those nearby ponds a try. The 
fish you catch may not be record breakers, 
but with a light outfit they will surprise 
you plenty and keep you busy. 

A great deal of fun and a thorough 





Bluegill (Helioperca inclese), sometimes 
dubbed blue bream and blue sunfish 


grounding in the fundamentals of fly fish- 
ing are in store for the angler who pur- 
sues the panfish intelligently. Seek the 
little fellow out. You won't regret it. 
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BANK-LINING FOR | 
CHANNEL CATS 
By Hoyt C. Miller I 
VERY year, when spring ebbs into N 
summer, recurrent waves of home- 
sickness possess me and I lose’ myself in 
retrospection. ; 
Hot, muggy nights ; guttural twang of 
bull frogs; the shrill of katydid; a soft 
gurgle of murky waters—and channel cats 


beginning to bite! | 
There is a fascination about channel-cat th b h 

fishing and its accompanying setting that é next best thing to a coo 7 ; 

no other kind of angling holds for me. It & ! cork helmet odes long, tall drink of 

is not a spectacular sport. Gosh, no! What 


: could be more prosaic than floundering, 

by the light of a smoking lantern, through 

[ head-high horse weeds and_ stumbling 
$ 











along muddy banks, fighting mosquitoes. 

Few of us who find the essence of 
romance in all this are fortunate enough ; 
to be able, however, to prepare at our Red Label Scotch Whisky 
leisure for these eventful nights. It is usual- 
ly Saturday night or the night preceding a 
holiday that finds us heading riverward. If 
we are lucky, we may have Saturday aftet- 
noon off ; or perhaps we can get away a lit- 
tle early. Then some of the frantic haste of 
preparation can be eliminated, especially 
if there are obliging neighbor lads to seine 
the minnows used for bait. 

There are various methods of preserv- | 

ing live minnows. If the distance to the 
stream is short, a minnow bucket is satis- 
factory for keeping them alive. If the trip 
takes more than an hour, a large milk can 
with sufficient ice in it to last until the 
fishing stream is reached serves best, as 
the melting ice liberates sustaining oxygen | 
and keeps the water cool. Remember, how- 
ever, not to place an air-tight covering on | 
the can. A piece of coarse burlap or gunny- 
sack is satisfactory, for it will prevent 
the water from splashing out, and that is 
all that is necessary. When the fishing | I — ‘ ne . 
0 grounds are reached, the minnows should N THE TROPICS you Il find the Englishman sticking strictly to 
be transferred into a minnow box or some 
sort of container through which the water 
of the stream can circulate freely. 
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Johnnie Walker Red Label in a long, tall drink, more than likely. 


- In Cairo, Suez, Singapore, Hongkong — where the sun often 


1g f ro: ; 
ch NCE you have arrived on the river beats down at 105° in the shade — they know there’s nothing bet- 
S. bank, action is the battle cry. Short ter than Sc eaaeea -. tar : . 
’ ~ ’ an invitin : 

sO limber poles must be cut, fifteen or twenty e Johnnie Walker highball to bring comfort and 
ve usually being sufficient to occupy the time coolness. It ranks with the white cotton suit and the cork helmet 
re and efforts of two fishermen. For each pole , : . 
ut. a length of heavy cord—ordinary chalk line The next time you feel tired and hot, take a tip from the tropics. 


it is all right—about four or five feet long ; : , 

is required. Place a heavy sinker about Mix yourself a long, frosty highball of Johnnie Walker Red Label 

ch six inches above the hook—a fairly large | a Oe ee . . 

be SE des Sab oe af aur das, A catch Scotch Whisky. Sip it slowly... relax... and feel it refresh you. 

ed has amazing swallowing ability and if the There’s no better whisky under the 

n’t hook is too small, nothing less than a com- . 

k, pete autopsy will recover the hook. sun than Scotch — and no better 

he efore darkness makes it impossible to : , 

rs, carefully analyze water Porte. say it is | Scotch than Johnnie Walker. 

ise wise to set the lines exactly where and 
as you wish them to remain during the CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC., 

igh night. However, it is better not to bait NEW YORK, N. Y. Sole Distributors 
them before dark or the turtles and 
smaller fish will make merry with the 
bait. Concerning the setting of lines, there 
are several factors to be observed and 


j | also avoided. If it is at all possible, set BORN 1820. die 


them in locations where you can reach | slid. ~ sliong 
them without too much difficulty at night. | yey 

, Another point about the placing of lines : 

a It is advisable to place them away from 
brush and snags in which the fish could 
become tangled. This often means passing 
up a most likely bit of water, but it saves 
losing a fish or taking an unwelcome bath. 
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HIS department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything con- 
a eo -—_ saaet angling. — 
ods an inks valuable to other fisher- CE un EE P 
tiie sumccmed lor gubtiniten. Gave: RED LABEL—EVERY DROP AGED 8 YEARS 
tions will be answered when accompanied Blended and bottled in bond only in the United Kingdom under government supervision. 
by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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In the smaller rivers, the catfish usually possesses advantages which dead bait does 












rest during the day in the big, deep pools not. Turtles are not so likely to bother live th 

WA beneath overhanging banks, under logs and bait; and the catfish—particularly the T 

brush, or in holes. At night they emerge channel cat—likes live bait better. WwW 

and resort to the shallows to feed. In most It is advisable to run the lines every ve 

SELF rivers, the deeper pools are connected by hour or two, especially in the hours be- ia 

Mata iivtes | reaches of shallow, fairly fast water. If fore midnight. Some fishermen insist that 2 

the bottom of these reaches is sandy or running lines so often discourages large m 

rocky, it comprises ideal fishing territory. fish from biting and it may, especially in ‘ 

Immediately above and below the large the case of trot-lines. However, one usual- pe 

pools is the best location for the lines. ly finds that a number of hooks are bare, wi 

Try to get the line four or five feet away even when they are visited every hour; 8, 

from the shore, with the hook and min- and it appears to me that it is wiser to th 
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Fishing Lines | x 
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USEFUL Colors, There - 
To Keep You Posted 
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YOLOR by color, yard by yard, your Ashaway 

A Sport Line tells you the length of every cast 
you make . . . tells you how much line you are 
trolling. Amber—nile green—gold—sky blue—mist 

there goes a cast of 75 feet. Bang! There’s a bass 
on! He’s big, strong, taking line! Brown—green 
red! Watch out—you've only a fifth of your line 
left on the reel... .. That's the way these ten- 
colored Ashaway Sport Lines work. 
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FOR BETTER BAIT CASTING sely 
Get yourself an Ashaway self-measuring Bait dep 
Sport Line. Best Japan silk, braided extra fine— in ¢ 
with a new Ashaway softer waterproofing—spools 
and casts beautifully. 50 yds., every five yards a ~ E ee : ‘ 7 
pag ioe ateee, Aine 206-78. agine Ser | A typical Missouri catfish stream, with both pools and fast water b.. 
4 s , : 
The New if Yours I now six inches or a foot below the sur- keep all the lines working, even at the tren 
SEA Salt Water | face of the water. This is why a sinker is_ risk of disturbing timid customers. An mos 
SPORT 100, 200, 300 and 500 | desirable. In rapidly flowing water, the easy method of handling the lines for re- te 
Line yds. Sizes f thrend | minnow will bounce up and down on the baiting and inspection is to carry a stick je 
| surface unless there is a sinking weight. five or six feet long, with a crook at the i , 
The suggestion that lines be set above other end. This can be hooked about the > 4g 
and below the large pools is not intend- line, which can then be drawn to the sur- lin 
ed to imply that no fish can be caught face or toward the fisherman without dis- jan 
Get an Ashaway | in the large pools, themselves, Surely the turbing the pole jammed into the bank. a 
fone es fish will be there sometime during the Besides, it saves lots of back bending. : on 
— Supsevennenl in night, though, as a rule, you will not find If a husky channel cat is hooked, there ia 
fine braided linen. Same quality as famous Ashaway | channel cats so numerous there as in is little difficulty in determining it, even Pe 
Original Cuttyhunk. Each with ten equal color Satie aida J ise me, that i is the 
divisions. Put new interest and success into your faster water. But whether they are or not, before wrt = Ta ; he Th ‘llow hase 
deep-sea, inshore, surf or pler fishing. | the gars and turtles will be; and there supreme thrill of night fishing. The willow hand 
Your dealer can supply you. Ask for the NEW | are few things more exasperating than to pole dips up and down like an over-worked wl 
Achaway SPORT Lincs 20 shown above. find that a prize catfish has served as pump handle; the line describes mad arcs fy ; 
—_————— MAIL THIS NOW—-————— | free lunch for either of these pests. in the water, which usually conceals the > 
Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. C In many localities they are the scourge size of the catch, though the action of the pe 
Box 501, Ashaway, Rhode Island of the night fisherman. The gar is a long- pole is indicative. Then those long, shiny, x 
Your SPORT —? Rs good to me. Please mail | : ha 
me your booklet, ; that, 
een i, ate he ead aaa ASee eee as yield 
@Mme... se ee eee eeeeereeeee head 
Address vatideuda Saaks tetetaetese% Neve 
tions 
fly w 
the o 
affor 
TI fect fish head preservative— r 
FL pom kin = large - ‘smail—fres h or but I 
= salt water—no odor when finished. in th 
It’s a thrill to catch, but the = 
greatest thrill is to preserve tain t 
and take home your trophy. ignor 
The head is the proof. tance, 
Absolutely nothing to sive a 
learn; just brush it on, most 
any child can follow direc- jon 
tions; hardens the meat; , 
lasts forever. now! 
Introductory offer—this ad ont | : Courtesy U. S. Bureau Fisheries id F ‘em 
MM lus 10¢ in stamps for Ss ae a ae . in ° ‘ fis 
postage brings you regular $1 ical C This is the great blue, or Mississippi, cat which probably reaches a weight of 150 er 
size—2 to 4 heads—in U.s.A. D-FLO Chemical Co. Is. The cl i ; iderabl ll toa 
— 4025 Izard St. pounds, e channel cut ts considera y smatier som 
Dealers, “Agents and Salesmen | tthe 
wanted everywhere. Omaha, Nebr. | a ; s h fly Wz 
anitipaamen - nosed critter that seemingly has no ambi- _ blue-black bodies! How they glisten in the Gnas 
Net More Fish tion except to steal bait or eat the angler's light of flash or lantern! For symmetry tiene 
thn dent: sliat tiem Sele ith gatch. It is practically impossible to hook of form and outline, for stream-lined grace, water 
ft ar when we rig es 
‘trike, Flashlight in handle of | a gar, because of his bone-like mouth. for concentrated power, I recommend you favors 
net enables you to land them As soon as darkness descends, the lines to the channel cat. | ae 
easily at night. Net may be . , n h ill that 4 . er, 
used for daytime fishing with- | are baited. Lively minnows, from two to Many and varied are other thrills 5 fe, 
~~ 9 ‘le ws eam | four inches long, are best, though the size _ befall the seeker after this trim and grace sudder 
camp. Rustproof, Lightweight: | of the bait will vary with the size of the ful fish. I believe my greatest occurred r except 
= Flashlight, "$3.50 Postpaid. | stream and the caliber of the fish the daylight, when I was barely old enoug i thee 
= Coyner Tackle Co., Box 141, Clover Lick, W.Va. | angler is hoping to catch. Live bait to fish alone. One morning I was using & tinnin 
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the cane pole and cork outfit dear to boys. 
| had caught only a few perch which 
were weaving on a stringer in the water, 
4 short distance from me. When I went 
to get them, a huge water snake had the 
largest perch seized crosswise in his 
mouth and was attempting to tear it loose 
from the stringer. The snake refused to 
desist, even when I interfered, and for 
some reason I attempted to snag him with 
my fishing outfit. Much to my horror, I 
succeeded! In the resulting commotion, 
the snake released the fish and one of 
my frantic swings wrapped him around 
my pole, which he began to descend, 
though somewhat handicapped by the 
hook and line. As I backed hastily up the 
bank, a loop of slack line became en- 
tangled with one of my muddy feet; and 
I couldn’t abandon the fishing outfit and 
the accompanying reptile, much as I de- 
sired to. My agonized howls echoed up 
and down the little valley and summoned 


a neighbor who was plowing nearby. He 
rescued me, with much ribald mirth, from 
this harmless snake, but the experience 
was quite a shock to my nervous system. 

If any medicine can be calculated to cure 
fishing fever, that incident should have 
supplied it in large quantities. As it didn't, 
however, it may be assumed that, even 
at that tender age, I was already one of 
the great host, happily incurable. 

Epitor’s Note:—It must not be as- 
sumed that the method described above 
is the universal one used in taking the 
various species of catfishes. Many anglers 
consider nothing but light tackle worthy 
of this splendid game fish. There is no 
gainsaying the fact that a fine blue or 
channel cat puts up a magnificent fight on 
regulation bait-casting equipment. The 
method described by Mr. Miller is only 
one of the many employed and offers 
plenty of fun, especially to those who are 
addicted to night fishing. 


THE DRY FLY IN STEELHEAD FISHING 


By H. L. Betten 


Wi: anglers, to a large extent at 
least, are slaves of old customs and 
traditions. Instead of thinking for our- 
selves and striking out boldly on an in- 
dependent course, we are inclined to follow 
in grooves worn deep by the practices of 
preceding generations of anglers. 

In steelhead fishing, especially, the con- 
servatism of fly fishermen has been ex- 
treme. They have remained faithful to 
moss-grown precepts and the vast ma- 
jority have practically ignored the possi- 
bilities of the dry fly. Although unable to 
advance logical reasons why the steelhead 
should be indifferent to the floating bug, 
the average devotee of the sport is in- 
clined to believe it is taboo with these big 
sea-run trout. However, when you pin him 
down to facts, almost invariably you find 
that his personal experiments in this field 
have been exceedingly limited, or even 
minus, and his views on the matter are 
based primarily on hearsay. On the other 
hand, among the few fishermen I know 
who have made intensive tests of the dry 
fly in steelhead fishing, there are several 
who have gone to the other extreme and 
now employ it exclusively. 

Now, it cannot be reasonably assumed 
that, day in and day out, the dry fly will 
yield anything like the success in steel- 
head fishing which accrues to the wet fly. 
Nevertheless, the very hours and condi- 
tions least favorable to the latter type of 
fly will frequently furnish good sport with 
the other. Moreover, the dry fly not only 
affords a change from ordinary methods, 
but is the very quintessence of fly fishing 
in this field. It is also apparent that the 
surface bug is effective in places or on cer- 
tam types of water where the sunken fly is 
ignored. This last is a matter of impor- 
tance, I believe, because, heretofore, exten- 
sive areas have been passed up as barren by 
most anglers, when as a matter of fact 
these harbored many fish which, for un- 
known reasons, ignored the wet fly. 

Doubtless, every experienced steelhead 
fisherman has had an occasional fish rise 
to a fly the moment it hit the water. In 
some instances this occurred when the wet 
fly was still dry and floated buoyantly on 
the surface. An accurate analysis of condi- 
tions applying to that particular bit of 
Water might have revealed peculiarities 
lavorable to the taking of a dry fly. How- 
ever, an angler ordinarily attributes a sur- 
lace strike to a brief savage mood or 
sudden impulse of an individual fish—an 
€xception to the general rule. Therefore, 
the experience goes over his head. Con- 
tinuing on, he confines himself to the spots 


or the type of water known to give best 
results with the wet fly, blissfully ignorant 
of the fact that he was on the verge of a 
discovery which would have opened a dis- 
tinctive field of fly fishing. 

It has long been a custom of Rogue 
River (Oregon) boatmen to advise inex- 
perienced patrons merely to flip the fly 
here and there on the surface, or even to 
allow it to drag on the top, depending on 
their own knowledge of the water and 
skill with the oars to insure proper action 
in likely spots. Of course, such unorthedox 
handling of the fly, and also the method 
of dapping or skittering it with a short 
line, is frowned upon by most anglers. 

Nevertheless, the large measure of suc- 
cess attained by those who resort to the 





Steelheads like these can often be taken 
on a dry fly 


above methods, clearly indicates that the 
steelhead is not averse to striking a feath- 
ered lure at the surface. And it is remark- 
able that this rather widespread knowledge 
has not paved the way for extensive use 
of the dry fly. Of course, it is true that 
this can seldom be successfully employed 
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S 
dealer to show Negus 
you these new Pflueger WANS 
Baits. Take them out and 
use them. They will add 
greatly to your success and 
pleasure. Pflueger makes 
Reels, Baits, Hooks and 
accessories for every type 
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in the conventional manner—a somewhat line several short, quick jerks. At the sec. 
different system or technique than is usu- ond or third twitch, I believe, the water . 
ally used in dry fly fishing being required. exploded and an eight-pounder broke oyt P 
Quite likely this was the stumbling block full length as it hit the fly. Fifteen minutes os 
which led to failure in many instances and later, I beached that fish on a shelving 7 
developed the quite general belief that the ledge of bed-rock and did some high- : 
dry fly has no place in steelhead fishing. pressure gloating. bi 
I must admit that, for a number of Since that personal experience, develop- = 
years, my own spasmodic efforts met with ments have been rapid. I believe that within - 
little success. The proposition was ap- the last three or four years, sportsmen 
proached with little enthusiasm and usu- have learned more concerning the possi- 
ally, after a few dozen unfruitful casts, I bilities of the dry fly in steelhead fishing 
would change to a wet fly and fish that than was previously learned in as many 
ma 
lea 
ter 
tri 
Sure I'm proud, why not, when | realize 
the great number of sportsmen who take 
me along on every fishing trip. 
Fishermen are hard to please —they 
have their own ideas and methods, their _ 
own likes and dislikes — but when it comes 
to bait casting lines, I'm the brunette 
that's generally picked. 
_ But, popularity has its problems, too. : 48 : i ve 
I'm made of black silk — the finest avail- | 4 Sunene riffle on the Rogue River in ie There’s some perfect aula water 
able—though when it comes to rough in the fore d 
: ! groun (or 
work, I'm treated as if | were a steel thin 
cable. However, | can take it, in fact, persistently. Then, too, a long line and decades. I do not mean to infer, however, F 
the folks at the factory wouldn't let me deep wading are ordinarily required in that its use is becoming general; far from obje 
wear the Invincible label until | could steelhead fishing, so that it was difficult it. But the seed has been sown and the ered 
prove that | had "what it takes" to de- to observe what actually occurred in the ranks are growing. be r 
serve the name. few instances in which I was successful. Last season, my fishing pal, Harold and 
If you figure your fishing cost in pen- Some years ago, on an occasion when Preston, landed perhaps 140  steelheads 
nies, I'm out — because | may cost a few my good fishing partner, Ben Harrison, while on the Rogue, the great majority of 
cents more — but if you're a good sport and I fished a section of the Rogue above which he turned loose. Of these, a large 
and want the best, just mention my name | JU™P Off Joe creek, we prospected what, proportion were taken legitimately with Py 
to your dealer. a Ne — a oye wa- the dry fly while wading, = in see the | 
, : : ‘ ters. Ben, a great fisherman, also has a_ every instance it require¢ that final bit ot to ti 
P’'m made in 9 sises—9 to 50 lb. test. kind of sixth sense, an uncanny ability to sudden, rapid motion by the fly to induce The 
pick out hot spots. Here, one reef in par- the fish to strike. And, because long casts ends 
A, ticular appealed to him. Although we gave’ were generally required and it was essen- very 
ALE it a thorough going over, the net results tial that the lure should ride high and dry leade 
Write us for catalog were a few light bunts, but not a strike. in spite of the sudden movement imparted, TI 
illustrating and describing However, Ben was not satisfied. “I’m go- he found it no easy matter to present it is be 
Gledding’s Femoes Lines ing to cross, if I can, and fish the ledge perfectly. However, by dropping the fly on or cc 
from the other side,” he declared. “They’re that part of an eddy or run where the and | 
in here but we're not getting the right active water has a tendency to lift it in show 
B. 2 GLAppi NG & Co." swing on ’em.” 
Buri BT Sekt Immersed almost to the armpits, Ben 
fought his way through the swift current => 
to the opposite bank, but he met with no ~¢ 
—____—__ success in fishing the ledge and so con- 
tinued on upstream. Meanwhile, I had 
developed a hunch that the dry fly would 
j | work in this particular area. As I could 
17) as d | reach the most likely spots along the ledge 
with short casts from my side of the river, Three types of dry flies—the regular The 
cr H r ei ke +t I did not bother to grease the line but bent winged fly, a palmer- tied bivisible, and 
on a longer leader and a bushy No. 6 non- spider. The one in the center is especially 
—and kicks up a lot of surface commotion —— —— I ~~ a high- riding adapted to fishing for steelheads oe tt 
qualities anointed it with some ol their 
Heddon New Fly-Rod Lure anak. out on the ledge and clambered stead of sucking it downward, even a sud- Wi 
SWZ .“FLAP-TAIL BUG”? | up on a large boulder in proximity to some den drag will not submerge the fly if it is made, 
New and different. | Of the best water, which was studded with buoyant. down 
Ni Tiny flappingspoon | great sandstone rocks. A number of casts Regardless of general dry-fly practices, center 
ae 77 a — Sives life a | proved fruitless but finally, in lifting the — it seems that small dry flies are not esse? each | 
~ Fn ectiotiwater, | fly for another cast, I first pulled it across tial in steelhead fishing. Possibly the bi- 
™ — — Excellent caster. | the water a foot or more. Instantly, I visible all-hackle patterns favored om 
oe a eee. 2. — ne Pa sensed, rather than saw, a dark shape be- many Canadian salmon streams will prove BL 
Y—All Yellow or 1/10 oz. Bach 7$e. | Neath the fly and, although there was no as effective as any. At any rate, in his 
“FLAP-TAIL” MOUSE No.710GM boil, I knew a fish had risen. At the same quite extensive experiments on the Rogue, E 
Tiny mouse-like body, etc. With | Moment, the thought flashed through my Preston found that fuzzy No. 6's were E 
fur-finish. Beady eyes and leath- | mind that it was this final bit of motion about the best prescription. It so happens, mount 
_ er ears. Price, 75¢c. that had occasioned the rise. also, that this is the best all-round size rhe 
Try age te os ane Lures Satisfied that I had discovered the miss- for wet or sunken flies. In fact, it appears about 
Write for Hedden’s Latest Catales aaa) | ing go oy Nye, ow a i false that, ——— ot beiee ae “ —_ aio 
, . : casts, laid the fly down lightly in the same _ size and length of leaders are of far me the bl: 
James Heddon’s Sons, Dept. F-83, Dowagiac, Mich. spot and, after a brief interval, gave the importance the an the size of the fly. Even t 
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known race of the Eastern Atlantic (M. n. 
nigricans). 





C- on the Eel River, which we fished later, strongly pointed more or less falcate fins; @ ?@¢65 Ss% 
er Preston had surface strikes on No. 6’s_ characteristic of black marlins. We believe sO” as 2 
ut ona clear day when there was not a ripple there are at least four distinguishable races @] e *2 z AF 
‘ , ifAc : _, ie “oe c oO 
es on the water—a difficult test! of black marlins, (1) that of the Eastern| eam 2eEES 
ng That the dry fly has excellent possi- Atlantic, Makaira nigricans nigricans with » ofEOD g 
h- bilities in steelhead fishing goes unques- a very large back fin; (2) the blue marlin vOge & Pp 
tioned. It simply remains for sportsmen to of the Western Atlantic, Makaira nigri- oY 3 ae 3 Ua 
Ip properly exploit these potentialities. cans ampla; (3) the black marlin of the Qavoe 
un Pacific coast, Makaira nigricans marlina, YU 2_2zé Sy a 
let] FAVORITE KNOTS with relatively round, heavy body and 2 ° = - 
si- short spear; (4) the silver marlin of Ta- c o*o 5” 
Ing NO. 11—TILLER HITCH hiti, Makaira nigricans tahitiensis, with oY SeooeE é 
my HE angler wiil find the ancient tiller deeper body and more silvery color. f aaa rs = o = 
hitch, an invaluable part of the sailor- We are unable to distinguish the New 95 S430 
man’s equipment, most useful for joining Zealand black marlin from the race found @22oe* 
jeader to casting line. on the Pacific coast of Mexico (M. n. mar- o Quoc 
The method of tying can easily be de- /a) ; and are inclined to believe the form © of 
4 termined by studying the diagram. The recently described from Bermuda as Ma- > s<¢s 3 
trick, of course, is to leave as little bight kaira bermudae is referable to the little- c £iIL«E 
¢ 


eee Streamlined for Act 





_Mr. Farrington has been distinguishing 
(or end) as possible and still have the himself in several respects recently—prin- 


J. T. Nicuots anp F. R. LaMonte Sezye 
American Museum of Natural History AY oo 2 
ve 
NEWS FROM BIMINI Bees 
A : . : 2 CO 
. FE have just been advised in a cable- 3 v=o . 
ss yo 4 o oO i 
gram from Tommy Gifford that E. Pas 
Kip Farrington just landed a 96-pound o. 2 a 
Allison tuna at Bimini, in the Bahamas— o + E a 
the second ever to have been taken from YoO90 Pa) 
those waters. Mr. Farrington also hooked ‘og G 
—but unfortunately lost—a blue marlin g > 2 ) 
which was conservatively estimated to — oO ‘e 
B. have weighed 1000 pounds. It is a well A - re] 
The tiller hitch is ideal for joining leader ‘ecognized fact that big marlin are plenti- © > - 
to line ful in those waters. 2 2 4 
> @ 
oe 3 o 
e&°e o 







thing hold. cipally in the fact that he has succeeded 
ever, For those brethren who have doctrinal in boating several tuna in unmutilated | 
from objections about cutting the end of a tap- condition, which is very unusual in those 
| the ered fly line, this knot is perfect, as it can waters because of the abundance of sharks. 
be released by pushing a bit on the line In fact, until recently, it was thought that 
arold and pulling the bight through. it couldn’t be done. Just to show that it 
reads can be, however, Mr. Farrington landed 
ty of NO. 12—BARREL KNOT three or four tuna in perfect condition— 
large one of them weighing 542 pounds. 
with Probably the finest leader knot known, Flash! Thomas Shevlin of New York, 
ically the barrel knot, is also the most difficult with Capt. Bill Fagen, just boated a marlin 
bit of to tie until one has had a little practice. weighing 636 pounds, thereby establishing Ss 
iduce The advantage of this knot is that the a new Atlantic rod and reel record for = 
casts ends are in the centre and may be clipped that species. What a fish! It was taken > 
1s Sen- very close. Practically all professional while trolling near Bimini and 2%4 hours = 
d dry leaders are tied with the barrel knot. were required to do the job. 
arted, The diagram shows the procedure. It 
ent it is best to practice with a fairly heavy line THAT PICTURE OF THE 
fly on or cord at first. Lay the two lines together 
e the and loop one around the other exactly as WHOSIS 
it in shown in the drawing. The bights take 


* 
N page 54 of the May issue, we pub- 
lished a picture of a strange looking 
fish. We stated in the caption that we 
would like to hear from some of our read- 
ers as to what they think it is. Well, we 
received dozens of letters, and a few of 
the correspondents identified the fish cor- 


iI == 3, . rectly—but more of them didn’t. 


Anyhow, the fish in question is a wolf- 





— o ' 





Write us for complete description. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. « Sporting Goods D 


without noticeably retarding cast. 


casters to avoid backlash 





TRUE TEMPER REELROZ 





egular The advantage of the barrel knot is that fish (Alepisaurus aesculapius). 
and a the ends are in the center Vic. L. Schath of Redwood City, Cali- 
cially fornia, sent us the picture, together with | 
ds one turn around the line and are left with some information concerning the fish. He oocrt 
their ends pointing outward. said it was 4 feet 4 inches in length, only £<£ 6 4 
a sud- When the loops have been properly 4 inches thick and weighed about 14 =< 
if it 15 made, pull on the lines and work the knot pounds. It had a sail-like dorsal fin 36 gtu £ 
down into place.‘The ends should be inthe inches long and 9 inches wide, which, when 15 3 ie} 
ctices, center, with three loops drawn down on_ folded down, made the fish look almost like 2 apie ge 
essetl- tach side of them, as in B. an eel. 50500 
the bi- ApAM TINKER It has been claimed that this fish has a 2 oo2 
ed on speed of about 80 miles per hour, which 056 2 4 
| prove BLUE vs. BLACK MARLIN would make it one of the fastest fishes that ie < > © 
in his ‘ swim. It is also said that the wolf-fish is oe” < 
Rogue, HE American Museum of Natural a dangerous character and a bad fellow to vy 2&= o S 
5 were History has just received a fine get mixed up with. Se > te 
appens, mounted blue marlin from Mr. Michael As was stated in the May issue, the fish 3 con? 3 
id size Lerner, and as there is some confusion was caught on a Monterey sardine, off the = S Se " 
appears about this form, we wish to say that inour Coast of California. It is apparently a deep- oo 9 = 2 > 
nature, opinion it is a Western Atlantic race of water fish and is found on the Pacific eS 5+ 505 
r mor the black marlin, Makaira nigricans. It has Coast, from Alaska to California. It is oc- © § s a 5 § 
, Even the large-size, heavy, rough spear, and casionally washed ashore and in some sec- Feesed 
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tions is known by the name of “subotka.” 

W. R. Walton, of Hyattsville, Mary- 
land, gives some interesting sidelights on 
this fish. He says, in part: “Although the 
first of these was described by the late Dr. 
Theodore Gill in 1862, he had before him 
at the time only two specimens. One of 
these consisted of the head and fins only 
and had been taken in Puget Sound by 
C. B. Kennerly. The other one was a 
fairly well preserved fish that was caught 
off Monterey Rocks, California, on April 
19, 1859, by A. S. Taylor. This was 4 feet 
long, weighed 7 pounds and was 7 inches 





See page 8 for the rules and con- 
ditions of the 25th Annual Field 
& Stream Prize Fishing Contest. 
$3,055.00 in Prizes. 











in circumference around the belly but was 
evidently in poor condition, According to 
Gill, this species is known in Lower Cali- 
fornia as the ‘serra’ but is considered a 
very rare species, One of the Atlantic spe- 
cies, Alepisaurus ferox Lowe, is consider- 
ably better known and according to George 
3rown Goode is sometimes found in great 
numbers off the Grand Banks where it is 
brought up on the trawls ef the halibut 
fishermen from depths of from 900 to 1800 
feet, and grows to be 6 feet long. One 
specimen contained several cuttlefish, crus- 
taceans, sea squirts, a young brama, 12 
young boar fishes, a horse mackerel and a 
young individual of its own species. Evi- 
dently it is as voracious as its appearance 
would indicate. Nothing is known regard- 
ing the breeding habits of these fishes.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EEL 


Will you please tell me something about the 
life history of an ee 
Eart CRriscer. 


Ans.—The complete life history of an eel would 
require more than a letter. I am sure that you 
must be near a public library in which you can 
find this information in some modern work on 
natural history. Briefly, however, here it is: 

A famous Danish zoologist discovered, not so 
many years ago, that all eels of both this country 
and Europe spawn in what is known as the Sar- 
gasso Sea, between the Bahamas and Bermuda. 
The — are known as leptocephali, which do 
not resemble @he parents at all. They are almost 
completely transparent. 

It is thought that after some time these drift 
up to the continental shores, on the various ocean 
currents such as the Gulf Stream. After the 
young eels have grown to a size where they re- 
semble mature specimens—this usually when they 
are about 8 to 10 inches long—the females, only, 
run up the fresh-water rivers. Here they remain 
for a number of years—from five to seven, I be- 
lieve. Meanwhile, the males stay out in salt or 
brackish water. 

The females grow much more rapidly than do 
the males. After they are fully grown they descend 
the rivers into salt water again, and with the 
males travel down once more to the Sargasso Sea 
for spawning purposes. 

FisuHinG Eptror. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES DRY-FLY 
FISHING? 


In the January issue of your tnagazine, page 47, 
I note your reply to A. E. Bremmer on fly fishing 
for bass to which I wish to take exception when 
you state bucktails should never be fished dry. 
Under separate cover I am sending you a buck- 
tail fly I tie myself and have used for 30 years 
and if you have never fished a dry bucktail for 
bass when they are surface feeding you have 
missed some real thrills. I have seen bass coming 
like a steamboat for a distance of 10. feet before 
they struck it. On July 4th, last year, I hooked 
one which broke my leader and got away. I let 
him rest two hours and then went back and got 
the same fish. He had swallowed my first fly and 
the leader was sticking out of his throat. 

D. H. Troyer. 


Ans.—Thank you for your good letter. While 
we agree with you to an extent, we cannot go 
with you all the way. In other words, it all de 
pends upon a man’s definition of what con- 
Stitutes dry-fly fishing. You may regard dry-fly 
fishing as constituting the fishing of any fly on 
the surface. It seems to me, however, that this 
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would more sopmectatty be termed surface fish- 
ing. A wet by moving it along fast enough, 
could be fished directly on the surface. A dry 
fly, on the other hand, is merely supported on 
the surface by the points of the hackle and the 
rest of the fly, if properly fished and if properly 
tied, will be entirely out of and above the water. 

I was very glad indeed to see the fly which 
you sent. This is not quite what is ordinari- 
ly intended by the regulation type of buck- 
tail fly which could never be fished dry, and 
which can only be fished on the surface by moving 
it along very rapidly; because as you know deer 
hair will, under the majority of circumstances, 
become water-logged pretty quickly. It was the 
regulation type of bucktail fly that I had in mind 
in my recent reply to Bremmer’s letter. 

That fly of yours looks like a humdinger for 
bass—in fact I know it is because I have used 
flies quite similar to it. 

FisHinG Eptror. 


SOUNDS LIKE THE WHITE BASS 


We have been catching some fish down here on 

the Lake of the Ozarks that I’ve never seen or heard 
tell of before. The position of their fins, and their 
general figure lead me to believe that they are of 
the same family as the black bass, only they tend 
more toward a diamond shape than does a black 
bass. They are silver, with lateral black stripes, 
each about ™% of an inch wide. It seems that they 
run in schools of from 4 to about 30, and when 
one of these schools hits a large school of min- 
nows on the surface, do they make the water boil! 
If you can cast a fly, spinner or mosi anything 
into a striking school, you are sure to get a strike, 
usually several. The ones we've been catching 
aren't very large—10 to 12 inches—but they put 
up a fine scrap! I honestly believe they fight 
harder for their size than anything I’ve yet come 
across, and I’ve landed plenty of lake small- 
mouths, 

I would appreciate it if you os give me the 
dope on this fellow’s name and why I’ve never 
seen anything about him in print. Thanks. 

Gene Puivpor. 





Ans.—TI don’t see what else those fish can be 
except white bass, also known frequently as the 
“white lake bass’? and the “fresh-water striped 
bass.” Its scientific name, in case you want to 
look it up in a book on fishes, is Roccus saxatilis, 

Did you by any chance notice whether the iris 
of the eye of this fish has a distinct golden hue? 
This would pretty definitely identify it as a white 
bass—along with those horizontal stripes that you 
mention. 

The only other fish which it ie possibly be 
is a yellow bass, although this fish has somewhat 
of a coppery sheen rather than the silvery color 
that you mention in your letter. 

The white bass do not belong to the same fam- 
ily as the black bass but are not very distantly 
related. They are very closely related, however, 
to the striped bass of salt water and also to 
the white perch—which fish I do not believe you 
have in your part of the country. 

Fisuinc Eprtor. 


ONLY TO BE EXPECTED 


I thought probably you could give me some 
advice on fly fishing for bass. We have two small 
lakes near town that are stocked with bass. I don't 
know whether they are large- or small-mouth 
bass. The people around here call them black bass. 
The season opens on July Ist, and for the last 
two seasons I have tried fly "fishing for them, 
using No, 4 flies—Red Ibis, Professor, Royal 
Coachman and Blue-Bottle. As I work until six 
o'clock, I have been going out in the evenings 
and fishing from the shore, wading out waist deep 
and fishing in the edge of the rushes in fairly 
shallow water. The beginning of the season, dur- 
ing July, I have had good luck to start with, 
catching six or eight in an evening. But as the 
season advances, I keep catching less until, in 
August and September, I get ‘“‘skunked” most of 
the time 

Could you advise different flies or bugs or am 
I fishing the wrong time of the day or have the 
bass gone to deep water? The bass jump a lot 
during these months, but do not seem to be tak- 
ing any special fly or bug that I can see. 

RVING J. AusTIN. 


Ans.—Your experience in having your fly fish- 

ing success decline as the season progresses is 
by no means unusual. All I can say is that I 
agree with you perfectly and the reasons for it 
are not difficult to see. Early in the season, due 
to the cold weather and consequently colder 
water, the fish feed on or near the surface. As 
a consequence, bass or any other species of fish 
are most easily taken on a fly. Late in the sea- 
son, as the water warms up, the fish resort to 
deeper water, where they remain for the greater 
part of the day. Under these conditions, one can 
hardly expect to take fish on a surface lure such 
asa y. 
It is often quite possible to take bass on a fly 
very early in the morning or late in the evening, 
even during the hottest weather, though this is 
by no means always the case. 

Have you ever tried the so-called feather 
minnows and bass bugs? On many occasions I 
have found these very much more successful 
than the regular flies, especially, when the fish 
are not inclined to take the latter. 

FisninG Epitor. 


A VERY EARLY REFERENCE TO 
BLACK BASS 


Perhaps some of your readers might be inter. 
ested in the following early reference to the 
black bass. 

During the War of the Revolution, Lieut. 
Thomas Anburey, a Staff Officer with Burgoyne’ s 
expedition, wrote a series of letters to a friend 
in England describing various conditions and 
customs in America and one of the letters writ- 
ten from the Camp at River Bouquet under the 
date June 23, 1777, contains the following rela- 
tive to fish in Lake Champlain. 

“It abounds with great quantities and 
variety of fish; sturgeon, black bass, mas- 
quenongez, pike of an incredible size, and 
many others, among which is a_cat-fish, 
which is about eighteen inches long, of 
brownish cast without scales, having a large 
round head, resembling that of a cat's, from 
which it derives its name.’ 

Lieut. Anburey continues at length with a 
lively description of the cat-fish, which evidently 
was a curiosity to him, but it is regrettable that he 
did not go into more ‘detail concerning the noble 
black bass and the mighty “‘masquenongez.” 

The writer talked with the late Dr. Henshall 
shortly before that good man passed on to the 
Happy Fishing Grounds and it was his opinion 
that the above remarks of Anburey’s were the 
earliest reference to the black bass. 

Georce D. Garrett, 


Ans.— Many thanks for your highly interesting 
letter. It contains very unusual information. 
FisHinG Epitor. 


BLUEGILL AND CRAPPIE 


Please tell me what family of fish the bluegill 
and crappie belong to. One man here says they 
are a crossbred fish. I would like some informa- 
tion on their habits. 

Joun H. Moses. 


Ans.—Both bluegills and crappie belong to the 
great family of so-called sunfish and they are 
not, in any sense of the word, a cross. They are 
absolutely a distinct species. Of course, it is pretty 
difficult to describe fish and their habits within 
the lengths of a letter. Whole books have been 
written on the subject. 

Briefly, bluegills which are also known some- 
times as blue sunfish, have a range extending 
from the Lakes through the Mississippi 
Valley to Texas and all the South Atlantic states 
and Florida. It thrives in streams, ponds and 
lakes, adapting itself to almost any enviro nment, 
It feeds on insects and their larvae, small min- 
nows and other small aquatic organisms. It spawns 
in the spring and early summer. Its average 
length is 6 or 8 inches and it has been known to 
reach 12 inches 

The crappie inhabits the Ohio and Mississippi 
River basins from Kansas to Louisiana and Texas 
and is more abundant in Kentucky and other 
Southern states than farther north. Through 
transportation, its range has been extended well 
into the East and even into the West. In general 
features, it resembles very much the calico bass. 
It grows to about the same size and weight as 
that fish, which is around 10 or 12 inches. It is 
found in clear streams and likewise in still weedy 
ponds and bayous. It is most frequently asso- 
ciated with large- mouth black bass. It feeds on 
all small aquatic organisms and insects and their 
larvae and fry of other fish, tadpoles, etc. It, 
too, spawns in the spring and sometimes in the 
early summer. 





= 


FisHine Epiror. 


BROWN vs. BROOK TROUT 


I have ay sd had an argument over the 
merits of the brown and brook trout. I have al 
ways claimed the brook trout to be much more de- 
sirable than the brown in every respect but 
size. However, my friend claims that the brown 
trout is far more desirable. I wish that you would 
inform me of your views on the subject 

Stuart THoMpPson. 


Ans.—I don’t like to get mixed up in an ar- 
gument of this kind, but if you are referring to 
game quality, I think there can be little doubt but 
that the brown trout is superior to the brook 
trout. He is certainly a more spectacular fighter, 
since he comes out of the water frequently, which 
a brook trout rarely if ever does, except possi- 
bly on a tight line. Then, too, the brown trout 1s 
a more difficult fish to take on a dry fly—in other 
words he requires more skill on the part of the 
angler. He is also a more hardy fish than the 
brook trout. 

Of course, in saying these things I would not 
want to give the impression that I would like to 
see brown trout introduced into all of our waters 
in preference to the hrook trout. Not by any 
means! The brook trout is a splendid scrappet— 
putting up a more determined fight than the 
majority of brown trout. Furthermore, he is t 
typical American trout, and, for sentimental 
reasons, if for no other, 1 hope there will always 
be plenty of waters where brook trout may be 
taken. But as a purely sporting proposition, I'll 
take the brown trout any day. 

Fisninc Eptrtor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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MARLIN—BLUE AND WHITE 
(Continued from page 20) 


the dancing bait for the call to action. 
When it comes, he is fit and ready—and 
not fagged out before the battle gets under 
way. 

Any angler who tries conclusions with 
a blue marlin has to be in excellent physi- 
cal condition to hold up under the strain 
of the fight. Admittedly, tarpon are game 
fish, but “they are not in a class with blue 
marlin. One angler at Boca Grande 
brought twenty-five tarpon to gaff in one 
day. All were good-sized fish. It would be 
physically impossible for any one angler to 
land over three blue marlin in the same 
length of time. Most anglers require a 
good rest after landing one, and would 
surely be glad to call it a day if they tied 
into two between dawn and noon. The 
average blue-marlin battle is fiercer and 
more nerve-racking and strength-taking 
than a dozen tarpon battles. Get in trim be- 
fore you challenge one of these game 
warriors. 

Skippers intent on catching blue marlin 
keep watch from topside. To loll in the fish- 
ing cockpit is easier, but from there only 
the final, bait-taking rush will be witnessed. 

From a lofty perch you can usually 
spot the marlin deep in the water, well 
back of the skittering lure. Sometimes you 
first sight him far down under the stern. 
3ut do not expect to see the dark-brown 
shadow of a white marlin. Instead, were 
it not for the absence of the sweeping tail 
motion characteristic of the slow-moving 
shark that finds speed a distinct effort, 
your blue marlin will appear to be just 
another reddish-tan scavenger following 
along in the wake. Then, if you are quick 
of eye and versed in the bait- “charging tac- 
tics of the blue marlin, you will see him 
sweep far out to the side of the boat well 
beyond the lure, pass ahead of it, and 
then rise in toward the boat and his prey 
ina lunging stab that will carry him far 
out of water and across your stern, the 
bait streaming from his mouth, T here will 
he no bill tapping; just an open-mouthed, 
upward dive at the lure that rarely misses, 
regardless of the antics of the skipping bait. 

First, however, you have to present an 
attractive bait to him. Otherwise, that 


fierce charge will never materialize. After 
briefly stalking it, he will veer off and 
disappear. 

He will rise to various types of baits, 
and if the action is right you are assured 
of a strike. Long, tapering, diamond- 
shaped strips of gleaming-white tuna 
belly will serve nicely. If you are after a 
record fish, switch to a three- or four- 
pound bonefish or mackerel. A twenty- 
inch barracuda will also do. 

Any size smaller than 3/64-inch cable 
leader wire is folly. Fifteen feet is the 
ideal length. The odds are a hundred to one 
that the hooked fish will roll in the leader. 
To use piano wire is to court disaster. 

One author-angler maintains that a 
cable leader automatically wraps itself 
around a fish if the line is slackened and 
the leader allowed to snap back into a 
coil. The facts point to a different solution 
of the problem. Blue marlin roll in piano 
wire just as easily as in cable, but piano 
wire just can not stand the continual 
wrapping and unwrapping without kinking 
and finally breaking. 

It will be necessary to use a hook pro- 
portionate in size to the bait. 


LLOWING a blue marlin to swallow 
bait and hook by giving him too much 
slack line before striking him is merely 
inviting the sharks to the feast. A gill- 
raked, bleeding marlin is easy prey for the 
sea-wolves, which unerringly follow the 
bloody trail. When the fish has been licked 
and is checked by a short line at the boat, 
he is no match for the slow-moving shark 
that otherwise could never get near him. 
The fight of a blue marlin is entirely 
different from that of the white marlin, a 
prodigious jumper. His first run is faster 
than the flight of any other fish that swims 
the Stream, regardless of size. A 300-pound 
marlin will make a giant tuna look like a 
slow-moving truck; and you know how 
those huge tuna slip along when they 
finally discover that they are hooked. 

You can not count on an armistice after 
the third or fourth run. Blue marlin get 
their second wind at that time. One that 
was hooked before noon was lost at mid- 
night, a fourteen-hour fight. Yet the boat- 
man had his hand on the swivel three times 
during the first four hours. 
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A New All Transparent 
Box for Eyed Trout 
and Salmon Flies 


$71.00 


Made from heavy Pyra-shell, it will 
give long, satisfactory service T he 
flies are always visible from all angles. 


Size 6° x 314" x 7% 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, $1.00 brings it postpaid 


The Bill DeWitt line covers a com- 
plete assortment of casting and troll- 
ing baits including the well-known 
Natural Minnow, the Iatest develop- 
ment in lure manufacture. 


Write for Catalog No.5 
Showing the complete line 


Britt DEWIrTr Barts Div. 
Shoe Form Co.Inc. 
AUBURN, N-Y. 


At last—genuine merit for insect bites—ne more halfway measures 
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— Tourists, campers, out ry ae 
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medic inal rs tee 
il a bit’ such as Sun- 
burn, Chafing, Pruritis, Ec- 
zema, Barber's Itch, Hives, 


o tins Insect ‘oe Safe, antiseptic, Itching Ears, Feet & Wounds. 
greaseless, no narcotic. Prevents, heals Poison Ivy. 


Order from Killbite Prod: Co., Box 133, Alfred St. Sta., Detroit, Mich. 
POISON IVY INTOLERABLE ITCHING 

















SPECIAL! BASS LEADERS! 


Three, finest quality, 4% ft. extra heavy 
bass leaders, $1.00. Or three 6 ft. medium, 
$1.00. Free list of fly and leader making 
supplies. Handsome, bound ook, illustrates 
every step in fly making, $2.00. 132-page com- 
plete tackle cata- 
log. with valuable 
hints, 10c. 

8065-1 Grand River Ave. 


PAUL 


Detroit, Mich. 





VICTOR over 50 Muskies 


Use a Winner— Get Results 


Al. Foss Pork Rind Strip 
*& The original and genuine, 
noted for the fact that it will 
not spoil. Now available in 











FOSS Pork Ri 


either the familiar bottles 
(wet style), or the new Dry 
Strip, packed in a metal 
box for ease in carrying. 
35c per package. 










Oriental 
Wiggler 


@ Here is the very bait of which a Wisconsin sportsman 
writes, “The enclosed Oriental Wiggler has earned retire- 
ment because | have caught more than 50 muskies on it.” 


If you haven't a supply of Al. Foss Baits get them before you 
start North—use a winner and get results—the Oriental 
Wiggler is now ready in red and white—black and white— 
yellow and white, to suit the waters in which you fish. Musky 
size—$1.00. Bass size—90c. If you can't get the color com- 
bination you wish, write us. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE Co. 


Sporting Goods Divison 


Box A Geneva, Ohio 


NO BAITS: arn ture Prost 
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They bore down to depths never at- 
tained by white marlin, and the hardest 
kind of pumping is required to budge 
them. When they do finally sprint for the 
surface, spectacular aerial feats are in or- 
der. Less than a dozen jumps is the rule, 
not the exception. But those jumps will be 
the craziest twisting affairs you ever saw. 
Reaching amazing heights, they work tail, 
fins and body until they crash down in a 
geyser of spray. 

The dorsal fin of a blue marlin is point- 
ed somewhat like the sickle-shaped fin of 
the broadbill, but wider at the base. It 
shows a distinct rake unlike the straight- 
lined dorsal of the white marlin. 

Although clearly striped in broad, pur- 
ple, vertical bands on his shining under- 
body when in his element, no stripes are 
apparent across his back, which is a 
bluish purple. After death his belly as- 
sumes a somber, silver hue. All trace of 
the stripes has melted away. Instead, nar- 
row silver bands stand out on his blue- 
purple back. 

In spite of the great numbers of white 
marlin caught on the Miami side of the 
Gulf Stream, very few blue marlin are 
sighted. Yet just across the bottleneck, off 
Bimini, blue marlin are becoming common 
now that a few captains have learned the 
secret of luring them to the bait. 


O be successful, even an expert angler 

who knows all the ins and outs of his 
tackle has to be backed up by a good boat- 
man who has had experience with big game 
fish. Knocking over sailfish and white 
marlin will school both angler and boat- 
man to a certain degree, but these large 
fish will upset the most carefully laid plans 
every time. At least two or three times in 
every big marlin battle it devolves upon 
the captain to save the fish for the angler. 
Not every boat is capable of maneuvering 
quickly enough to turn the tide back in 
favor of the angler when a blue marlin 
gets the line down near the core of the 
reel. 

The shark problem is another worry for 
Bahama fishermen. Yet some captains 
have records singularly free from shark- 
ravaged fish. While landing a score of 
these big fish, my boss cheated the sharks 
every time. Yet all four that were hooked 
from another boat were mutilated, one al- 
most beyond recognition. 

In past years the first blue marlin has 
been caught in February. Each succeeding 
month sees an increase in the number that 
are laid on the docks at Bimini. Last sea- 
son they were still in Bahama waters in 
July. Probably August, too. No one tried 
then. 

The majority of those taken crowd the 
200-pound mark, but each season several 
are landed that pull the beam-scale bar 
below the 300-pound notch. In 1933 five 
were hooked that were conservatively esti- 
mated to run over 600 pounds, and another 
sighted that was believed to weigh at least 
1,000 pounds. In each case, guides and 
sportsmen who know the marlin game 
thoroughly vouched for the figures. I saw 
two hooked that would have topped the 
present record of 502 pounds by a wide 
margin. 

It is unfortunate that none of these 
giants were landed. The fault can not be 
laid on the doorstep of either angler or 
boatman. Any sportsman who has tackled 
a big game fish in the deep Gulf will tell 
you that it is far different than tying into 
a similar fish in the Atlantic between 
Barnegat and Montauk, where the depth 
is a few hundred feet at most, instead of 
many hundred fathoms. The vast depth of 
the Stream, coupled with the prevalence of 
sharks, makes the Southern phase of the 
game far more difficult. 
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Further, a marlin puts up a far better 
scrap in the warm waters of the Stream 
than he does when he cruises north and 
meets the colder waters. This fact is con- 
firmed by sportsmen who have caught 
white marlin at each place, as well as by 
many charter-boat captains. 

The record blue marlin of the Atlantic 
was brought to the boat on a 9/0 reel 
filled with 24-thread line and a properly 
balanced rod. Admittedly, luck had a hand 
in the catch. Everything clicked to per- 
fection. Many a smaller blue warrior has 
been lost on heavier tackle through no 
fault in the technique of the angler or the 
skill of the captain. I saw one large marlin 
snap 72-thread line as though made of 
cotton instead of the finest grade of linen 
obtainable. The same fish might have been 
captured in the waters off Long Island on 
a much lighter line—possibly even on 18- 
thread. For all-round use in the South you 
will do well to outfit yourself with a 12/0 
reel and a 36-thread line if you want to 
have your picture snapped beside one of 
these big fish. Lighter tackle may cost 
you the prize you have painstakingly 
stalked for days—perhaps even weeks. 

The boat and the man behind the wheel 
are equally as important as the angler and 
the tackle. You can not hope to outfight a 
blue marlin from a ferry-boat, regardless 
of the strength of your tackle. Fishing 
from a boat that requires a city block in 
which to swing around spells disaster be- 
fore the fight has fairly started. 

A twin-motored sea skiff about 30 feet in 
length will do the job nicely. Very few 
large boats handle as flexibly as the small 
cruisers equipped with two motors. Since 
all the trolling is done close inshore along 
the edge of the Stream, your chances of 
landing a big one are greatly increased 
when fishing from an easy-going boat that 
raises very little fuss as it trolls along at 
a fast clip. A positive reverse gear, capable 
of backing down on the hooked fish at a 
fast rate, is essential. 

Your chances of hooking into a giant 
blue marlin are more than even if you are 
willing to pass up the numerous white 
marlin and concentrate on the big ones. 
You cannot spend the main portion of 
each day afloat fighting white marlin and 
still find time to track down a record- 
breaker. Catch a white marlin or two the 
first day, and then spend the rest of your 
stay on the trail of a big blue marlin. If 
you hook one, you will have a better idea 
of the force of a torpedo, the flight of an 
arrow, and the speed of lightning. 


WITH ONE FLY 
(Continued from page 25) 


pattern of fly—but without results. They 
wanted the fan-wing Royal Coachman. 
Another method was also successful. As 
you know, brown trout like to lie just at 
the spot where the water breaks over rocks 
—a place where it is almost impossible to 
float a dry fly without a bad drag. All 
wet-fly fishermen know how productive 
such places can be. This day I stood very 
close to the rocks and, using only my 12- 
foot leader, cast beyond and just above the 
rocks, then pulled the fly across and 
through the swift water in front of them. 
It was fascinating to watch the crazy 
flutter of the fan-wing as it was pulled 
along under the surface. The brown trout 
were equally fascinated, for they hit the 
fly hard, evidently fearing it would go 
over the rocks and be lost to them. That 
day I again had a pleasantly heavy creel. 
Later in July, when the streams were 
low from the continued dry spell, I spent 
an exceptionally enjoyable day on the 
3eaverkill with Wilbur F. Parker. W.F. 
fished wet while I fished dry, but neither 


of us had a great deal of success. I had 
refused to put on the fan-wing because [| 
wanted to take fish on other flies. 

Finally we came to a big pool in which 
the trout began to rise. I cast with a regu- 
lar fly without any luck, and then tried a 
light-bodied fan-wing. Still no luck. Then, 
as a last resort, I put on the fan-wing 
Royal Coachman, and my troubles were 
over. I finished with seven good trout, the 
largest nearly 13 inches. Not giants, but a 
good size for that section of the Beaver- 
kill, where a 10-incher is a nice fish. 

During the season I fished a number of 
times with Dr. Harold C. Gardenier, a 
mighty clever wet-fly fisherman. Doc had 
little use for the dry fly until after we had 
had a day on the Beaverkill when the wet 
fly was helpless. I gave him a couple of 
Royal fan-wings and told him of the value 
of this fly. It was during our trips on the 
Beaverkill that I made use of an old trick 
with the fan-wing and also encountered an 
unprecedented hatch of flies. 

I had gone downstream to fish up; Doc 
was to fish down to meet me. We were just 
above the Borden waters. When I reached 
the line, I saw Gail Borden below and 
went down for a chat. He invited me to 
fish with him, and we took turns. I had 
on the Royal; he had a Gray Spider. We 
cast down and across. I allowed the fly 
to float down naturally, then swing in a 
curve at the end of the float; Gail used a 
fine leader and short line, and made his 
fly dance over the pockets. Neither meth- 
od succeeded, but Gail’s reminded me of 
an old trick I had forgotten. After leaving 
him, I tried it out with fine success. 


HAVE never seen anybody else use 

this trick, although I imagine others 
know it. A specially built fly is required, 
which one must have made to order. It is 
a fan-wing, which I have tied with two 
wings on each side, one tightly backing the 
other, so that they look like only one feath- 
er but are doubly stiff. These feathers face 
forward, causing the fly to spin in the air. 
This twists the leader ; so I do not use any- 
thing finer than 3X, 2X being better if 
the water is not too clear. 

Now, by casting this fly across stream 
or down, so that you can pull it slightly 
over the water, the leader will untwist and 
the fly will flop and flutter about to a 
queen’s taste. In other words, it acts alive 
and will bring strikes when everything 
else fails. 

A somewhat similar result is also ob- 
tained in a heavy wind by using a big fan- 
wing, a fine leader and short line and let- 
ting the wind dance your fly up and down 
over the water. It is these unusual methods 
that are often needed to fill a creel. 

As a rule, I don’t like an audience when 
I fish. I like to try foolish things and don’t 
want to be laughed at. But the night of 
the big hatch I had an audience and en- 
joyed it—as did the people of the neighbor- 
hood, because of our laughter. I never had 
such an enjoyable, boisterous yet produc- 
tive half hour as during that hatch, with 
four angler friends sitting on a bridge 
above me, cheering, offering advice, point- 
ing out places to cast and how to fight 
and land my fish. I could have saved time 
and caught more fish if I had had a net. 

The hatch was late in coming to the 
bridge pool. By the time it had taken on 
its full force the air was thick with all 
kinds of flies: stone-flies of every size, 
May-flies, caddis flies, spinners—every- 
thing that grew in the stream. They got 
in my hair, down my neck, choked me 
many times—they were so thick I could 
hardly see my fly on the water. If I cast 
into a clear space, half a dozen new flies 
would be riding beside my artificial before 
it had really started to float. 
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And the trout came up—hundreds of 
them—until the water seemed to boil. Gone 
was all caution, all fear—everything but 
their great desire to feed. I walked through 
them and they jumped against me, splash- 
ing me continually. I tossed my fly by hand 
so that it fell in front of me, to the side 
and behind me, and always it was hit by 
a trout—too close for me even to try to 
strike back. They did not seem to know 
I existed—or care. It was an experience 
that I shall live over many times in 
memory. 

The fan-wing Royal Coachman had 
come once more into its own. It did not 
represent any of the naturals—didn’t have 
to, because there were so many kinds. But 
it was big and stood out among the myriads 
of small flies, and so attracted attention. 
A small fly would have been lost in that 
storm. 

Sut the big Royal drew them—nearly 
every cast brought a rise, and I was busy 
every second of the half hour the rise 
lasted. Many small ones were released, but 
six big ones lay in my creel at the end 
of the battle when the cheering from the 
bridge had faded away. That half hour 
will linger in memory and furnish a happy 
topic for many bleak winter hours. 

Such were a few of my experiences with 
just one fly. Will it be as good a fly next 
season? Well, from what I know of trout, 


and maybe before long we'll get some 
more and better dope on him. In Michi- 
gan the Department of Conservation made 
a special try last winter to control mer- 
ganser population on the Boardman Riv- 
er, and Salyer is workin’ on the stomachs 
of the ducks they sent in. 

“That Boardman has been in this thing 
before. Fifteen years back, the Biological 
Survey sent men up there—McAtee and 
Kellogg—and they took specimens and 
found out that after the big bays freeze 
up those mergansers on the Boardman live 
mostly on trout. Ninety per cent or there- 
abouts of the food they found in ’em was 
trout. They tell me as high as five hun- 
dred fish ducks winter on the Boardman. 
Give them eight to ten weeks there 
and maybe up to a half pound of trout 





_ | 
every day for every duck, and figure that 


out. I’m guessin’ at how much they'll eat, 
but I'd say a half pound wouldn’t be too 
far out of the way. 

“But with ducks and other birds, ex- 
ceptin’ blackbirds, you’ve got a complica- 
tion. They’re protected by Federal law, 
and the Federal folks ain't ever over- 
anxious to let down the bars and permit 
wholesale shootin’. In Michigan they got 
coun for this experiment on the 


maybe we'll get some rulin’ that'll help. 
3ut your turtle, now. He’s on the job | 
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many days as a turtle will be stirrin’ 
around—which for certain must be as long 
as the lakes are free from ice—and you 
got somethin’ else to take your breath.” 
He relighted his pipe and rose. 
“T’ve got to get goin’,” he said. “And I 
ain’t answered your question. It may be 
one thing; it may be another. But when 
we're considerin’ fish supplies, I think 
it’s maybe past time t@® get a good line 
on fish predators and see which ones are 
bad enough to cut any figure and what, if 
anything, could be done about same.” 


SHOOT, DUDE, SHOOT! 
(Continued from page 31) 

had to pry him over the high ridges; the 
saddle they supplied was a riding saddle, 
not a pack saddle; and they hadn't a 
pannier around the camp. We tied our 
grub in gunny-sacks, threw them over the 
saddle, piled junk on top, threw a tarp- 
bedroll over all, and jerked it down with a 
lashing that was a cross between a squaw 
hitch and a fervent prayer. Get a good out- 
fit, one that is well equipped and organ- 
ized. 

Rates vary, of course. The highly or- 
zanized dude-ranch centers around Yel- 
lowstone, the Bighorns and the Crazy 





The commissary goes on one horse 


Mountains have rates from $7 to $10 per 
day. But that is inclusive; you don't have 
to pay a single extra charge. You have 
your horses, adequate pack stock, guides, 
horse wranglers, cook—the whole shootin’ 
match. Colorado and New Mexico ranches 
have rates of $5 per day, but generally 
charge extra for horses and guides. A $7 
rate that is inclusive, covering all equip- 
ment, grub, guides and horses, is reason- 
able. 

Guides, of course, are human; and by 
the way, there is no open season on ’em, 
even if they’ re mean as sin. Usually the 
guides of big outfits are gentlemen, 
learned in their fields, able and expert in 
their profession, and if you'll give them 
half a chance they'll make swell friends. 
If they are regulars with some good dude 
ranch, it’s ten to one that they have been 
keeping their eyes open as they herded the 
dudes along the trails in their section of 
the hills, and know right well where the 
game can be found. I’ve known them to 
take one of their party who has worn 
himself ragged, or blistered a heel until 
he can’t navigate, or otherwise become in- 
capacitated, put that fellow in a strategic 
position on some deer crossing, then go 
out and beat the brush so as to drive a 
buck over that pass and right into the way 
of the footsore huntsman. 

At the end of the hunt you go back to the 
home ranch before you plunge again into 
the stew called civilization. It will look 
like home, all right. A chance to soap up 
and sluice off and shave helps in the quick 
transition from wilderness to urban tur- 
moil, 

Now where will you go? How can you 
select your region and outfit, and what 
will it cost? I'll give you some of this 
data, and you can figure out the rest. 
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Here is game on which there is an open 
season in the mountain country : 

Deer: Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New 
Mexico, Wyoming. 

Elk: Same, but limited to specific coun- 
ties, or requiring an extra license fee. 

Bear: Idaho, Montana, New Mexico. 

Mountain Lion: No closed season. 

Mountain Sheep: Idaho, Wyoming (in 
specified counties). ’ 

Mountain Goat: 
counties ). 

Antelope: New Mexico, Wyoming (in 
specified counties ). 

Moose: Wyoming. 

Wild Turkey: New Mexico. 

And here are the non-resident big-game 
license fees: Colorado, $25; Idaho, $50 
with special for sheep; Montana, $30 gen- 
eral; New Mexico, $25.25; Wyoming, $50, 
$25 extra for 3 bears. 

Now let’s look at the game in these 
states which can be reached through dude 
ranches. It goes without saying that if 
game is available in equal quantities and 
rates are not very different, the difference 
in license fees may be a deciding factor 
as to destination. These figures are the 
most accurate we have; they are the 
United States Forest Service game census, 
latest available figures, given in approxi- 
mate round numbers. 


Idaho (in specified 


State Deer Elk Moose Bear 
Idaho 52.000 4,000 150 2.600 
Montana 55,000 17,000 2.000 6,000 
N. Mex. 110,000 1,000 none 1,700 
W yoming 65,000 26,000 350 1,000 
Colorado 48,000 13,000 1 3,000 


By balancing costs of transportation and 
service, distance, license costs and avail- 
able game of the type you want, and check- 
ing these against the open seasons, you 
can just about figure where you'll have 
to go to get what you want in the way of 
big-game hunting. New Mexico has a 
general season from October 25 to No- 
vember 15; Colorado, a shorter and there- 
fore more hectic season, with concentra- 
tion of hunters and scaring of game to a 
high degree, extending from October 12 
to 18; Montana has a month open in 
which you can shoot deer, elk or bear; 
Idaho, a month or more for deer and elk 
with shorter seasons on sheep and goats ; 
and Wyoming, a season varying with the 
counties but approximating two weeks for 
the longer seasons, and in two counties 
a special season, October 5 to November 
5, on antelope. 

You may have dreamed of a hunting 
trip in the Rockies, but thought the dis- 
tance was too great, and the difficulties 





A good ranch has good equipment 


after you hit the hunting country too 
serious. That conception is wrong. The 
dude-ranch outfits in these states are 
keyed to serve this fast-moving modern 
life. 

You may hesitate about being branded 
a dude, but don’t let it bother you. You are 
after results, and the dude wrangler and 
his crew will furnish them. have a 
hunch that a lot of fellows would be red- 


hot to take the kind of hunting trip avail- 
able all through the Rockies, from the 
Canadian boundary to the Mexican border, 
if they knew how smoothly they could get 
into the mountain country with the help of 
the dude ranches. 

The hunting season is not many months 
away, Get your name in the pot, tentative- 
ly, at some good dude ranch. Obtain either 
the United States Geological Survey 
quadrangles covering that section or the 
United States Forest Service map of the 
National Forest where you will hunt. 
You'll get a kick out of traveling over the 
country on the map before you ever see it. 
Getting started early will give you the 
pick of the country and guides and outfit. 
You may not have realized the opportunity 
for a big-game hunt in your own native 
land, but the Rockies offer just that sort 
of jaunt into the big outdoors. 


THAT UNBELIEVABLE BROOK 
(Continued from page 29) 
moved rapidly with the current and 
dipped downward into the deeper water. 
Then, wow! The rod curved violently, 
and simultaneously there was a loud, hol- 

low splash down under the bank. 

I thought I’d be smart and use my 
regular worm-fishing tactics of boyhood 
days. I counted five to give him time 
to swallow, then set the hook. But that 
fool hook came sailing right up out of 
the hole with only a_ badly-mutilated 
crawler on the end of it. I sat back and 
cussed, 

Cully listened to my tale of woe. “Why, 
you durn fool!” he grinned. “You've got 
to work this business just like you would 
a wet fly. Them trout are smart! Only 
the little ’uns will nibble the bait or 
swaller the hook. The big ’uns, make one 
slash at it as it goes by—they’ve got a 
mouth with teeth that could take your 
finger off, an’ they grab the whole thing 
at once. When they feel the hook, they 
spit it out. This ain't regular worm 
fishin’.” 

I picked another hole and cautiously 
went at it again. Bang! The same hollow 
splash. And believe me, I set that hook 
right away! The little three-ounce bam- 
boo bent in a half circle. 

I thought it would be easy to lift a trout 
out of such a place, but I had another think 
coming. He was down under the bank, 
and he fought like a fiend to stay there. 
For a full minute it looked as if the 
leader would break; then I got his nose 
to the surface and flipped him out on the 
grass. 

Talk about a beauty! Thirteen inches. 
Almost black on top, with vivid coloring. 
I’ve never caught a fontinalis in an open 
stream that could approach this one. It 
must have been the water and the dark 
holes under the banks that brought out 


, the pigment. And he was half again as 


heavy as the average trout of his length. 

I was all pepped up by this time, and 
having more fun than I’d had in ages. 
That’s something for a nut on dry flies 
to say, for I like to whip a bivisible on a 
boulder-studded stream as well as anyone. 
But this was different. It took the last 
ounce of caution to put it over on those 
trout; and if you so much as batted your 
eye at the wrong time, the game was up. 
They seemed to be able to see you the 
second you raised your head too high, 
and they could certainly feel the least 
touch of your foot on the ground. It was 
a new kind of thrill to catch one. 

By the time I worked down to Cully 
and approached the big pool under the 
grape-vines, I had four that any man 
would be proud of. He had six, and one 
was a shade better than my _thirteen- 
incher. Tickled? Why, he was grinning all 
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over, but he still refused to believe that 
tale of the big trout I’d seen. It was 
about time to prove, then and there, that 
he was wrong. 

I put on my strongest leader, dug 
around till I found an extra big crawler, 
and was just starting for the big pool 
when I happened to glance below the 
thorn-apple thicket. At that point the 
winding brook curved around behind me. 
There was a long, deep hole there that 
looked good, and it was more in the 
open. I turned sideways, dropped my line 
in at the head of the place, then gave 
my attention to the first hole. 

I was kneeling there, trying to decide 
upon the best method of attack, when 
something happened that still makes me 
jittery whenever I think of it. There was 
one violent, hollow splash, and then that 
rod of mine was almost jerked out of 
my hand. I fell over backward with the 
suddenness of it, and in my wild scrambling 
the hook automatically set itself. 

Somehow I managed to raise the tip 
and grab the loose line as I got to my feet. 
Twice the line whipped up to the head of 
the hole, turned and cut through the 
shallow water at the other end in a 
smother of spray. Lightning work. And 
you could hardly see what was happening. 
I got some of the line reeled in and, 
hands shaking, stepped to the edge of 
the bank. The little bamboo was getting 





more strain than it had ever had before, 
the tip was down almost to the reel seat, 
and I prayed that rod and leader would | 
hold. | 

Now the commotion in the pool ceased. | 
The line shot under the bank; I couldn't | 
budge it. I dropped the tip a bit and moved 
down to the lower end of the pool, where 
the bank was not too high and the water | 
shallower. And there I stood, sweating 
and trying to urge that brute from under 
the bank. There’s no telling how the 
battle might have ended, but the fellow’s 
temper was up and he took it into his 
head to dart down toward me. There 
was only one thing to do, and I did it. 
I grabbed the upper part of the leader 
and jerked. A long chance, but it worked. 
Eighteen inches of glistening, fighting fury 
spun out upon the grass. 


SAT down weakly and looked him 

over. I’ve caught rainbows larger, but 
with me brookies are a thing apart. You 
don’t get many good ones any more, un- 
less you've got time to hike to the end 
of the last trail and put a week’s climbing 
between you and the most far-flung olive 
bottle. He was the best speckled trout 
I'd ever landed. And there were others 
in the little brook—well, I won’t say 
half again as long, but they weren't fin- 
gerlings. Yes, right there in that big pool 
beneath the grape-vines ! 

I put on another crawler and edged 
slowly into the clump of trees. Hiding 
behind a gnarled thorn-apple, I dropped 
the line over and watched it drift down 
to the swirling water beside the log. The 
first try was without success, and I paid 
out more line on the second attempt. This 
tme the leader swept by the log and| 
disappeared under one end. Without a| 
Warning splash, or even an extra ripple, | 
the leader suddenly _straightened—and | 
stayed straight! The line hardly moved, | 
but it grew taut as a violin string and | 
there was a steadily increasing pull on} 
tt, as if a great weight were fastened to 
the hook. 

For fully two minutes that line barely 
changed position, but I could feel a surg- 
Ng vibration in the rod, as if I were | 
‘onnected with a dynamo. Then, when 
the line did move, I was caught unpre- 
bared. The leader whipped to the right, 
and before I could release the pressure | 











@ Yes, we're to blame for your dealer’s inability to 
supply the new Elgin Sport Watch. But please for- 
give us... the big demand swamped us. 

Now your dealer has it or can get it immediately. 
This sturdy, masculine timepiece is waiting to prove 
its worth the next time you go fishing, hunting, 
golfing, or yachting. ; 

Its star-timed accuracy is sealed against spray 
and moisture. The case is non-magnetic stainless 
steel, or gold filled. Unbreakable crystal. 

See the Elgin Sport Watch at your dealer’s today. 
Take it along on your vacation! It’s the ideal time- 
piece for outdoor men. And the cost is exception- 
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FOR 70 YEARS THE MARK OF 


AMERICAN 






15 jewels, unbreakable 
crystal, luminous or plain 
Arabic dial. No. 1802, 
non-magnetic stainless 

case, strap, $25. No. 
1801,10 K. gold filled 
case,leather thong, $32.50 
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3=IN-ONE, JOE -Youb GET THE 
SAME DISTANCE WITHOUT HALF. 
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Light, lasting, just right 
for your reels — that’s 


3-in-One Oil! Keeps parts 
cleaner, lubricates them, 


protects against 
rust. Handy cans 
and bottles. 


Blended from 3 oils 
for better protection 


CLEANS-LUBRICATES 
PREVENTS RUST 


























complete description, sizes and prices? 
$28.50 with oars, 


pump and case 


Sportsmen Don’t Always Go Fishin’ . . . 


We want to tell you how much real fun you can have with an 
INFLATEX at the lake or beach. This sturdy, unsinkable boat 
will delight the youngsters (as well as the grown-ups) and they will 
enjoy using it for paddling about or turned over as a float for div- 
ing. The gunwale rope around the sides makes an easy and accessi- 
ble grip for those learning to swim and the buoyancy of this boat 
makes it perfect for all manner of water sports. The one-man size 
(2 seats) will float 700 Ibs. inside and will support greater weight 
floating outside. Light in weight (15 lbs.) and easy to roll up and 
carry in a 12” x 24” case this sturdy boat is designed to give many 
seasons of delight and happiness. May we send you a folder giving 


AIR CRUISERS, INC., Dept. $3 “ontzeetor* t0 Clifton, N. J. 
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ONE PIECE SOLID OR 
JOINTED TUBULAR 


STEEL 


)RICHARDSON ‘st! 


Always Better! 


AP RICHARDSON 
ROD AND REEL CO. 


3152 N. SAWYER AVENUE. CHICAGO 
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LOU EPPINGER’S 


NOTANGLE 
CASTING REEL 


With a No- 
tangle Reel you 
can cast all day, 
fast or slow, 
even against the 
wind, with never 
a snarl or tangle. A rugyed, pre- 
cision made, chromium plated, and 
beautiful reel at $10.00. Try it at 
your favorite dealer—Or have a 
Notangle Unit installed in your present 
South Bend, Shakespeare, or Heddon 
No. 4, 206, and 215 at $3.50, and 
Shakespeare Marhoff at $5.00. 


DARDEVLE 


For better casting 
and more fish use 
Genuine Dardevle 
Lures. Beware 
of counter- 
feits. 





Pat. Pend. 














Pat. 
Pend. 


Illustrated is the 
improved scale fin- 
ish Dardevle. New 
scale finishes 75¢ each 


fa —regular Dardevies all 
J sizes 50c. Send for catalog 
Wr and mention dealer’s name. 
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es - ~ ae * “=o 
LIGHT for NIGHT FISHING! 
Back-Lash Nite-Lite throws a strong light di- 
rectly on your reel when needed for untangling 
hack-lashes, changing lures or baiting hooks. 
Small flashlight held firmly in place by water- 
proof leather case; fits all makes of rods. No in- 
terference with rod action. Weighs only 1% oz, 
Money-back guarantee. Sent (.0.D., or postpaid 
for $2.00, complete with batteries 


BOYD-MARTIN MFG. CO. Delphi, Indiana 



















if you want to Catch a Whopper ¢ 
Fish with a Palmer Hopper 
GRASSHOPPERS, CORK 
BODY, on Nos. 2, 4, 6, or 8 
Viking Hook, 50c each. 
CRICKETS. CORK RODY_ on 
No. 8 Viking Hook, 50c each, They 
float 

PALMER'S SKIRT SPINNERS for trout or bass. No. 1 
No. 2, 65¢ YOUR DEALER WILL SUPPLY YOU 


PALMER'S, 1020 N. Raymond Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 
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YOU ean TAKE TROUT 
in LOW WATER! 


Late season dry-fly fishing need not be unproductive. 
If your vacation falls in the hot summer months, you 
ean still have good sport using our new ‘‘Midsummer 


Special Flies’’. Designed to take trout in low clear 
water and—they Do Just That. Catalog free. 
E. B. & H. A. DARBEE 
Fine Flies and Fly Making Equipment 
Livingston Manor, N. Y. 
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er action of reel 
catch! At Sports Stores 
sample for 10c. 


12 L Street, S. E. 






Fiendoil is the perfect rust pre- 
ventive for reels and lures. Keeps 
metal parts clean—provides smooth- 
facilitates a sure 
generous 


McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE 
Washington, D.C. 
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on it the thing snapped. It was all over. 

Sure, you'll say I didn’t work it right; 
that I kept the line too tight, and that I 
could have tired out the speckled rascal 
in that little spot under the vines. But 


| you weren't there, and you weren’t wound 
| up like an alarm clock and having palsy 
| and palpitation all at the same time. 


I just sat back and tried to light the 
old pipe, but somehow I couldn't strike 
the match. At last I got up and went to 
find Cully. 

He didn’t believe his own eyes when 
he saw the first one that didn’t get away. 
And he stood there shaking his head and 
looking dizzy, staring at my broken leader 
while I tried to tell him about it. 

At last he spoke, and there was a glitter 
in his eye. 

“Feller,” said he, “it’s been so long 
since I worked a real trout stream that 


| I'd forgotten what it was like. An’ here 





“you can have all your new- 
fangled tackle, but give me 
a good hunk of bait and I'll catch 
fish.” So said an old river man of 
our acquaintance. “BASS AND 
BAIT,” by W. J. Schaldach, is a 
practical article on this very sub- 
ject. The author tells you how to 
use and when to use the different 
types of natural bait if you want 
to catch bass. Watch for this 
article in September. 











| she is, right here a few minutes from 


home, an’ never been touched! If you so 
much as show them fish to a livin’ soul 
outside the family, or let on where you 
got ’em, I'll choke the blinkin’ daylights 
out o’ yuh! Now let’s start home before 


| this place plum’ ruins us for ordinary 


fishin’.” 

That is only half the tale—the best 
part of it. Like most things that are too 
good to be true, there often comes an un- 
pleasant finale. Ours came in the form 
of two dozen CWA workers under the 
charge of a well-meaning but stupid fore- 
man. 

With the end of the season, Cully and 
I laid aside our tackle until the follow- 
ing spring. We had been sparing in our 
fishing, for we wanted it to last; we had 
also been careful, for if the news leaked 
out in this too-populated region the place 
would soon go the way of our bass streams. 
They have long been ruined by frequent 
applications of dynamite, fish spears and 
seines. 

Then, one day in early spring, Cully 
roared up with his blue eyes on fire. 
The impossible had happened—something 
we had never dreamed would happen. 
When Cully was through slinging epithets, 
we hurried out to the brook to suryey 
the damage. 

A gang of CWA men—now merged 
into the FERA—had been busy for weeks 
converting our stream into a drainage 
ditch! The stream was ruined, gone— 
and the trout were gone with it. 

“Those fellows were lucky,” explained 
a solitary remaining workman. “Found 
there was fish in the place; so they stopped 
up the lower end with a net and caught ’em 
all. Must have had four or five tubs full. 
Right pretty fish, too. Never saw any- 
thing quite like ’em!” 

The ruination was complete. There 
was little we could do about it except 
corner a few political lights and do some 
unbridled talking. 

It was some time before we could get 
any light on the reason for this desecra- 
tion; and when we did find out the cause, 
we were madder than ever. 





Beyond a small hill to the left of the 
valley was a strip of land that was being 
cleared as an addition to a cemetery. Part 
of the ground was low; instead of filling 
it in, the CWA foreman hit upon the 
idea of ditching through the hill and 
running the water off through the valley, 
It was an admirable plan, for it furnished 
many weeks’ employment for twenty-four 
men, all to solve a problem that five men 
could have solved in as many days, 

When the foreman had finished gutting 
the hill, he gave his men several weeks’ 
more work in the home neighborhood by 
digging a straight and respectable ditch 
in place of the stream—and incidentally 
all the fish they could gorge themselves 
upon. As he seemed to have a distaste for 
trees, except as fuel, a good part of the 
cover was cut down to give the place a 
neat and well-trimmed appearance! It 
made no difference to him that he was 
wrecking a game preserve, and also play- 
ing havoc with several of the state fish 
laws. 

Now, I have no criticism to make of 
the FERA plan to place as many men 
as possible to work, and to keep them 
working as long as possible. But why, 
in the name of heaven, when so many men 
are turned loose upon the country, cannot 
they be placed in charge of intelligent 
conservationists? Instead of digging 
ditches, there was plenty of constructive 
work they could have been doing—and 
they would still be busy at it. For instance, 
they could have planted a few sorely 
needed trees, cleaned debris out of streams, 
and arranged suitable spawning grounds 
for fish in dry weather. One could write 
a volume upon the constructive work 
that needs to be done; but ditches, tree 
cutting, drainage, destruction—never ! 


CANOE-TRIP PHOTOGRAPHY 
(Continued from page 23) 


the direct view finder you keep it trained 
on the gyrating point where the line 
whipsaws the water. Then comes the final 
rush when the big fellow breaks the sur- 
face—and your camera has caught the ex- 
citement and turmoil of the fight. 

Every once in a while someone remarks, 
“Gosh, Bill Jones’ kid takes better pic- 
tures with that cheap box of his than Bill 
does with his expensive camera.” Such a 
remark may be unfairly interpreted as 
praise of Master Jones and a slam at the 
costly camera. But the fact is that the 
youngster, by sheer good luck, took pic- 
tures which were within the scope of his 
camera, while the Old Man either neglect- 
ed some adjustment of his complex instru- 
ment or had tried to make it do what no 
camera under heaven could accomplish. 
*rom this may be gleaned a gem of 
truth: learning to use a camera is like 
learning to drive a car. One should know 
its limitations—not how fast it will go, 
but how quick it will stop. Likewise with 
canoe-trip photography the quickest way to 
make good pictures is to understand the 
limitations of the camera. After that, the 
rest will be easy. : 

The camper goes to the woods to enjoy 
the woods, and his camera rides along to 
make a record of his experiences and not 
to make artistic creations. Thus the single 
requirement of woods photography is that 
each picture shall be crammed full of sharp 
detail. Anyone can make such pictures # 
he has time to consult the depth-of-focus 
table and the exposure table, and cat 
measure the distance to the main subject. 
The tricky job is to photograph the sud- 
denly presented scenes. The deer surpr! 
at the water’s edge will not wait for yo 
to monkey with the camera. Out it must 
come, already adjusted, and the details 0 
the picture must be sharp! 
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By “sharp” I mean s-h-a-r-p! Study 
your negatives through a small, high-pow- 
er magnifier called a linen tester, which 
costs 50 cents. You'll be surprised. Since 
we see by contrast, negatives with strong 
blacks and whites often appear sharp when 
they are fuzzy. The magnifier shows 
whether or not the negative has the fine 
detail of true sharpness. 

There is no use worrying about what 
happened to this negative or that. Recog- 
nize the four main enemies of sharpness 
and guard against them habitually. This 
done, the pictures can not help being sharp. 

These four enemies are: camera out of 
order, jarring of camera or movement of 
object during exposure, incorrect focus- 
ing and incorrect exposure. All are easily 
vanquished. 

The camera is a beautiful and delicate 
precision instrument. It deserves the high- 
est respect and the best of care. If it is 
thrown around or used for driving nails, 
it will refuse to make good pictures. Even 
if you treat it with extreme kindness its 
parts will wear or work loose. Every now 
and then open the camera to shooting posi- 
tion and press the forefinger gently against 
the top of the shutter. If it wabbles in its 
supports ever so slightly, send the instru- 
ment back to the factory and have it 
tightened up, and out goes the first enemy 
of sharp negatives. 


HEN you shoot from the eye-level, 

using the direct view finder, both 
hands are needed to brace the instrument 
firmly against nose and cheek-bone, where 
it will not be jarred by either breathing or 
heart beats. You can not use the cable re- 
lease (which should only be used for tri- 
pod shots), and jarring may come from 
jerking the shutter trigger. Shoot the pic- 
ture as you shoot a rifle: by steadily 
squeezing the trigger. This eliminates 
jarring, and out goes the second cause of 
fuzzy pictures. 

The focusing difficulties are equally easy 
to overcome. Most objects which must be 
snapped in a hurry will be between 15 feet 
and 50 feet from the camera. Hence, you 
set the distance gauge for 25 feet and stop 
the diaphragm down to f.11, and everything 
irom 14 feet to 60 feet will be sharp. Close- 
ups and landscapes allow ample time for 
adjustment. But after taking one of these, 
the camera ieee back in its sheath, dis- 
tance setting 25, diaphragm f. 11, ready for 
an emergency. And out goes the third 
cause of fuzziness. 

Exposure is equally simple. The light 
must strike the film long enough to make 
a latent image of the darkest part of the 
scene which you wish to show clearly. In 
sunshiny weather between nine in the 
morning and three in the afternoon, with 
the lens stopped to f. 11, you get good pic- 
tures on beach or lake with 1/50 second, 
in partial shade of camp or portage w ith 
1/25, and in deep woods with 1/10. Since 
over-exposure is better than ‘under- -eXx- 
posure, set the shutter for 1/10 second, 
and you should get good pictures in deep 
woods and slight over-exposures else- 
where. However, nothing in the woods is 
motionless ; everything moves slightly. To 

“stop” this movement, use 1/25 for the 
snap-shot work. Out goes the last enemy 
of sharp pictures. 

Briefly, with the distance gauge at 25 
feet, diaphragm at f. 11 and shutter speed 
at 1/25, the camera is adjusted for 
emergency work as nearly universal as 
Possible. And always you squeeze the 
shutter trigger, smoothly as though you 
were shooting a rifle. Thus the pictures 
come sharp, 

Of course, the camera is always loaded. 

his reminds me that the little instruction 
books tell you to load the camera in the 
shade, so that the edges of the film won't 


fog, but they do not tell you to blow out the 
bellows every time you open the back of 
the camera. Dust and chips get into a 
camera and stick to the film, which results 
in black spots on the prints. Blow the dust 
out gently, avoid loading the camera in a 
high wind, and wipe off the lens only when 
you can see dirt or moisture on its surface. 
A clean linen handkerchief (not silk) is 
good for this. 

Unfortunately, films will fall into the 
lake or get rained on occasionally. If un- 
exposed, they are ruined. You can not put 
damp films in the camera, and they will 
stick together if you dry them out. But 
if the films have been exposed, despair 
not because of a little water. Keep them 
wet until they can be developed; or if they 
dry out, soak them for two or three hours 
before you develop them. The.water will 
loosen the sticking portions, and it won’t 
hurt the pictures. 

Always keep the exposure table with 
you, for it is futile to try to memorize it, 
but the depth-of-focus table can be dis- 
pensed with easily. Memorize the depths 
of focus for diaphragm f. 4.5 and distance 
settings 6 feet, 10 feet, 25 feet and infinity, 
and the depths of focus for diaphragm f. 11 
for the same distances. This gives the 
skeleton of the table, in only eight figures. 
You can easily insert the rest by recalling 
that opening the diaphragm or reducing 
the distance setting contracts the depth of 
focus, and vice versa. 

With a little practice you will be able 
to pace the distances to objects between 
10 feet and 25 feet from the camera with 
sufficient accuracy. But the depth of focus 
of the lens is so shallow when the distance 
gauge is set for shorter distances that the 
space must be measured accurately. So you 
finally wind up with a piece of fish line 
8 feet long with knots tied 6 feet and 7 feet 
from one end. 

One last word: take with you about 
twice as many rolls of film as you former- 
ly did. You will need them, because with 
the ideal quick-shooting camera I have 
described you won’t have much bother. 
Out it slips, snaps the picture, and is back 
in the sheath without fuss or fumbling. 
You will find yourself shooting everything 
you see. 

I do not urge anyone to go to the woods 
simply to take pictures. Photography 
should never be uppermost. We shall go to 
the lakes and forests in the future as we 
have in the past, simply for the enjoyment 
of their loveliness. But I am urging that the 
right equipment, properly used, will pro- 
long that beauty far beyond the allotted 
two weeks of adventure, because canoe- 
trip photography will no longer be like 
fishing—the best ones will no longer get 
away. 

WHAT! NO MULLIGAN? 
(Continued from page 15) 
juices retained. Then reduce the heat and 
let the good work go on. As a rule, it is 
not necessary to baste small game, but it 
can’t do any harm. A cup of hot water, a 
teaspoonful of vinegar and a dash of onion 
juice make a splendid basting liquid. 

If gravy is desired, remove the meat and 
add water and a little flour to the liquid 
in the roasting pan. Stir briskly until the 
desired consistency is obtained. 

Incidentally, in making gravies it must 
be remembered that there are two distinct 
kinds. One is thin, clear gravy; the other 
is thick, brown gravy. Clear gravy is 
made without flour and is, as a rule, more 
highly seasoned. 

The preparation of birds for the table 
is not difficult, whether the bird be wild 
turkey or quail. The time of cooking will 
vary according to the size of the bird. The 
smaller birds can be handled differently in 

(Continued on page 63) 





WHAT A 
KILLER! 








Above, using the Wobbler. 
Below, using the Spinner 
on the “WEEZEL” Feath- 
ered Minnow Lure. 


Here is the 
Secret— 


A) 
The feathers of 
the “Weezel” 


ot Oo 
nad Py 
Feathered Min- 


now Lure dilate and vibrate as the lure is re- 
trieved through the water. Add to this the 
brilliant colors and the irresistible action 
and you have the reason why the “Weezel” 
is breaking records for catches everywhere! 


Unsolicited letters from experienced an- 
glers say that the “Weezel” is the most suc- 
cessful bait they have ever used! Ozark 
Ripley, famous fisherman, writes that he 
expects to take record catches with it in 
Canada this summer. 

Interchangeable Spinner and Wobble 
Disc give you two baits in one for the price 
of one. Ask for the Weesner “WEEZEL.” 

TRY THE “WEEZEL”—SEE FOR 
YOURSELF! If your dealer can’t supply 
you, send us his name and a $1.00 bill and 
we will send you one complete “Weezel” 
Feathered Minnow Lure. Money refunded 
if not satisfied—you can’t lose. 


S. & S. PRODUCTS COMPANY 
105 West High St., Lima, Ohio 


“WEEZEL” LURES 


What would you give for a 








summer without insects ? 


You can have just that when you use our 
soothing, non-odorous, and effective 
Mosquito Repellent. It will leave your 
skin feeling fresh and clear. 

A large 16-ounce bottle is $1.00 post- 
paid ($1.10 west of Mississippi). Act 
today to make this summer the most 
comfortable you ever had. 


L. W. GARLIN CO. 
626 Fern Ave. Reading, Penna. 



































- of Bargains in feng. 
Outdoor and Sport Good 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redecmed on first order. 





ESTABLISHED 1668 
4716 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 
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PING WOODCRAFT 


The Big Woods Bakeshop 


T must have been from the depths of 
a long and varied experience with 
camp cooks and their products that 
Horace Kephart brought forth this 
revealing couplet: 
“Who has not met with camp-made bread 
Rolled out of putty and weighted with 
lead?” 
Without casting any undue reflections on 
the tribe of camp cooks in general, it is to 
be feared that a great many knights of 
the skillet do all too frequently offer the 
consumer a culinary product that is hard- 
ly up to the highest standards of baking. 
It is only appetites sharpened by the open 
air and digestions rendered more efficient 
by outdoor living that enable the concoc- 
tion to be handled without internal rebel- 
lion. And even these factors, potent though 
they may be, cannot make a heavy, doughy 
mass, jaundiced with soda or sodden with 
grease, a very enticing morsel. 

We have all met the camp cook who 
firmly believes, to the bottom of his heart, 
that such comestibles are a necessary part 
of the menu for a life in the open, and that, 
at least for the back-packer, travelling 
light and with shifting camps, a frying pan 
is the sole baking equipment obtainable. 
Such a cook is not worthy of the good 


Even the trusty frying pan can 
turn out a loaf at which no nose 
need be elevated 


By Paul M. Fink 


food he spoils, no matter how much of a 
wizard he may be in the preparation of 
other viands. Yet, with a little study and 
experimenting, he can add to the dietary 
breadstuffs that are as toothsome and 
digestible as those on the table at home, 
and withal his pack will be but a few 
ounces heavier and but slightly bulkier 
than before. 

However, if the bonds of old habits be 
too strong to be broken and he can be con- 
verted to using no other utensil for bread- 
making than his trusty frying pan, that 
alone, properly hz andled, can turn out not 
simply the indigestible flapjack, but also 
a loaf at which no nose need be elevated. 
Just mix the dough stiff and form a loaf 
half an inch thick in the lightly greased 
pan. Hold well above a moderate fire until 
the bottom crust is hardened—not browned 
—then capsize in the pan and proceed un- 
til another crust is formed on the other 
side. Transfer to a tin plate and prop up, 
not so close as to be scorched, in front of 


<? 


” 


Ver 


the blaze. Turn frequently and bake until 
brown on both sides and the dough does 
not stick when a sliver is plunged in. Set 
back from the fire in order to keep warm 
until needed. 

If your means of transportation should 
happen to be a pack-horse or a canoe, the 
question of baking equipment is answered 
at once and most satisfactorily. Just secure 
one of the old-fashioned Dutch ovens, the 

cast-iron utensil in which our pioneer 
grandmothers cooked for their families. 
lor the benefit of the uninitiated, this is 
described as a shallow pot, or deep pan, 
some four inches deep, set on legs two or 
three inches high and covered with a 
heavy-cast lid, whose edges are sharply 
turned up all the way round. When in use, 
the bottom and top are first thoroughly 
heated, then the bottom lightly greased, 
the bread dough put in and the top set in 
place. A bed of coals is raked out from 
the fire and the oven placed over them, its 
legs holding the body from direct contact 
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with the embers, and the top heavily cov- 
ered with more live coals. Lift the lid now 
and then with a pot hook and see how the 
baking is progressing. Replenish the coals, 
above and below, from time to time if 
necessary. Corn bread in particular cooked 
thus has a sweetness of flavor no other 
method can produce. Bread is not all, 
either, for the Dutch oven is equally good 
for braising meats and baking fish. It 
possesses the very pronounced advantage 
of retaining all the flavors and natural 
juices of the foods cooked in it. 

The aluminum mess-kit used in our 
army has decided possibilities as a minia- 
ture Dutch oven, when one travels light 
and alone. It is not capacious enough for 
two people and only a small cake of dough 





The Dutch oven not only bakes bread, but 
is fine for braising meats and baking fish 


can be put in it, because the space in which 
the bread can rise is limited. With the 
cover fitted close, however, and the fold- 
ing handle snapped tight to make all snug 
and secure, it can find a place in the hot 
ashes, from whence it will later produce 
a nicely browned loaf. Be sure that it is 
the modern aluminum type and not the old 
tinned, pressed-steel mess-kit, for the for- 
mer, due to the property of rapid conduc- 
tivity of heat which aluminum possesses, 
will distribute the heat from the embers in 
which it rests. In this way, all the loaf will 
be baked and not burned black in one 
spot and far from done in others—a fatal 
defect of the iron utensil. 

This same mess-kit is a very versatile 
piece of gear for the go-light camper. In 
addition to its services as a baker, the 





THs department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers and 
woodcrafters. Kinks and ideas concerning 
the trails and woods are welcomed for pub- 
lication. Questions will be answered when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed en- 
velope. 











lower half is a very practical frying pan, 
while the top does duty as a plate. In the 
absence of any other vessel, one has been 
known to boil water and brew tea in the 
lower portion. The cup into which the 
army canteen fits does a more workman- 
like job of this, though. Equipped with only 
mess-kit and canteen, one can turn out a 
creditable meal, after a bit of experience. 
_ But if one craves to do a really bang-up 
job of camp cooking, there is one bit of 
culinary gear he cannot well do without. 
This is none other than the reflecting 
baker, generally folding, for convenience 
m packing. This type, in a size large 
enough to serve four, will measure about 
12x 15 x 1 inches. 

The shape of the reflector oven bears a 
strong resemblance to the roof of a house, 
Propped up on one eave and with the open 
tont facing the fire. Across the center, 
tom ridge to front, is a wire rack on 
which the bread pan_rests. In order to 
maintain it in an upright position a pair 
of legs is affixed at the rear. There is also 
a folding handle, so that the reflector may 

moved nearer or farther from the fire, 
as the need may be. Its cooking qualities 
Fest upon the principle that heat from the 
laze is reflected down on the pan, from 
the inside of the upper slanting surface 
and up from the lower, cooking both top 
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and bottom of the contents simultaneously. 
To be efficient, these reflecting surfaces 
must be kept bright, and when smudged 
after use, they should be scrubbed back to 
a shining finish, since the amount of heat 
transmitted by a dull surface is very small. 

Successful use of the reflector demands 
a high fire. A bed of coals will send its 
heat to the lower part only, with resulting 
uneven cooking. This feature, however, is 
much in the reflector’s favor, as the cook- 
ing can be progressing to the queen’s taste 
while the newly built fire is burning down 
to the bed of coals which is required for 
the greater part of the cook’s work. Make 
up the bread before the fire is lit, let it 
bake in front of the bright blaze and then, 
when you settle down to the job of fixing 
the bulk of the meal over the embers, the 
bread will be done, set back and keeping 
warm, ready for use. Either biscuits or 
a loaf can appear, as you may wish and 
the customers demand. 

Last summer I had the opportunity of 
introducing the baker to a group of back- 
woodsmen, campers in the big woods from 
childhood. Intently they gazed at the new- 
fangled contraption, watching as the loaf 
rose and browned to a turn. Gravely they 
sampled the product, and then one drawled, 

‘Boys, hit’s the best bread I ever et in 
camp. Guess we will have to git us one o’ 
them things.” 

Recipes for camp breads run through a 
long list, from the simple mixture of flour, 
salt and water and cornpone to the more 
elaborate mixtures using yeast or sour- 
dough for a leavening agent. Each and 
every one of them can be cooked success- 
fully with the utensils we have discussed. 
Of course, certain methods of procedure 
must be observed, just as in the kitchen. 
For example, when using baking powder to 
“raise” the bread, one should do the least 
possible kneading or squeezing of the 
dough with the hands, lest the carbonic- 
acid gas, product of the baking powder in 
contact with moisture and which makes 
the bread porous and light, be pressed out 
and the bread be sad. 

After experimenting for some years, I 
have finally settled down in my own bread- 
making to one chief formula, which 
basically is something like this: 

1 pt. flour 

1 pt. corn meal 

1 teaspoon salt 

2 teaspoons baking powder 

1 tablespoon powdered egg 
2tablespoons powdere@ milk 
2 tablespoons sugar 

Cold water to mix. 

Practically the same proportions are 
used for everything from flapjacks to loaf 








With a reflector oven, one can do a bang- 
up job of baking 


bread, with the water in proper amount to | 


make a batter or a stiff dough, as desired. | 
The half and half of flour and corn meal 
can also be changed to suit the occasion or | 
individual taste, and a little melted short- 
ening added, if desired. 

If one contemplates merely a short trip, | 
the ready-mixed flours are well worth 
while, one brand nationally advertised for | 
biscuit-making being particularly good. On | 
the other hand, if the trip is to last more 
than a few days, the ever-present moisture 

















You’ll Smile at Camp 
Troubles When You Take 
Absorbine Jr. Along 


XPERIENCED campers know they 

have to expect such things as sore and 
aching muscles, insect bites, sunburn, 
waterlogged and swollen feet as part of an 
outing. But such things don’t worry them. 
They head the list of their supplies with 
reliable old Absorbine Jr., the One-Bottle 
Camper’s Kit. 
You can just feel the sting go out of the 
insect bite when you pat on soothing 
Absorbine Jr. You feel the scorch cool out 
of sunburn as if ice were applied to it. 
And, pain eases right out of aching mus- 
cles und sore feet. 
Absorbine Jr. has been the camper’s best 
friend for over forty years. Make this old 
friend of others your friend. Give it a 
chance to take the growls out of your trip 
and replace them with smiles. 





THE ONE-BOTTLE CAMPER’S KIT 


will take care of 


Sore, stiff muscles 
Bruises 


Insect bites 
Simple burns, scalds 


Strains, sprains Athlete’s Foot 





Cuts 
Poison Ivy 


Tired feet 


Sunburn 











| At all druggists, $1.25 a bottle, or, if you’ve 


never tried it, write for a free sample, ad- 


dressing W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Used by thousands for “Athlete's Foot” 
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DESIGNED TO HELP 
YOU HIKE 














BASS RANGER 


WALK and climb .. . hunt and | 
explore. The Bass RANGER is a 
genuine Indian Moccasin that rests 
your feet in a comfortable cradle of | 
soft leather. No innersole or filler to 
get bumpy. Sensible. 

Try on a pair of Bass RANG- 
ERS. There is a Bass dealer in 
your neighborhood. Write to us for 
his name. Ask for the free catalog 
showing authentic boots, slippers and 
oxfords for all sports. Just address: 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


28 Main Street Wilton, Maine 


LEEPING 
SJ perry! 








Big campers, as well as little ones, rest with greatest 
comfort on ““AIRO’’—the air mattress with the fa- 
mous tufted cells. Gives full resilience without that 
trembling wobble. Low pressure, easy to inflate. 
Made of live rubber, khaki covered. Moderately 
priced. Lasts for years. Ideal for use ~ 
in trailers. We also manufacture C % 
cushions for autos, boats, camps and {> a »x«' 
homes and the lowest priced tubular pL x “y 
air mattress on the market. Write ijggiem—. 
today for free booklet n 
The K & W RUBBER CORP. 
Dept. FS-8 Delaware, Ohio 


AIRO MATTRESS 












BALL JOINT 

Auto Trailer Coupler $1.95 
West of Rockies, $2.25. Postpaid 

Adjustable Bumper Hitch $1.35 


This hitch can be put on, tak- 
en off, or adjusted to 6 differ- 
ent positions with no other tool but a 
wrench. Postpaid, $1.35. (West of Rock- 
jes, $1.50.) Write for catalog on trailer 
hardware and camping trailers. 
ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 

458 S. Henry St. Bay City, Mich. 














GET BROILED 
meat, game, fish the easy way 
with Elbert Charcoal Broiler. 
It broils both sides at once. 
For picnics, duck camps, beach 
and home. Folds up into small, 
light case. Write for Catalog, 
and agency. 


KEY CO. 
St. Paul, Minn. 















Self- Built DeLuxe House Trailer gives 
you practi economical travel- 


Any workman can 
build utiful new Trailer Builders’ 
<iusde, 150 illustrations; all about famous Ball & Socket Hitches; Combi- 
Chaai axles; Parking Legs; Sinks. Stoves; Inner Spring Send only 





500 for Trailer Builders’ Guide. Full Size Blueprints FREE With Parts. 
HAMMERBLOW TOOL CO. ‘Dept.28), 606 Third St., Wausau, Wis. 
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of the woods will sap the life from the 
mixture, and it will not rise when mixed 
for cooking. 

And now we hope that it has been made 
clear that, with a little care, thought and 
preparation, the camp baker can forever 
rid himself of the charge of incompetence 
and malfeasance in office, and prove to all 
who partake that it is not entirely neces- 


| sary that camp bread be “Rolled out of 
| putty and weighted with lead.” 


BACK-PACKING IN HIGH 
COUNTRY 


By Charles McDermand 
Part II 


HE subject of food requires careful 

selection, weighing and _ checking. 
There are no stores in the back country in 
case one forgets the bacon or salt. One 
must select heat and energy foods such as 
bacon, sugar, oatmeal, because back-pack- 
ing is strenuous work. The “one-man one- 
month” list below is a Spartan one and 
not intended for a glutton. It is for those 
who wish to go a long distance and are 
willing to exercise economy to make it 
stretch. This list allows for one hearty 


| meal of fish or game a day. There are no 
| frills or luxuries in the following column, 


but it contains the potential energy neces- 
sary for thirty days of hard exercise. It 
was compiled and used by my former 
partner and myself, after many a blunder 
and more than one day’s tramp on an 
empty stomach. 
Sutter 114 Ibs. 
Dry milk 2 
Brown sugar 2 
White sugar 2! 
Rice , 
Hotcake flour 2! 
Bisquick 2! 
1! 
I 
I 
I 


lb. 
> Ibs. 


Ib. 


Three-minute oats 
Spaghetti 
Bouillon cubes 
Salt and pepper 
Coffee 

Dried apricots 
Raisins 

Bacon ( fat) 
Grease 

Hardtack 

Cheese 

Salami 
Taffy-candy bars 


lbs. 


Ib. 
Ibs. 


Ww 


“ 


lb. 


meebo oho hoe 


ee 
NONE 


lbs. 


What! No beans? They are eliminated 
because of the time required for cooking 
them. Butter is needed only for hotcakes, 
since Bisquick flour mixed with water and 
baked in a frying pan makes a biscuit en- 


Total 30 


| tirely palatable without butter. The flour 


contains sugar, salt, baking powder and 


shortening, as it comes in the package. 


Two pounds of dry milk will make two 
gallons of fresh milk—an ample supply for 
coffee, oatmeal and rice. Brown sugar 
makes an excellent syrup for hotcakes 
and is good on rice. The three-minute oats 
require fifteen minutes’ cooking at high 
altitudes, but it certainly “sticks to the 
ribs.” Boiled spaghetti with a bouillon 
cube added forms a tasty and nourishing 
soup. Dried apricots and raisins—I eat 
‘em raw. When I fry trout I do not roll 
them in flour, as more grease is then re- 
quired. Hardtack, cheese and salami make 
a nutritious lunch. A taffy bar can be car- 
ried handily in a shirt pocket. When my 
stomach is hitting my backbone and it is 
miles to where I want to camp, a big bite 
of chewy candy subdues the raging appe- 
tite and enables me to carry on. By all 
means have foodstuffs packed in small, 
waterproof bags. Food is too precious to 


risk having it ruined by a chance slip while 
fording a stream. 

Next spring will see me striking into 
the high country with the following list 
of equipment : 


Pack-board 
Eiderdown sleeping bag........ 8 
Coat and extra socks : 
Toilet articles, first-aid kit, 
smoked glasses, zinc oxide 


3% Ibs. 





and a pocket-scope.. 24% 
Tobacco and matches...... 1 bb. 
Aluminum cooking-kit and 

granite cup 2% Ibs. 
Sweater 2 % 
Hand ax . 14 “ 
Camera and film 2%, “ 
Fishing tackle 1y “ 

Pocket - knife, match case, 

sewing kit % Ib. 
Total equipment .... 30 Ibs. 
Total food 30 "= 
Total load 60 Ibs. 


At first glance, 60 pounds seems like 
an enormous load. It is heavy. Few will 
go far the first day or even the first week 
under it. But one becomes toughened-in 
gradually, the load lightens a pound a day, 
and a person often establishes a little base 
camp and fishes and explores out from it 
for a day or so. And remember that 30 
pounds is a month’s grub supply. Most 
trips are for a shorter period of time and 
the load is lessened accordingly. The load 
for a two weeks’ trip is only 45 pounds. 

During June and July, 1934, I spent 
seven weeks in the High Sierra back 
country, alone. My stout companion of the 
trail, during recent summers, was lashed 
to the wheel of a steady job and could not 
get away. I missed his cheerful companionr- 
ship the first week out, but gradually I 
came to love the utter sense of indepen- 
dence which gradually replaced the lone- 
liness. Understanding, willing, share-and- 
share-alike partners are a rarity, but un- 
less one is an experienced woodsman he 
had better not go alone. Accidents may 
happen and the solemn ranges are pretty 
grim and unbending companions at first. 

There are many comfort and _labor- 
saving tricks in successful back-packing 
which come to the surface only with ex- 
perience. The principal thing to remem- 
ber is to keep going. The more one rests 
the wearier he becomes. I have a habit of 
whistling the tune, “Rock Candy Moun- 
tains,” when my lungs hold enough wind 
and just thinking the tune when the way 
is too steep to whistle. It is surprising how 
it helps to carry one along. With a second 
wind and that rhyme humming in my 
head, I am good for many a mile. 

(The End) 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
A TENT FOR WEEKEND TRIPS 


My wife and I want to make a number of week- 
end camping trips throughout the summer and 
fall. We are going to use our car to get to places, 
but once we have reached our destination we 
are going to stay put until it is time to come 
home again. We are thinking about a wall-tent. 
Do you approve of this selection? 

Ray M. Miter. 


Ans.—No, I don’t. The majority of wall-tents 
are bulky and require a good deal of time am 
effort to put them up. I know of nothing finer 
than a wall-tent for a permanent camp, but ! 
you are going to remain in one place for only 4 
day or two at a time, and are going to carry 
around this tent practically every weekend, I am 
sure you would be much better satisfied with an 
umbrella tent. The majority of these tents now 0? 
the market are very easy to set up. They 
take up an awful lot of room and after you have 
them set up they afford most of the comfort of 4 
good wall-tent. This wonld be my selection by 


means, 
CampinG Epitor. 
(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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WHAT! NO MULLIGAN? 
(Continued from page 59) 


the process, but the variations are slight 


and need not give the embryonic chef any 


concern. 

After the birds are brought to camp, 
they are almost certain to appear on the 
table either fried or roasted. Only once 
have I been surprised by the cook. It was 
after a hunt in the tropics. Our cooking 
was being done by a black boy named Ros- 
coe from Turks Island in the Caribbean. 
We took him on the strength of assurances 
that he could speak English, and so he 
could—seventeen words, by actual count. 
However, we quickly learned that he could 
cook; so we kept him. 

One day he brought in to the dinner table 
what appeared to be a wild turkey. It was, 
but when we dug for dressing we found a 
small wild guinea where the stuffing should 
have been! 

As if that were not surprise enough, 
within the guinea we found a wild pigeon, 
and within it a small ground dove! Won- 
ders, we felt, should then have ceased; 
but on carving the dove we found that 
rarest of delicious things—a water-chest- 
nut! As we were up in the hills of Haiti, 
five hours away from the seacoast, we 
never could understand how Roscoe got 
that water-chestnut, and we were afraid 
to ask. He was given to minor miracles 
of that sort, and we feared that any undue 
curiosity on our part might be disastrous. 

This incident was, however, merely a 
sample of the cook’s ingenuity. He had 








OES the salmon eat after he 

enters fresh water? Ask two 
anglers anywhere, and you’re apt 
to get two answers. “DIETET- 
ICS AND THE SALMON 
FLY,” by Ellwood Colahan, in 
the next issue, just about settles 
that question for all time. 











simply roasted each bird separately, 
crammed it into the body cavity of the 
next larger one and warmed them thor- 
oughly before serving. 

Ifa large bird is to be roasted, it should 
be soaked in cold salted water. Legs and 
wings should be trussed tightly against 
the body, several strips of fat bacon laid 
across the breast, and the bird consigned 
toa medium-hot oven in a covered pan. 
Seasoning is added, and. the usual cupful 
of water for basting is augmented by a 
generous quantity of either bacon grease or 
butter; a heaping tablespoonful is not too 
much, Approximately two hours later the 
bird should be ready to take his rightful 
place at the head of the tabie. 

The liquid remaining in the bottom of the 
pan can be used for gravy; but with birds 
there is nothing better than giblet gravy. 
This is prepared by chopping the giblets 
into rather small pieces (it is assumed that 
they were roasted with the bird) and stir- 
ting them into the gravy without flour. 

Quail, woodcock and the smaller birds 
can he roasted in the same way, or they can 
be split down the back, spread flat, and 
broiled like venison steaks. A bit of fat 
placed upon the broiling birds will improve 
the texture of the meat. 

aterfowl require a slightly different 
method of preparation than any of the other 
itds, on account of excessive fat and so- 
called wild taste. All that is necessary, 

Nwever, is to provide some sort of ab- 
‘rbent material to take care of both— 
and what could be better than filling? 

Now, where I live, filling is distinguished 
from stuffing i in a very simple way. Stuff- 
ig is found inside the bird; filling is out- 


side. Otherwise they are exactly 

When roasting waterfowl, filling is 
heaped around the edge of the pan, sur- 
rounding the bird. It is made by mixing 
three eggs thoroughly with two cupfuls 
of mashed potatoes and an equal quantity 
of bread crumbs. Add two generous table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter, salt and pepper 
to taste, and just enough water to hold 
the mass together. By absorbing the fat, 
the filling will become far richer. 

Of course, if you’re one of the hombres 
who likes his ducks roasted for nine min- 
utes only, you go right ahead and enjoy 
your rare fowl. I'll wait for mine to cook. 


NEW ENGLAND GROUSE 
(Continued from page 13) 


“Time was not so long ago when a man 
could be reasonably sure of collectin’ three 
or four in a day’s hunt, specially over hard 
territory like this. I cal'late in a year or 
two it won't be worth a man’s while to go 
after partridge. Look how their habits have 
changed. Do you ever find them out in the 
open, in the low growth, any more? You 
don’t. Big woods, laurel, swamps—that’s 
where you find them now. They flush at a 
footstep a hundred yards away. Sound of 
a man’s voice will put ’em up a quarter mile 
away. Guess the state was wise in plantin’ 
these here long-tailed roosters. At least 
they give you a shot.” 

I glanced at my watch. 
oO ‘clock. 


None of us was fresh any longer. The | 
long fight through laurel and thicket had | 
We would all be a little | 


had its effect. 
slower on the trigger. In my case, this did 
not matter; I was through. I could not 
affect the result now. 

We were climbing to the top of the hill- 
side opposite when Eight began showing 
signs of keen interest. He stopped uncer- 
tainly. Jack urged him on. Forty feet far- 
ther on he halted again. 

“That bird is roadin’,’ 

“Can’t see him, can you? 

We couldn't. Eight went on in a moment. 
Slowly, deliberately, stopping often, he fol- 
lowed the grouse. A low stone fence arose 
in front of us. 

“He'll get up now,” I said. 
We sent Jack forward to take the shot. 


Enoch said. 


alike. | 


CAMPING 
COMFORT 






F or the utmost enjoyment of any 
camping, fishing or hunting trip, 
sleep sound, warm and comfort- 
able every night ina TA-PAT-CO 
BAG. Ozark Ripley is using one 
right now in Canada—same style 
shown above. Ideal for tent, cabin 
or open air. Large and roomy yet 
rolls to small, light pack. Filled 
with Life Preserver Kapok. Double 
waterproofed, hygienically constructed 
outer covering. Adjustable to temper- 





It was three 





Eight continued his deliberate progress, 
Jack close behind him. They crossed the | 
fence; we followed. Jack paused, then | 
turned back to us. 

“Keep behind the dog,” he fold us in a 
whisper. “I'll cut down into the valley. 

He left us, walking rapidly. I sent Enoch 
in behind the dog. Slowly we moved for- 
ward. Jack should be well down the hill 
by now. I caught up with Enoch, and to- 
gether we went ahead, softly urging the 
dog on. Then the grouse got up on thun- 
derous wings, banked sharply and shot 
down the hill. 

In a moment we heard the report of the 
20-bore and Jack’s triumphant shout : 

“Eight! Dead bird! Seek!” 

I looked at Enoch. “One to go,” I said 
and grinned. 

When we caught up with Jack, he was 
just in the act of taking the grouse from 
Eight’s mouth. “My gosh!” he said. “Look 
what I’ve got! Old gaffer himself!” 

And in appearance he was. Jack said 
that he had never seen a more heavily 
feathered grouse in his twenty-five years 
of shooting. The feathers grew down his 
legs to his feet; they bunched thickly on 
rump and chest; he was fluffed out like 
a chickadee on a zero day. 

“T cal’late he expected a hard winter, 
Enoch said dryly. 

“Three birds down,” Jack said happily. 
“One to go, and a little over an hour of 
shooting light left. Are you getting nervous 





by this time, prophet?” 


ature. Easily opened and aired. Used 
by U. S. Gov't. Patented mosquito 
netting attachment and Airubber mat- 
tresses, if desired. Bag illustrated is 
Style 56 with removable sheets and 
carrying harness—thus Bag can be 
used to carry duffel. Price $15.50. 
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your Crosley dealer’s or write us. 
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“For you,” Enoch returned. “I ain’t no 
believer in these here last-minute finishes.” 

We turned back toward the farmhouse. 
The sun had gone down behind the hills. 
It was still light in the valley, but dusk 
was imminent. We climbed a hill which 
was clad with alders and white birch to a 
little plateau, part of which was a corn- 
field. The corn had been gathered, but the 
ragged stalks were still standing. There 
had been pheasants in the field recently, 
and Eight put in a busy ten minutes. Noth- 
ing came of it, however. We left it, crossed 
a stretch of meadow and entered another 
wood of thin white birch trees standing 
close together and overtopped here and 
there by a hemlock. 

Each of these hemlocks we approached 
with care; each Eight investigated thor- 
oughly. We reached the end of the plateau 
and looked down another rocky and pre- 
cipitous hillside. We did not bother to 
separate, moving together, slipping and 
sliding, toward the valley. 

We were perhaps half-way down the 
hill when a pair of grouse rose from be- 
neath a wild apple tree. They were far 
out of range, but we were able to mark 
their flight accurately. One went down in 
a small circular thicket near the brook; 
the other sailed on and dropped into a 
clump of birches on a neighboring hillside. 
Immediately we held a council of war. 

“We should surround that thicket,” Jack 
urged, “and send Eight in. The darn thing 
can't be any more than a couple of acres 
in area. One of us should get a shot.” 

“Let’s try the other one first,” I suggest- 
ed. “Put Eight on leash. If we can’t find 
this bird, there’s the one in the valley to 
fall back on.” 

30th approved this strategy; so we set 


| out rapidly for the other hillside. But we 


had scarcely pushed through the outer 
fringe of bushes when we heard the tumult 
of a flushing grouse. We did not catch a 
glimpse of it as it winged its way to more 
remote territory. Hastily we swung about 
and made for the valley, Eight again on 
leash. 

When we reached the thicket, I was del- 
egated to put the dog in. Jack went around 
to the far side; Enoch took his position 
to my left and at the edge of a little point 
which reached toward the brook. Presently 





N the next issue Archibald 

Rutledge writes in his charm- 
ing style about a bird-dog pup and 
some ruffed grouse. Don’t miss 
“PATSY AND THE PRIN- 
CES” in the next issue. 











| Jack's careful whistle reached my ears. I 


could see Enoch, and signaled to him that 
I was releasing the dog. I slipped the leash 
and Eight, catching some of my excitement, 
plunged in. ’ 

A long minute dragged by. I had lost 
sight of Eight, though I could hear him 
pattering over the dry leaves. He worked 
down to the right end of the clump, came 
out there and circled to me. I promptly 
put him back where I had first released 
him, waving him to the left. He understood 
and turned obediently. 

The light was now distinctly meager. 
That strange but not unfriendly quiet of 
the twilight hour was creeping over the 
valley. The air, so balmy an hour or two 
ago, was distinctly chill. I thought the 
brook ran more quietly, as though antici- 
pating the icy fetters which would soon 
bind it and close its pleasant voice until 
spring. I looked over at Enoch. He was 
standing there patiently, his gun at ready. 

Perhaps it was because the wise bird 
knew it was surrounded that it lingered 


so long in the thicket. I am sure that Eight 
was allowed a point. I think the young dog, 
growing impatient, finally pounced. At any 
rate, the strong-winged bird boiled out of 
that thicket like a bullet, straight for old 
Enoch’s head. It must have been less than 
ten yards away when Enoch emptied his 
first barrel. The grouse shot into the upper 
air, swerving wickedly. I saw Enoch swing 
around with the most youthful alacrity 
and saw the gun leap to his shoulder. That 
bird, caught out in the open, had scant 
chance against the art of this old-timer. 
When the 12-bore belched, the grouse 
crumpled in the air and whirled down, 
striking with a resounding thump in an 
open glade. 

By the time Enoch retrieved the bird, 
Jack had come around the point. We met 
in the little glade. 

“I’m a durn fool,” Enoch said, his eyes 
twinkling, “to ruin my reppytation.” 

“Couldn't resist it, could you?” I re- 
marked. 

“T hope,” he answered solemnly, “that I 
never live to be so old that I can resist 
an old stager like that bustin’ out of the 
bushes. One bird like him makes the day 
perfect.” 

“IT thought you were singing another 
tune a short time ago,” Jack said. “Talking 
about long-tailed roosters and how it was- 
n’t worth a man’s while—” 

“Yep,” Enoch interrupted. “I know. But 
I got a partridge sence then.” 

“What do you say,” Jack remarked, 
“that we go back now and sample some 
of Enoch’s good cider?” 

“Ain’t got nothin’ agin it,” Enoch an- 
swered without hesitation. 


THE BLOOD BATH 
(Continued from page 21) 


of the hill ahead of us and I to the right. 
At the end of the hill we would meet. It is 
unusual for a man to part thus from his 
gun bearer, but I had been years in Equa- 
torial Africa and knew my way about. | 
took the 9.3 mm. rifle, leaving the .350 
double-barrel Magnum with Mbogo. 

I went on alone. It was frightfully hot 
and oppressively still—not a sound broke 
the silence of the bush. About a quarter of 
a mile beyond the place where we had 
separated, the going became thicker and 
more tangled. At one place I found it 
necessary to put my head down and plow, 
helmet first, through a mass of vines and 
branches. Breaking through, I emerged in- 
to a grassy open glade. 

Directly opposite me, poised and alert, 
stood a buffalo bull. His position was such, 
quartering toward me, that I had no chance 
for the best of all shots—just behind the 
shoulder. Almost on the instant he sighted 
me he swung and plunged into the dense 
cover behind him. At that second I fired, 
a snap shot, to hit him somewhere in the 
area six inches or less below the upper 
neck line. Such a shot, I knew, would 
touch the spinal cord and bring him down. 
My second shot would finish him. 

But my shot was low. The smack of that 
big 290-grain bullet came to my ears like 
the slap of an open hand against a mans 
face. I saw the blood spurt, down low 
near the line of his throat. He gave @ 
mighty bellow and, turning, tore into the 
bush. I knew that the wound was mortal 
How far would he go before he died? 

That question was on my mind as I sé 
down to smoke a cigarette. I thought 1 
myself: “That fellow can’t go far. } 
finish this smoke and then go after him 
Probably I’ll find him dead within two o 
three hundred yards.” I felt quite certal! 
of this, and yet, grown cautious in suc! 
matters, I kept a sharp lookout all abou! 
me, fully aware of the fact that if my 
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animal were still alive he might stalk me 
and charge. 

The victim of a buffalo charge isn’t 
pretty to look at. He may be ripped neatly 
open from crotch to chin. Or he may be 
knocked down, half stunned and dazed. In 
either event, the beast turns like a flash 
and is upon him, either to stamp, tread and 
trample his blood and bones into the earth 
of Africa, or else to kneel and, with the 
boss Of those giant horns driven by the 
thrust of mighty shoulders, roll him out 
like pie crust. A most unpleasant beast and 
far too thorough. 

I was thinking of these things as I 
crushed out my cigarette and took up the 





HE white-tailed deer is 
acknowledged to be _ the 
shrewdest and most intelligent 
ame animal in America. 
“WHITETAIL STRATEGY,” 
by J. O. Hollis, in the next issue, 
tells some of the tricks used by 
wise old bucks in fooling the 
hunter. Knowing these tricks, 
you will be one jump ahead of 
him when you go out this fall. 











trail. All my senses were alert. My eyes 
missed no detail of the bush ahead, on 
either side, or behind me. The spoor was 
plain to read—big, deep tracks and much 
blood. I stole quietly forward, in my mind 
the question, “Will I find him dead, or will 
I have to face his charge?” 

Ten minutes of this tense work and no 
buffalo—no buffalo, but a very tricky and 
dangerous situation just ahead. For an- 
other hundred yards I could see his trail 
plainly. It led along the face of a ten-foot 
wall of elephant-grass. The face of this 
wall was unruffled and unbroken. Had he 
circled back? Was he waiting behind that 
green wall, silent and deadly? A faint, hot 
wind whispered through the thorn trees. 

Some premonition made me pause. Per- 
haps it was the hunter’s hunch that there 
was danger near. For quite a distance out 
in front of that lush green wall there 
was a cleared space where elephants had 
broken off little trees, leaving the sharp 
splintered stumps sticking up from the 
ground. It made fairly open going, and I 
decided to take it until I was past that 
sinister rampart of grass. 

I had proceeded warily, no more than 
fifty yards, when there was a crash to the 
leit and behind me. I whirled to see a ton 
of buffalo cominfg at me like an express 
train. As I turned, rifle half-way to my 
shoulder, my feet became crossed and | 
went off balance. I recovered in time to 
start what was meant to be a leap for life. 
It was never completed. At that instant he 
Was upon me. 

I felt the curve of his left horn under 
my knee, and the next second I was flying 
through the air. I came hurtling down on 
one of those little broken tree stumps. The 
part of me that hit first was that bone, 
the coccyx, at the base of my spine. If you 
have ever had even a gentle tap there, you 
will know how badly I was hurt. 

Until that moment, the phrase “blinded 
with pain” had never held any meaning for 
me, When I crashed down on that stump, 
the pain was so intense that, for a moment, 
I was literally blind. A man might have 
counted to five in the time that elapsed be- 
tween my one-point landing and the clear- 
ing of the mist of agony from my vision 
and consciousness. 

At once I was sharply aware of some- 
thing imminent. The enormous head of the 
uffalo was not six inches from my chest. 
He was kneeling. In an instant his savage 
bulk would lunge forward and the full 


weight of him, impelled by two thousand 
pounds of bone and muscle, would come 
down on me. 

At the moment the sharp pang of death 
should have engulfed me, he coughed— 
coughed about two quarts of blood into my 
face—choked and rose to his feet. Con- 
scious only of the tearing pain in my back, 
I lay and watched him. Again he knelt, and 
through the red haze of his blood which 
was in my eyes I saw that tremendous head 





drop once more toward my body—lower, | 
lower—until his forehead once more swept | 


my floating ribs. 

And again came that choking cough of 
mortal agony. Again I was deluged with 
hot blood. The beast’s knees buckled a bit 
as he rose and lifted his head—his fierce, 
unconquered head—and his eyes swept the 
bush and the elephant-grass and all the 
hot, sun-drenched land that was his. He 
tottered off about ten feet and with a groan 
that seemed almost human dropped to his 
chest and rolled over dead. 

Ten minutes later Mbogo broke through 
the bush and rushed to my side. I must 
have been a horrible sight, bathed in blood 
as I was. Mbogo, his black features a mask 
of grief, knelt by my side, and as he did 
so a slit in the red smear that was my face 
opened and spoke to him. His joy at finding 
me alive is one of the things I like to re- 
member. 

In four days my back was well enough 
so that I could walk. Not until then did 
fear assail me, and then it was that my 
legs turned to jelly and my stomach to 
water. That nightmare head with its giant 
horns and the thought of being trampled 
into the soil of Africa haunted my dreams 
for many a month. 

So I escaped from death, not because I 
was clever, but because a leaden pellet 
nicked a tiny pinhole in a buffalo’s jugular 
vein so that his life-blood leaked into his 
throat and choked him when he lowered 
his head to kill me. 


PRONGHORN—SWALLOW OF THE 
PLAINS 
(Continued from page 37) 


Once in Texas a lone buck antelope 
took a notion to race my car. Every time 
I'd put on more speed he would open up 
another notch. When my speedometer reg- 
istered 50, the buck suddenly decided to 
cross in front of the car. At that time he 
must have been doing a good 55. I don’t 
doubt but that an antelope can go a mile 
a minute for a short distance and he can 
run for miles at the rate of 45 or 50. 

All antelope seem to take great pride 
in their speed, and they love to race. I 
have seen them race automobiles, trains, 
horsemen. A retired locomotive engineer 
told me that in the early days in the Big 
Bend of Texas they used to race his train 
regularly, and that on one occasion he ran 
over the last members of a large herd 
when they tried to cross in front of him. 
Even fawns a few weeks old seem to be 
able to keep up with the herd. 

Pronghorns are not large animals. Their 
conspicuous coloring and their thick stiff 
hair make them seem larger than they 
really are. In weight they go about the 
same as the little Arizona white-tailed 
deer. An average buck will weigh about 
80 pounds dressed, and the biggest one I 
have ever seen weighed only a little over 
100 pounds. Does will weigh around 60. 
Nearly all hunters are disappointed the 
first time they bring one down. The moun- 
tain men and buffalo hunters must have 
considered them poor game. They called 
them “goats” and scorned to shoot them. 

A microscope shows that the hair of all 
deer is tubular. Antelope hair is similar, 
but it is much coarser, and the fact that it 

(Continued on page 67) 
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SOUP'S ON! 


@ You can talk about your game- 
calls, duck-calls, moose-calls and 
cat-calls, but the most thrilling call 
of all is the camp cook’s call of 
“Soup’s On!”—if it’s Heinz Home- 
style Soup! 

Fancy sitting down before a plate 
of scitatie Rengead perfectly sea- 
soned soup that would do credit to 
the steaming tureen of the world’s 
most famous chef! Fancy doing that 
in the wilds of Lake Minnispochuli 
—a hundred miles from nowhere! 
The answer?—A b kit amply 
peers with Heinz Homestyle 
Soups! No water to add, no special 
“fixing”—just heat and serve. And 
what a meal! Positively guaranteed 
to pacify and satisfy the most rav- 
ishing appetite and the most bitter 
hunting disappointment! 

And while you’re stocking up, re- 
member to include, too, Heinz 
Cooked Spaghetti, Heinz Cooked 
Macaroni, Heinz Oven-Baked Beans 
and, if you’re inclined to home- 
sickness, a bottle of the old familiar, 
ever dependable, always welcome, 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup! 


HEINZ OVEN-BAKED BEANS 
HEINZ HOMESTYLE SOUPS 
HEINZ TOMATO KETCHUP 
HEINZ PUDDINGS 
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Ques. I am greatly interested in making, 
or having made, some photographic murals 
for my hunting den. What can you tell me 
about it? Is it necessary for the photos to 
be specially made; can I make the mural 
myself; and how expensive would it be to 
have the work done, and where could I 
have it done? I would naturally much pre- 
fer to use some of my own hunting pictures 


for the purpose if this is possible. (T. G.) 


Ans. Photographic murals are, in the 
opinion of the janitor of this page, one 
of the most enna and appropriate meth- 
ods of decorating the walls of a den, 
or even a dining room 
or office. If your own 
photographs are good 
enough, I certainly ad- 
vise your using them 
in preference to any 


others. That’s half the 
charm of the idea. 
Naturally the nega- 


tives must be correctly 
focused and exposed ; 
although almost any 
good photograph is 
practicable for making 
a mural. You should 
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ASK ME! <= 


How to take better photographs when you are | 
hunting, fishing and camping 


Edited by HAROLD McCRACKEN 


first, then the pictures on top. If you an- 
ticipate stripping the murals off the wall 
at any time, paste muslin onto the news- 
papers and the pictures on that. 

As evidence of the attractiveness of this 
idea, I suggest you take another look at 
the picture in the center of this page. It is 
the New York City office of an amateur 
photographer. The murals are 40 inches 
high and some of them 60 inches long. The 
original negatives are 1%g@ in. x 1%@ in. 
and 4 in. x 5 in. in size! 

Any sportsman who owns a camera can 
provide for himself wall decorations that 
are not only wonderfully attractive, but 





use “interior-decorat- — 


ing judgment” in se- 
lecting appropriate 
subjects and ones that 
harmonize together— 
hunting or fishing 
scenes for the den; 
make nice 
dining-room subjects. 
.If you do your own 
ordinary enlarging 
there is no reason why 
you cannot make your 
own photo-murals. 
It is advisable to use 
a much more powerful 
light in the enlarging 
machine than ordina- 
rily. The necessary paper can be purchased 
from most photographic supply houses or 
ordered through your local dealer. It 
comes in rolls 40 inches wide and 10 feet 
long; price approximately $3. 75. You can 
also get it in rolls 30 feet long for about 
Use the single-weight paper, as it 
is much easier to paste onto the wall or 
compo-board. Before you have cut the 
paper to the desired size, it is well to ex- 
periment with small pieces of the same 
paper about 12 inches square to determine 
the correct exposure. This, of course, is 
done after the enlarger is set up and all 


sea-scapes 


$9.75. 


ready to make the final exposure. When 
you are sure of the correct timing, cut the 


paper to the desired size; cross your fin- 
gers; and shoot. You may need the family 
bath tub for developing purposes. If the 
results are not what you think they should 
be, you can have the murals made com- 
mercially for around 75¢ per square foot. 

The finished enlargements can be 
mounted on compo-board or pasted di- 
rectly on the wall if they are flat and 
smooth. It is best to paste newspapers on 





Here’s a suggestion for decorating your office with your favorite photographs. 
It is very easy to do. See text 


far more distinctive and far less expensive 
than if he were to spend several hundred 
dollars for French tapestries or cracked- 
paint oil paintings. Try it! 


Ques. What ts the most practical way 
to make two separate exposures on the 
same negative? By this I mean the using 
of one half of the film for one exposure 
and then the other half for a separate one. 
-< this be done ona sise 4 x 5-inch film 
pack? I’m trying to economise! (T. W. 3.3 


Ans. There is nothing difficult about 
making two separate exposures on a film 
pack or plate negative—provided you have 
a very simple little accessory which you 

can easily make yourself. All that is 
needed is an extra ‘ ‘slide” for your adaptor. 
Place the slide in the adaptor and, with 
a pencil, mark the outline around the rim 
which faces the camera lens. This will give 
you approximately the outline of the pic- 
ture which is exposed. Remove the slide 
and draw another line dividing the out- 
lined rectangle into two equal parts— 


ad 





approximately 4 x 2% inches in size. With 
a sharp knife, cut out the half that is near- 
est the hilt of the slide which you hold in 
your fingers when placing it in the adap- 
tor—and carefully smooth the edges so 
that there will not be any chance of 
scratching the negative when this double- 
picture slide is pushed into place for use, 
Now you are ready to take two pictures 
on one negative. To do so, insert this cut 
slide just half way. This ‘will leave only 
the far end of the negative uncov ered for 
exposure. When the first ‘picture is taken, 
push the slide all the way in. This will cov- 
er the picture you have just made and leave 
the other half uncoy- 

os ered for exposure. The 

oa rest I am sure you can 

figure out for yourself. 


Ques. How is the 
best way to keep mo- 
tion-picture film from 
getting wet or damp 
while on a canoe trip? 


(K. L. R.) 


ANS. 
in which the 
comes or get suitable 
tins for them. Paint 
the tape and sides of 
the tins generously 
with melted paraffin or 
candle wax, before you 
start on your trip. 
After the negatives 
have been exposed, re- 
place them in the in- 
dividual tin container; 
put on plenty of fresh 
film tape; and again 
paint generously wit! 
the paraffin or wax. 
You can easily carry 
candles along for this 
purpose, which can be 
melted in the lid of a 
discarded bucket or old can held over a 
fire. Use a brush bd even a twisted piece ot 
paper to apply. Cans thus treated can be 
left out in the rain or fall into the water 
without injury to the films. (Such treat- 
ment, however, is not recommended !) The 
same method can also be used for still- 
negatives. 


Tape the tins 
negative 


Ques. I would like to try developing 
my own negatives. Will you tell me the 
tile of a good book on the subject? Also, 
please suggest a handbook deali "9, = 
commercial photography. Cz: 


Ans. I suggest that you get a copy of 
How to Make Good Pictures, compiled 
by the Eastman Kodak Company and 
available at most book stores for fifty 
cents; or a copy of Perfect Negatives by 
Dr. B. T. J. Glover, price 60 cents. An ex 
cellent handbook explaining modern meth- 
ods of producing photographs for advertis- 
ing use is Commercial Photography, " 
D. Charles (price $3.00) ; Pitman Pub. 


(ASK ME ANOTHER) 
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PRONGHORN—SWALLOW OF THE 
PLAINS 


(Continued from page 65) 


is hollow can be seen with the naked eye. 
It is incredibly brittle. Every time you 
touch the carcass of a pronghorn the hair 
breaks off. Vernon Bailey relates coming 
across an old camp of Navajo Indians who 
had been hunting antelope and says that 
the hair was a foot deep. 

Antelope are among the most nervous of 
animals. They cannot stand confinement 
and seem never to get used to it. They will 
not breed in a small enclosure, and they 
are very difficult to ship. Ten years ago, 
when they seemed to be facing extinction, 
nearly all of the frantic efforts to start 
new herds failed, as the animals died en 
route. There is only one way to ship them 
successfully, and that is to catch them 
new-born, bottle-raise them, and ship them 
in individual crates. 

When they are captured,. their usual 
stunt is to rush into a fence or wall and 
break their necks. Then, too, they can lit- 
erally be “scared to death.” Efforts made 
a year ago by the Arizona game depart- 
ment to capture and transport members of 
the Anderson Mesa herd were failures. 
Twenty-eight of the thirty animals cap- 
tured died before they could be turned 
loose, and the two survivors were released 
some three hundred miles short of their 
objective in order to save their lives. 

But curiously enough, this very ner- 
yousness makes a pronghorn one of the 
most difficult of all animals to kill. He 
is like a man, with all of a man’s imagin- 
ation and nervousness. An unsuspecting 
antelope shot from ambush will go down, 
but if one is frightened and starts running 
he will continue though almost shot to 
pieces. An antelope will run like the wind 
with a leg shot off, and I once saw a 
large buck run almost a quarter of a mile 
with his heart completely blown to pieces. 
Old-time hunters have told me that an- 
telope were almost as hard to kill with 
the old .44-40 as were elk. 

The pronghorn has inhabited the West 
for thousands of years, and he has sur- 
vived changes far more serious than the 
coming of the white man. He saw the ice 
disappear and the country dry up. The 
camel, the saber-toothed tiger, the horse 
and the ground-sloth died out, but he re- 
mained and multiplied. Even now he is 
adapting his habits to changing times. He 
is far more migratory than he was in the 
early days, and he is far more of a rough- 
country and timber animal. 


THINK it highly probable that in time 

the pronghorns will take more and more 
to the forests, and depend to a greater 
extent on their powers of scent and hear- 
ing. In other words, they will become in 
habit somewhat similar to the mule deer. 
In recent years I have found antelope 
ranging on the sides of high mountains 
and in thick timber, something they never 
did in the old days. In the summer of 1933 
saw a herd of antelope on the San 
Francisco peaks at an altitude of around 
10,000 feet. This winter I saw another 
group of the animals on O’Leary Peak. 
_ The habits of the pronghorn are chang- 
ing; there can be no doubt of that. And 
the change is simply the result of their 
efforts to meet a changed environment. 
The herd which ranges north of the San 
‘Tancisco peaks has taken to the timber 
because sheep eat off the weeds and small 
brush they are used to and because the 
Navajo Indians, the most ruthless and 
wasteful hunters in the West, habitually 
beach them. In spite of sheep and Navajos 
“ey are increasing, though not so rapidly 
’s their cousins on Anderson Mesa. 

he enemies of the present-day prong- 


horns are mostly the smaller predators— 
the coyote, the bobcat and the black eagle. 
The big timber wolves, probably the worst 
enemy they ever had, with the exception 
of civilized man, are now pretty well 
killed off. In the two or three weeks before 
the young can run with their mothers, 
great numbers of them are discovered and 
killed by predators. 

One of the most persistent fables in 
American folklore is that deer and an- 
telope fawns give off no scent and hence 





cannot be found. That is bunk, pure and | 


simple. In the Kaibab, dogs are trained to 
hunt out hidden fawns so that men can 
catch and raise them. I have seen coyotes 
combing antelope range during the season 
of the drop, hunting out the new-born 
fawns with all the skill and persistence of 
a good bird dog in a brier patch. I have 
also seen eagles scouring the country at 
the same time. 

Once the young are running with the 
herd, however, they are singularly free 
from enemies, except in the time of deep 
snow, when coyotes take many victims. 
When they get into the timber, though, 
they come into contact with the deadly 
mountain lion, which must be further 
decimated if the antelope are really to be- 
come forest-dwelling animals on a large 


scale. Of course, predators continually take | 


the old and the sick—a wise provision of 
nature, since it tends to prevent the spread 
of disease and saves feed for the more 
vigorous members of the herds. 


EN years ago, no state had an open 

season on antelope, and their days as 
game animals seemed over. Now at least 
two—Wyoming and New Mexico—have 
open seasons. Arizona needs one badly to 
thin overstocked ranges, and no doubt 
other Western States are in the same con- 
dition. The antelope is back with us as a 
game animal. And since the antelope is 
back, regulations must be worked out for 
the taking of the surplus bucks. 

Unrestricted open seasons would be mis- 
takes all around. Deer and antelope are 
entirely different propositions. Antelope 
must be taken in restricted areas on special 
licences. Otherwise many does and fawns 
and possibly a few hunters will be killed. 
Antelope are primarily a long-range 
proposition, and the sexes are difficult for 
any but an expert to determine at any 
range over a hundred yards or so. 

3ut antelope shooting is in itself a sport 
beyond compare. For it the unter needs 
the best of modern equipment. In the first 
place, he should have a pair of good 
binoculars of preferably 8-power or more, 
so that he can choose the head he takes. 
Then he ought to have a telescope-sighted 
rifle in some caliber like the 7 mm., the 
.270, the .30-06, or a .300 Magnum. When 
the game is in sight most of the time, one 
careful shot is worth a dozen thrown in 
the general direction. 

In other words, antelope hunting in- 
volves the same technique as going after 
mountain sheep, except, of course, that the 
hunter walks over more or less level coun- 
try instead of climbing barren, rugged 
peaks. The principle is the same—a long 
cautious stalk, looking the game over care- 





fully; then a deliberate shot instead of | 
slam-banging at the first buck you see, as 


is generally the case in deer hunting. 


So the antelope is our hope to revive | 


plains hunting, a sport which was for so 
long typically American and one which 
requires an entirely different sort of skill 
from woods hunting. I shall venture a 
guess: within twenty years, or perhaps 
sooner, every Western state with large 
areas of semi-arid lands will have an open 
season on Antilocapra americana. He isn’t 


so dumb as he’s supposed to be, and given | 


a break he can take care of himself. 





WEAR A PENDLETON 
WOOL SHIRT 
FOR YEAR ROUND 
SPORTS 


A REAL Outdoors man wears a wool shirt 
the year round! He knows a wool cover- 
ing is cooler in summer and warmer in 
winter. Air condition your body with a 
Pendleton. And don't worry about style 
if your wool shirt is a Pendleton for this 
is the finest looking and most comfortable 
wool shirt you can buy—at any price. 


The Aristocrat 
of Flannel Shirts 


Pendleton flannel shirts give you smart 
style, comfort and utility at reasonable 
prices. Your dealer has them in solid 
colors, checks and plaids. All have form- 
fitting collar, two pockets with button 
down flaps and pleated fronts. A Pendle- 
ton will please you so well you'll never 
wear any other shirt for outdoors’ work 
and play, no matter what the weather may 
be. Pendleton Woolen Mills, Portland, Ore. 
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America’s Finest 
100% Virgin Wool 
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SHIRTS 








$3°"™ An Hour 


For Your Spare Time 


AT figures about $60 to $75 worth 
a week, if you give all your spare 
time. Does it interest you? 

Well, other Field & Stream readers have || 
done just that; and if they can do it you can. 

Im your city there are a great many men 
who are fond of hunting and fishing. 

Every one of them would get immense 
profit and pleasure out of every issue of Field 
& Stream. You can call on from 12 to 15 
such men in an evening—more on Sundays. 
We have had many readers get 5 subscrip- 
tions per hour. 

And in return for these subscriptions we 

will give you any article or articles made by 
any concern that advertises in Field & Stream, 
absolutely free, the number of subscriptions 
required being based on the retail value of 
the article. 
These few articles were selected at random to 
show how much you can get in return for a 
little time. SEND THE COUPON BELOW 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 


Left: Sun 
Watch tells 
time wherever 
sun shines. 
Thin satin-fin- 
ish brass case 
fits in vest 
pocket. Yours 
for one yearly 
subscription. 


























Right:'Set of 8 squirrel 
tail flies—2 each of 4 pat- 
terns. Size 10, 8 or 6 
—eyed or to gut. 
Yours for only 1 year- 
ly subscription. Any 
other flies, plugs, or 
lures can be obtained 
for subscriptions. 








Level wind, non- 
backlash, quadruple multi- 
plying reel. Yours for only 
4 subscriptions. 


Above: 


Right: Fishing 
Coat made of 
regimental 
duck for wear 
with waders. 
Yours for 
only 3 sub- 


scriptions. / Fi 
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578 Madison Ave., New York | 
Send me complete information about obtain- | 
ing merchandise free, and also send sub- | 
scription order forms and sample copies. | 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


Audubon’s Caracara 


By Ray Schrenkeisen 


E are pleased to show you here- 
with a remarkably fine group of 
photographs of Audubon’s cara- 


cara, taken by Hugo H. Schroder, on the 
Kissimmee Prairie, Florida. 

An odd fowl indeed is Audubon’s cara- 
cara (Polyborus cheriway auduboni), also 
known as the Mexican buzzard, Mexican 
eagle, king buzzard and black-capped eagle. 
Not only is he a strange-looking bird, but 
he apparently has rather a queer ancestry, 
since he possesses many of the characteris- 
tics of both falcons and vultures. He’s 
about the size of an osprey, or fish hawk, 
and has a wing spread of about four feet. 
The face is bare and usually reddish and 
sometimes yellow in color. On his head is 
a large black horizontal crest. The sides of 
the head, throat and part of the breast are 
sort of a dirty white. The rest of the body 
is grayish brown or blackish, the nape and 
breast being barred with black and buff. 
The tail is white with a dozen or more 














Male Audubon’s ca- 

racara in flight, with 

wings and tail fully 
spread 


in a palmetto tree. 
Note curve at tip 
of wing 


narrow black bars. When seen sitting atop 
a tree or telegraph pole, he presents quite a 
patriarchal aspect, and can be recognized 
immediately by his excessively long neck 
and legs. 

The caracara is a distinctly tropical spe- 
cies, being found in the United States only 
in the extreme southern portions—princi- 
pally in Arizona, Texas and Florida and 
rarely in New Mexico. It is quite common 
in portions of Northern Lower California, 
Mexico and Central America. 

Since this bird is, in many respects, like 
a vulture, it is, as might be expected, a 
scavenger and eater of carrion. Depending 
on the locality in which he is found, he 
feeds upon rodents of all kinds and sizes, 
rabbits, squirrels, prairie dogs, young alli- 
gators, turtles, fish, frogs, snakes, lizards, 
beetles, grasshoppers and other insects. 
One could hardly accuse him of being fussy 
as to what he eats. He does most of his 
feeding on the ground, frequently in com- 


A caracara taking 
off from the ground 
on Kissimmee Prai- 
rie, Florida 


Left—An odd-look 
ing fowl indeed is 
Audubon’s caracara 


The little fellows 
look funny, too 
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pany with other vultures, such as the black 
and turkey vultures. 

The caracara nests from 10 to 50 feet 
above the ground, in such trees as the 
yucca and mesquite in Arizona and cabbage 
palmettoes in Florida. The nest is made of 
sticks and leaves and in it the two or three 
eggs are laid, either in February or March, 
sometimes even earlier. 

While the caracara is probably beneficial 
in most sections, because of the rodents he 
destroys, he seems to make a pest of him- 





Caracara nest in oak tree. One egg is deep 
brown, while the other is much lighter 


self sometimes. For example, in parts of 
Texas, he is said to chase the brown peli- 
cans until they disgorge the fish they have 
caught and then feeds on them himself. In 
fact, the caracara seems to be quite fond 
of fish, A. P. Smith says that fish form the 
greater portion of his diet on the lower 
Rio Grande. 

Also, in common with all vultures, the 
caracara walks instead of hops, as do 
most hawks and it is said that he can run 
like a streak. 

America’s premier ornithologist, John 
James Audubon, discovered the bird near 
St. Augustine, Florida, on November 24, 
1831. It is interesting to note that it has 
been adopted as the national emblem of 
Mexico and is invariably shown with a rat- 
tlesnake in its bill. 


A POLYGAMOUS 
HOUSEHOLD OF GEESE 


“TF AM taking the liberty of sending 

you the following nature story,” 
writes Willard Wadsworth of New York 
City, “with the thought that it may be of 
interest to your readers. The facts given 
are true, being well vouched for by sev- 
eral reliable persons in whom I have con- 
fidence. 

“Several years ago in Ocean City, Mary- 
land, Harold F. Rayne, whom I have long 
known and highly regarded, raised two 
sister goslings from eggs of the Canada 
goose. Mr, Rayne, who knows well and 





THIS department consists of short articles 

and notes, describing interesting and un- 
usual side-lights on animal life. Game birds 
and animals are given major consideration. 
All of you are heartily and earnestly invited 
to contribute. Good natural history photo- 
gtaphs are also desired. Questions will be 
answered when accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 











loves our feathery friends, took extreme 
care with the youngsters from the time 
they emerged from their shells until they 
acquired full maturity. He went so far as 
to bring them into his home every night 
while they were young. In consequence, 
I shall not be exaggerating when I say 
the two goslings learned to love him and 
follow him about the yard almost like 
faithful dogs. 

‘Arriving at the age of nearly one year, 
the two geese were taken to the gunning 
Srounds on Chincoteague Bay and used as 





decoys. Having had the pleasure of 
gunning many times with Mr. Rayne, I 
had occasion to watch the two birds at | 
their work. It was especially interesting 
to note that it was never necessary to 
tether them with the other decoys. They 
were allowed to swim at will about the 
blind and at evening, when time for tak- 
ing up the decoys came, Mr, Rayne had 
no difficulty in getting the youngsters into 
the coop. Probably so far my story has 
provided nothing new, so to speak, in wild 
goose tales. However, I think what fol- 
lows may do so. 

“When the mating season came along, 
the two sister geese, contrary I believe to 
the well defined and accepted rules and 
habits of the Canada goose, chose a single 
gander for their mate, built a single nest 
for their joint use, together laid their 
ten eggs therein, and together sat upon 
the eggs until they hatched. Never at any 
time was there a sign of discord in the 
polygamous household. 

“A slight touch of tragedy appeared in 
the form of a four-foot black snake which 
stole three of the eggs before the gander 
got wise and successfully drove it away 
to be killed by Mr. Rayne or one of his 
friends. 

“If I am wrong in assuming that the 
latter part of the story is distinctly un- 
usual in its departure from the almost 
invariable rule of monogamy of the Can- 
ada goose, I shall be pleased to learn about 
at” 


We agree with Mr. Wadsworth that 
this tale of the family life of the Canada 
goose is a most remarkable ene, as this 
bird is invariably credited with being dis- 
tinctly monogamous. Have any of our 
readers heard of similar incidents? 


READERS’ NOTES AND QUERIES 
GREAT HORNED OWL A FISH-KILLER 


I often fish with a truthful friend who related 
to me the following unique happening about two 





years ago: In mid-winter when perch do not bite 
in Tidewater, Virginia, where his private lake is 
located, he will often put out a short gill-net to 
catch fish for the table, and then, in late afternoon 
or next morning, take it up with a supply of fish. 
On one of these’ occasions he found his catch to be 
a two-pound large-mouth bass and a large great 
horned owl whose talons were fixed in the bass 
and net, the bass being still alive, while the owl 
was dead. 

Do owls catch fish? If they do, then I can 
understand how it happened. On many occasions 
I have examined owls’ nests and never saw any 
sign of fish bones in them. I wonder if owls 
feed on muskrats; if so, then the owl may have 
mistaken the water ripples made by the bass for | 
a muskrat. How about it? | 

W. H. Power. 


Ans.—The incident described in your letter 
is very interesting indeed. can tell you, how- 
ever, that owls do catch and eat fish—that is, 
certain species of owls. The great horned owl 
is one of the greatest offenders in this respect, 
and there are numerous records of this, especially 
where their other and more normal diet is lacking. 
Audubon, for instance, gives a wonderful de- 
scription of watching a great horned owl catch fish. 
It is not rare to find fish bones around owl nests. 

The screech owl, too, is sometimes very much 
addicted to this diet, as are several other species, 
such as the snowy owl and the long-eared owl, 
but of course all of these prey on muskrats too. 

Natura History Eprror. 


COW-MILKING SNAKES 


Will you please send an answer to the following 
question: 

Has it ever been known or is it possible for | 
any species of snake to suckle or procure, in 
any way, milk from a cow’s udder? 

HERBERT TAYLor. 


Ans.—So far as all evidence indicates, it is 
totally impossible for a snake to suckle milk from 
a cow. Of course there are reports now and 
then that somebody has seen a snake in the act 
of taking milk from a cow, but certainly no rep- 
utable naturalist has ever witnessed it. Further- 
more, the anatomy of a snake’s mouth would 
seem to make it totally impossible for a snake to 
do any sucking, for the simple reason that a 
snake has no mobile lips. 

Naturat History Epiror. 


(END OF NATURAL HISTORY) 
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THERE ARE NO 
FINER BLANKETS 
Than 


Hudson's Bay 


for comfort and protection 
at the end of a strenuous day 
ine Their warmth, durability 


and 


make them ideal camping com- 


resistance to cold and rain 


panions, read y for any emergency 
—For free color chart write to 


The Esmond Mills, Esmond, R. I. 


Sole American Distributors for 


Hudson's Bay 
66 Point” 


Blankets 











Are You Skin-Poisoned 
by Ivy, Oak, Mosquitoes or Flies? 


K. P. I.—(Knocks Poison Ivy) 


Can give you virtual immunity. And it’s fine 
for bites, cuts, bruises, sprains, etc. 


Write for free booklet that shows how Ivy 
poisons through hollow fangs. It is new and 
rather wonderful. 


And if in a hurry, send 65 cents for Pocket 
Size or $1.25 for Camper’s Size sanitary tube 
of K.P.1—“The Camper’s Friend’, postpaid 
anywhere in the U. 8. A. 

It will be the best investment you ever made and 
may keep your vacation from being spoiled. Address: 


COMFORT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
218 McWhorter Street, Newark, New Jersey 
P.S.—And for the feet, there is ‘“‘Kallusolve’’, 
priced 10c less for Vocket Size and 25¢ less for 


Home Size, postpgid. It's grand for hikers and 
others who have “‘Hot Dogs’’. Try it! 











Reduce Travel Expense 


7 with @. ~S 
> 


18 and 16 ft. lengths, Highest quality, From 
WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULAR. 


400 Rust Ave. Saginaw, Michigan 


Acoomodates 2 of 4 persons, 
$396 to 9625 P.O. B. Saginaw. 


Raymond Products Ce. 






















Some Things to Do in a Squall 
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Skippers Who Know What to Do in a Storm Seldom Get into Serious Trouble 


HE independence which motor 
boating gives us, making us free 
of the limitations of land touring, 
also involves the task of solving 
our own problems when they arise. Few of 
these problems are at all serious, our sport 
being as fool-proof as any pastime can be. 
We can make—and we do make—every 
conceivable kind of blunder consistent with 
common sense during the days when we 
are newcomers to the sport, and we seldom 


























suffer a penalty worse than the laughter 
of the old-timers who tell us about it. 
However, when we are out in our boats 
and see a storm brewing, we have to make 
up our minds what we are going to do to 
meet the difficult conditions we are about 
to face. The newcomer to motor boating, 
unless he has aboard a veteran boat op- 
erator who can take command, ought to 
make for shelter without delay, no mat- 
ter if the storm seems hours off. It is the 
common sense thing to do. After he has 
done more boating, he will know what 
to do in stormy weather and, provided 
he has no passengers aboard prone to 
mal de mer, take a real pleasure in rid- 
ing out a storm for the excitement and 
thrill of it. 

Obviously, runabouts and other small 
boats not equipped or designed to ride 
waves or to give protection to those 
aboard, make for shelter, preferably 
the home mooring ground or _ boat- 
house, as soon as the storm announces 
itself. Such boats should not be kept 
out until the last possible moment be- 
fore heading for home, mere- 
ly because they are fast and yi 
can get there quickly. They < 


A good motor, a fair boat and 
a fisherman who knows where + 
and how to get them / 








may be caught by lashing waves whipped 
up by a sudden wind, and boats built for 
speed are usually awkward in heavy going. 

When a storm is seen brewing, the skip- 
per usually starts thinking about making 
the necessary preparations for it. He must 
make up his mind what to do—whether he 
will drop anchor just off the channel he 
is now in, make for the nearest breakwater 
or other shelter, or continue on his course 
to his destination. If he is at anchor, he 
must look about to make sure that the spot 
is safe to remain in; if the water is deep 
enough; if the wind will cause him pos- 
sibly to drag his anchor toward a rocky 
shore, or toward any shore, shoal or reef; 
if his anchor is heavy enough and his line 
strong enough and long enough for any 
blow likely to be coming. 

It is dollars to doughnuts that, when the 
skipper first sees the storm coming, he has 
not enough line out, if at anchor, and that 
he is lying to a light-weight anchor, the 
storm anchor being lashed on the forward 
deck or safely stowed elsewhere aboard, 
along with heavy lines and other auxiliary 

tackle. If the blow looks as though it 
were going to be violent, it is wise to 
set out two anchors instead of one. 


A commodious 38-foot cruiser equip- 
ped with swivel seats in the stern for 
offshore fishing 
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The engine should be started and the boat | a 


steered up at an angle of about 30 to 45 , er R 
degrees from the anchor. A man on the : ‘ 

forward deck should be taking in some of Oo 

the line as the boat moves forward to make . 

certain it will not foul the propeller. Then : 

the other anchor should be dropped, if pos- | ; <i 
sible, a bit forward of the first anchor. 

After that, the boat should drop back, the | 4 

man on the forward deck paying out the wn‘ L. 


jine until the boat is pulling about equally 
on both anchors. 

The longer the line or lines out, the 
more easily the boat will ride and the less 
danger there is of a boat dragging her 
hook. The movement up and down of the 
line, through the water, acts as a cushion 
on the pull of the boat caused by wind 


This outboard outfit serves Jasper Haynes 
well, for camping in the Maine woods 


and waves. Not less than four times the 
depth is the length of cable that should be 
out, and if you have seven times the water 
depth, it won't hurt a bit, provided, of 
course, there is ample room for it. 

Wind often tears curtains and, if the 
cockpit is self-draining, it is well to let 
the rain pour in, rather than have them | 
rent by wind pressure. However, when a | 
boat is at anchor in a blow, lowered cur- 
tains do aid in keeping the boat headed up 
into the wind and if the boat is hove to, 
the curtains have the same effect. 

The depth of water has a great deal to 
do with the punishment the boat and pas- | 
sengers take in a storm. It is the short, 
steep waves which punish the boat most, 
and these are usually encountered in shal- 
low water. It is a strange, but incontro- 
vertible, fact that the waves which come 
from broad water into shallower water 
grow much worse for the small boat to | 
face. For better going, the boat should be 
kept out in deep water, unless, of course, | 
the helmsman is seeking the protection of a | 
shore line from the ferocity of the wind. 
For instance, in a depth of, say, 18 feet, | 
the average small boat feels it is in suf- 
ficiently deep water for the waves to be a 
easily fac ed. Y et this depth bs shallow 3 0 0 For complete details on the six high quality 
enough to make the waves worse than they motors of the 1935 Sea-Horse line, including 
will be found farther out where the depth the sensational new Acro-Built 300, write for 
is much greater, provided it is big water. your copy of our illustrated Handy Chart — 
sent FREE. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
1000 Pershing Rd., Waukegan, IIL. 
Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd. 
Peterboro, Canada 








ANY Johnson Outboard Motors that went 

into service in 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, are 
still giving perfect service, some of them in the 
hands of the second, third, or fourth owners. They 
were built that way. That’s why there aren’t one- 
tenth enough used Johnsons to supply the demand. 
That’s why those who “know” are willing to pay 
even more for a used Johnson than for some new 
motors. They figure there are still more “miles” 
of life in it, at still lower “cost per mile.” 


And Johnson World-wide Service—wherever out- 
board motors are used—contributes no small bit 
to this remarkable fact. Motor-minded people 
know they can get expert attention, genuine John- 
son parts, wherever they may go. 


It’s your dollar you’re spending—so stretch it out 
to get the greatest value. A “ten year” motor will 
cost you less in the LONG run! 


S 


Entirely new! Entirely dif- 
ferent! The world’s small- 
est, all-purpose, full-power 
twin. Aero-type construc- 


HILE the boat is being tossed about 

in a heavy sea is no time to prepare “ . 
P . ; y mportant 
ameal in the galley, no matter how hungry peer with 30 i me for 
the people aboard are. The short, bouncing peur aren " Fe lif 
movements of a small boat make use of nnn a == 
the stove out of the question, if one has 
the safety of boat and passengers in mind. 
If a meal is due, those aboard should be 
Wise owner to risk. There ought to be some 
canned things in the pantry that can be 

gs antry " 

served cold. OUTBOARD MOTORS 
If it is decided to continue the voyage, 


content with whatever the cook furnishes. 
The possibility of overturning the stove or 
the skipper should make every effort to 
avoid doing so with a beam sea. Waves | 











of spilling the fuel is too great for the 
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Why Pay More 


than the 






OW, light your pipe and relax. 
Let a THOR take you to your 
favorite fishing ground. Depend- 
able because it’s simple. Always 
ready to go, and gets you back. 
Can do 6 miles per hour. No 
priming. Only one adjustment. 
Starts with only a couple of 
spins. 


Light, Sturdy, Simple 


Designed by men who know motors—a masterpiece of sim- 
plicity. No needless gadgets to give trouble or add weight. 
Khuilt for service, at the lowest cost. Has single-cylinder, 3- 
port high-speed motor, developing 2 H. P. Bore 2-in. ; stroke 
15g-in. Standard Bosch fly-wheel Magneto and specially 
designed and patented mixing valve. The value that has 
amazed the industry, See the THOR dealer or write direct. 


CEDARBURG MANUFACTURING CO. 
Thor Hansen, Pres. Cedarburg, Wis. 


BUILD NEW OUTBOARD BO AT 
THIS PORTABLE 












in 2 days at home! Just 

MEAD what thousands have been 

GLIDERS asking for . . . light, tough, 
. F-8 durable, seaworthy. Take it 

15 S. Market anywhere by hand or car. 


Ideal for fishing. hunting. camping. Safe, leak-proof, 
cH c AG ° trouble-free, always READY! More speed per horse- 
power, more miles per ga! 

Mead's perfected aluminum-ribbed, cut-to-fit Construction Kit guarantees 
suecesaful assembly, quickly, easily, economically. GREATEST VALUE 
EVER! Rush dime for literature. 





Now—a Button! 


SQUARE 


CIRCLE 


For 
Members 
Only 






T the suggestion 
of Squareshoot- 
er Cyrus O. Niel- 
sen, Pres., Ephraim 





Fish and Game 
Ass'n, Ephraim, 
Utah, a Square Circle metal-and- 


enamel lapel button has been struck. 
A neat Square Circle insignia for every- 
day wear in your business suit. For 
registered Square Circle members only. 
Send 25c to defray cost and postage. 
Address 


SQUARE CIRCLE, FIELD &STREAM 


578 Madison Ave., New York City 











ESKANOE| READY TO ASSEMBLE */5 
Complete kits FREE PADDLE, 
with simple plan for self-assem- 


bling. No experience needed, safest 
boat for children. 
Also cedar and folding KAYAKS. 
—_—— carry | to4 persons, 10 to 20 ft D aa 
—— jing, sailing, hunting & fish- 
Send 10¢ —— : ing, non-sinkable, light, portable. 
Postage for catalog illustrating 16 Expert Kayak designer 
imodeis& new «cif- assembling plan and builder since 1924 


KAYAK BOAT CO., 147 East 84th Street, N. Y.C. 
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striking the side of the boat will make some 
persons seasick who, ordinarily, would 
never be so afflicted. By carefully observ- 
ing his position, consulting his chart for 
depths and possible obstructions he cannot 
see marked because of the waves—buoys 
are difficult to discern in a heavy sea— 
the skipper can tack back and forth on his 
course, taking the waves at an angle which 
experimentation will show him reduces the 





THIS department is conducted for sports- 
men who make use of boats in connection 
with hunting, ae camping and other 
outdoor recreation. iscussions are wel- 
comed. Questions will be answered when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed en- 
velope. We are not prepared, however, to 
supply building plans, blueprints or specifi- 
cations. 














buffeting, and make his progress without 
so much discomfort to his passengers. 

However, in a blow it is always bad busi- 
ness to take any of the short cuts usually 
followed in calm weather. The skipper 
should stick to the channel, even though it 
means going a considerably longer way 
around to the same destination. The rea- 
son for this is that he has not the aid of 
buoys to show him the obstructions clear- 
ly, and he may find himself aground on a 
shoal or breaking up on a reef, ably aided 
by the wind and the waves. 

3efore deciding on continuing the voy- 
age despite the storm, the skipper must 
consider the question of fuel. Unless the 
fuel supply is nearly double a liberal esti- 
mate of that necessary to reach a given 
port, the skipper should not make such a 
decision. The reason is obvious. The boat, 
bucking the waves, is not making the speed 
over the bottom she would ordinarily when 
not encountering wind and waves. The 
throttle setting means nothing at such a 
time. And the possibility of running out 
of fuel in a storm is one which no sensible 
skipper would risk, even though it may be 
highly possible to drop anchor and ride 
out the blow in such a contingency. The 
wisdom of a full fuel tank is too obvious 
to merit discussion, but I have often been 
surprised to see what chances some boat 
owners take of running out of fuel when 
plying big waters or making long hops on 
inland streams where a current might 
cause damage to the boat before an anchor 
could be put out. 

Old-time boat owners, among the cruiser 
men, frequently become stormy petrels. 
They come to love a blow as a race- 
horse loves a race. It is a test of what 
they know, of the qualities of the boat, and 
they enter into the contest with the ele- 
ments with zest. And in years of pleasure 
boating, it is not often the calm, pleasant 
voyages we remember longest, enjoyable 
as they are. It is the thrills we got when a 
storm broke and we had to push on 
through it, or rode it out, or hove to, or 
ran for such-and-such a breakwater, or 
otherwise used our heads to defeat old 
Father Neptune’s wrath amidst exciting 
moments or hours. 


THE INSIDE ROUTE 


HE Eastern intracoastal canal sys- 

tem, which will provide a continuous 
inside waterway extending from Dela- 
ware Bay to Miami, is due for completion 
early in 1936, according to recent an- 
nouncement by U. S. Army Engineers in 
charge of the work. Only a stretch of 
11 miles of the channel remains to be 
dug between Little River and Winyah, 
S. C., and the dredging was progressing 
at the rate of about a mile per month in 
March, 1935. This section of the canal 
will have a low-water depth of 9 feet and 
a width of 75 feet. It is expected that plea- 


sure boats returning north from Florida 
in the spring of 1936 will have a continu- 
ous inland route. 

The unfinished portion of the waterway 
system is all new construction, this being 
the only section along the Atlantic coast 
where the mainland comes directly down 
to the sea. In all other dredging work 
along the system, the canals have been cut 
through swamps and lagoons, along creeks 
and rivers and in many instances the 
projects have called for merely the deep- 
ening and widening of present navigable 
canals. 

The Little River-Winyah Bay project 
now forces inside traffic to take to the 
open Atlantic on the only sea jump neces- 
sary along the system between Delaware 
Bay and Miami. Although the canal is 
completed between Little River and Cape 
Fear, most pleasure craft make the direct 
65-mile run outside from Winyah Bay to 
Cape Fear, or vice versa. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
A ONE-MAN CANOE 


I want to get a canoe for use, mostly, by 
myself, on cruises for week-ends. For this reason, 
I want one which I can carry a short distance, 
without strain. What size do you recommend? 

<DMUND Davenport. 


Ans.—If you desire lightness of weight in a 
canoe, you can get one which weighs 45 to 55 
pounds and from 11 feet in length to 15 feet 
overall. I suggest the 15-footer, which one con- 
cern lists as weighing approximately 55 pounds, 
This canoe will carry one man and a huge 
amount of equipment, or two men with reasonable 
equipment, and for afternoon excursions, three 
persons can be comfortable in it without over- 
loading for ordinary waters. Correctly balanced 
on the shoulders, you should be able to carry this 
canoe quite a distance, especially after you grow 
accustomed to the trick of it. 

Motor Boat Epiror. 


A NEW SECTION OF PLANKING 


I find a piece of the planking of my cruiser 
is soft. It is about three feet long and _ located 
on the round part of the bilge. Couldn’t I re- 
place this myself? If I can sink a new piece 
of planking flush, in place of the soft section, 
how would I make it watertight at the ends? 

Emery Sawyer. 


Ans.—I advise you, if possible, to get a reg- 
ular ship carpenter or a skilled builder to do 
it for you. If this isn’t practical, for reasons of 
distance or expense, here is the way to go 
about it yourself, and there are variations in 
this procedure equally as logical: 

Test the plank with a knife to determine the 
full extent of the decay. Then lay out the sec- 
tion to be removed which should include about 
six inches of good wood at each end of the suft 
spot to make certain it will be entirely eliminated. 
Using a wood drill to start it, saw the section 
out, making the cross seam come midway be- 
tween the ribs at each end of the part removed. 
You may find—probably will—that the soft plank 
has eaten into the ribs to which it was attached, 
and if this has become serious, the ribs so af- 
fected should be replaced with similar pieces 
bolted through securely. The new plank should be 
of the same w as the other planking, and it 
will be a bit thicker than the other planks about 
it. This is because the whole hull was planed 
down when built, and it is comparatively easy 
to plane down this plank surface, flush with 
the others, later. : 

Fasten the plank to the ribs or new rib 
sections with counter-sunk screws and plug the 
holes above the screw heads. If the boat is cop- 
per rivetted, you could use the same _fasten- 
ings, although brass screws are more easily han- 
dled by an amateur, holes being drilled slightly 
smaller than the screw shaft to prevent splitting 
of plank or frame. Use thick, nooy butt, blocks 
to cover the ends of the new plank section, % 
that both ends of the planks can be screwed 
securely to it, making a strong joint. The edges 
of the new plank should be bevelled slightly to 
form a deep narrow “V” inting toward the 
interior of the boat. Into this, tap cotton caulk- 
ing, not too much or too tightly, allowing for the 
swelling of the planks when they again become 
wet. Then fill the seams about the new plank sec- 
tion with white-lead-and-whiting seam compost 
tion, or whatever you use for the purpose else- 
where. ad 

If you do this carefully, making everything : 
strong as possible, taking care not to split the 
wood, but that each screw takes hold tightly, yo" 
ought to have a neat job which can pet 
detected when the hull gets a new coat of paint. 

Moror Boat Epi10r. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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BASS ON THE PLUG 
(Continued from page 40) 
ered. The first cast produced a largemouth, 


and in the next hour we took 22 bass, some | 
of them unusually fine ones. Most of the 


bass weighed at least two pounds, but we 
kept only a few of the best ones. We were 
using redhead, near-surface plugs and fish- 
ing them with swimming-minnow action. 
Then, as suddenly as it had started, the 
feeding ceased and we could not get an- 
other strike. 

There is a wide variance in the living 
habits of largemouth and smallmouth. 
The smallmouth is generally thought of as 
ariver fish, but lakes connected with rivers 
often contain an abundance of this species. 
The lake, however, must be spring-fed and 
of reasonable depth and have rocky ledges 
or sand or gravel bottom. The average 
lake smallmouth is larger than the average 
river smallmouth, but pound for pound the 
latter is a better fighter. 

Smallmouth and largemouth often in- 
habit the same lake, but usually different 





’ 
. « 


Casting is purely a wrist motion 


parts of it, as the vegetation that the 
largemouth prefers requires shallow water 
and a muddy bottom. 

The smallmouth is generally the better 
fighter of the two, although I have taken 
some largemouths that almost convinced 
me otherwise. The largemouth of a spring- 
fed lake is a better fish and a better fighter 
than his brethren of less desirable waters. 

The relative size of the mouth is a rea- 
sonably safe factor by which the species 
may be determined. In the largemouth the 
angle of the jaw usually falls considerably 
behind the eye and in the smallmouth it is 
approximately on a line with the eye. In 
the smallmouth the iris of the eye is red. 
His tail is generally somewhat broader 
than that of the largemouth. The safest 
method of differentiating between the 
two species is to count the number of rows 
of scales on the cheeks. The smallmouth 
has 17 and the largemouth only 10 or 11 

There is not infrequently a noticeable 
difference in color. The largemouth is 
usually darker and often has a black 
horizontal band the length of his body. The 
color of both species, however, depends 
very largely on the water in which they 
live. The water of the St. Croix and 
Totogatic, although clear, is slightly brown 
tinted. The bass of these rivers are very 
dark, the upper part of the body being 
almost black. Those of the Namakagon 
are somewhat lighter. Our Lake Nancy 
smallmouths are a golden green with 
bronze luster. The vertical bars on the 
sides and the three bronze bands on the 
cheeks, two of the outstanding characteris- 
tics of the smallmouth, are more conspicu- 
ous than in the darker river fish. 

here are no gamer fish than our fresh- 
Water bass. Who can say that trout are 
ner fish? Rather let us say that it is pleas- 



























Outs OARD motoring 

never offered so much 
before . . . nor cost so little! 
Only $55 for the new Sports- 
man...a motor so low in cost, 
so high in quality, so outstandingly smart 
and handy, that it is smashing every sales 
record in Evinrude-Elto history! 


Only $95 for the rugged twin cylinder 
Fisherman, enthusiastically endorsed by 
thousands as the ideal motor for all- 
around fishing and utility use .. . drives 
heavy boats at speeds unsurpassed by any 
model within many dollars of its price. 
Only $167.50 for the 4-cylinder Light- 
four Imperial which, with rubber-floated 
powerhead, rubber-mounted steering han- 
dle and rubber-cushioned propeller drive, 

== Offers the utmost in luxuriously 
smooth performance. Write today 
for complete catalog. Address 
Outboard Motors Corporation, 
4228 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee. 
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Here’s a 


SPORTY BOAT 


...» priced within reason 


This 39-foot Sport Boat is custom built 
in quality and layout with a standard- 
ized hull. You select the arrangement, 
determine whether single or twin 
screw, decide upon the number of cab- 
ins. . . . Of course she is double planked, copper _,, diet & ahd tam 
fastened and finished and equipped as you would outs suitable for cruis- 
expect a boat by CONSOLIDATED. ing, fishing and day 


CONSOLIDATED sailing. Speeds are 


elective up to 22 miles 
per hour. Consoli- 

SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 

MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY 


Send for Folder 101 


e 


dated quality ... 
but at prices new 
to Consolidated. 


TELEPHONE LUDLOW 7-1400 














Genuine 
Crosby- 
Rudder 
Design 


DUNPHY builds world’s finest SNIPE SAILBOAT 


Bvt in strict accordance _ with 
Crosby-Rudder specifications. Every 
last detail of materials and construction 
is the very finest possible. No better 


took sail. Eligible for any official race. 
And, considering all the equipment fur- 
nished as standard. no premium need be 
paid for DUNPHY top-notch quality. 
In fact, all Dunphy prices are easy on 
your purse. 

Dunphy line also includes new 20° 
“Cuddy-Cruiser” with stove, toilet, ice 
box and sleeping quarters for 2. Also 
RUNABOUTS and OUTBOARDS. 

V rite for catalog and prices 


DUNPHY BOAT CORP. 


518 High St. Oshkosh, Wis. 
Formerly of Eau Cisire, Wis. 








16’ UTILITY with Vee- 


B lly lined, all-mahog 

bottom and lap strake construction at astonishingly low price. 
Has all the snap and racy appearance of # sport runabout 
plus the practical advantages of an open cockpit. 





Dunphy ROWBOATS are famed for easy-rowing. light 
weight and durable construction. Attractively priced, 





ant to live in a world that offers us both. 
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A JOB AWAITS HIM 


DISPATCH from Brownston, In- 

diana, via United Press, states that 

Harold Jankowitz, 20-year-old 

CCC worker made a dollar bet 

that he could bite the head off a black 

snake, so he could increase a fund with 

which to obtain an eye operation and take 
a West Point examination. 

The black snake, five feet long, was 
captured by CCC workers, and a dozen 
bystanders watched him win the bet. 

“I really didn’t bite its head off,” he 
explained later. “I mostly pulled it off. 
The snake was too tough.” 

Jankowitz said the snake kept its mouth 
closed all the time. 

Imagine this fellow wasting his time 
in a CCC camp! 

If Ringling Bros. ever hear about 
this affair the only reason Jankowitz 
will ever be out of a job will be a scarcity 
of black snakes. 


A KINDLY MAN 
_ YLUMBUS, Kansas, was thrown into 


a furore recently. One of its esteemed 
citizens, Otis Stevens by name and evi- 
dently a fellow of kind heart and noble 
purpose, shot and killed a neighbor’s black, 
pedigreed Gordon setter. 

Duke, the dog, was the town’s pet. Eve- 
rybody knew him. And since Duke loved 
‘everybody in the town, in his dog-like way 
he must have figured that everybody felt 
the same way about him. 

Of course Duke, not being completely 
versed in human nature, made a mistake 
in barking and dancing around in front 
of the man Stevens. Stevens stepped out 
in the yard with a gun in his hand and 





Duke said, in dog language: “Whoops, 
Mister—here comes swell fun. When do 
we start—and where are we goin’ ?” 
Duke naturally liked all men, and he 
particularly loved a man with a gun. That 
was his peculiar nature. All the men with 
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guns Duke had known previously were 
kind-hearted fellows who made a fuss 
over him, even gave him bites out of their 
own lunches out hunting. 

Stevens, however, is a different sort. 
Stevens is a man of serious purpose. 
Probably a man of large affairs. He can- 
not afford to have his rest interrupted by 
the joyous barking of a dog. A great 
brain like his wouldn’t function the next 
day if he were annoyed at night. ... So 
he pulled up his gun and killed Duke 
smack-dead on the spot. 

The next time a neighbor’s baby cries 
at night we’d advise Stevens to slip over 
early in the morning, after the milkman 
has left the usual two quarts on the 
doorstep, and slip some lethal drops in 
the baby’s bottle. 

A man of purpose like Stevens, who 
never hesitates.to use the direct and 
effective method, wins our admiration. 

We wish Stevens a lot of luck—all of 
it bad. 





ONE FOR JIM CROW 


roe is a lot of cussin’ of the crow 
of late, and I guess Mr. Jim Crow 
deserves all that he gets. Notwithstanding, 
the following Associated Press dispatch 
from Monterey, Mass., is of interest—if 
only to show that even in a black sheep 
family, there is occasionally a white one. 

“J. Gardiner Stevens,” says the report, 
“tonight can thank the affection of his 
tame crow for his home, which was 
threatened by fire. Stevens was raking a 
driveway 1000 yards from a grass fire, 
which, unseen by him, was eating its way 
slowly toward his house. As he raked, his 
pet crow alighted on his shoulder, cawed, 
rubbed its head on Stevens’ chin, then flew 
toward the house. Stevens continued his 
raking. But the crow repeated the per- 
formance so insistently that Stevens finally 
followed his flight, only to discover the fire 
which by this time had certainly threatened 
the house.” 


WELL, ’LL BE DURNED 


COUPLE of weeks ago, according 

to Outdoor. lowa, two well-known 
lowa trappers captured a skunk and an 
opossum. These were skinned in the eve- 
ning and the carcasses hung on a clothes- 
line, presumably to be used as trap-bait 
the following day. They celebrated the 
capture with plenty of “O.B. Joyful” and 
along towards morning, feeling hungry, 
they decided to eat the ‘possum. Fixed up 
with potatoes and other vegetable garnish- 
ments, and covered with strips of bacon, 


the ‘possum was roasted to a rich brown 
and proved to be a delectable belt-tighten- 
er. All hands rolled to bed having drunk 
deep and fed well. 

Next morning, still hanging patiently 
on the clothesline, they found the car- 
cass of a ’possum. 


WHO’S LOONEY NOW? 


AYS an Associated Press dispatch 

from Damariscotta, Maine, “A peace- 
ful bird is the loon, which does one thing 
well. Its webbed feet and powerful wings 
can drive it speedily a long distance un- 
der water. 

“It was this ability, Frank Lessner re- 
lated today, that saved a large loon from 
the designs of a hungry bald eagle. Bask- 
ing on the surface of Biscay Lake near 
here, the loon was pounced upon by the 
sharp-taloned enemy. Both birds dis- 
appeared beneath the water. 

“A minute later and 100 feet away the 
eagle emerged, gasping for air. Frantic 
flapping of wings and a high wind enabled 
it to lift its water-soaked plumage aloft. 
Desperately, to a nearby oak flew the big 
bird. It missed its perch and caught a 
limb with its beak and finally climbed to 
the roost, tail feathers adroop and head 
tucked between shoulders, a sadder and 
wiser bird. 

“The loon, Lessner said, broke the sur- 
face of the lake a quarter mile away, 
emitted a raucous hoot, dived and repeated 
the performance until out of sight far 
down the lake.” 

As Amelia Earhart might say to 
Johnny Weissmuller, “It may be good 
fun to you, kid, but I think it’s all wet!” 


FISH BITES DOG 


HEN a man bites a dog that’s news. 

When a fish bites a dog that 

sounds like another fish story—but it isn't 
in this case. 

Out of Sherburne, New York, via 

Associated Press, comes a story today to 





ew L “Wr 78 


the State Conservation Department about 
a thirsty dog that thrust its head into a 
game-farm pool into which visitors are 
permitted to throw tidbits, just to see the 
fish scramble for them. 

With a howl of pain the animal jumped 
back in terror with a big trout clamped 
on its tongue. It took several moments tor 
the dog to dislodge his finny assailant. 

Not so very unusual after all, on 
second thought. Obviously the _ 
knew that tidbit well. Previous visitors 
apparently were in the habit of leaving 
pieces of hot-dog in the fragments 0 
sandwiches they tossed into the pool. 
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RECORD FISH 


(Continued from page 41) 
Zane Grey line and a No. 6 Pflueger Chum 
eo. 

“Tt all happened on the afternoon of July 
2,” writes Mr. Gilbert. “The wind was 
blowing from the west, the tide running 
flood, and we were trolling about two miles 
off shore. Within about an hour I had 
caught a number of nice blues ranging in 

weight from three to five pounds. Then we 
sighted a bed of channel bass. I swear there 
were several acres of these fish, apparently 
sunning themselves. 

“The ocean appeared to be alive with 
channel bass as far as one could see in 
every direction. In every wave there were 
hundreds of fish running to keep from be- 
ing upset in the break. My heart was pump- 
ing frantically, as I fervently hoped that 
the fish would not become alarmed and set- 
tle before I could cast into them. 

“It is useless to troll through such a 
school at this season, for the fish are not 
feeding and have become wary of motor- 
boats. If one can in some manner get 
into them as we did, by cutting off the mo- 
tor and drifting alongside, they will usually 
hit almost any bait that is cast into them 
and will continue to strike until the tide 
has carried the boat away, or until they 
are frightened. 

“Getting back to the story of Grandpap, 
as we called him, we stopped the engine, 
and I immediately reeled in and changed 
baits, waited several eternities until we 
drifted into the fish and then cast. Into this 
churning mass of channel bass my bait fell, 
only to be struck the very instant it hit the 
water. This fish, however, was just another 
of the hundreds I have caught. I knew how 
big he was and all about him before I 
brought him alongside the boat. Another 
cast, and I was in for about a 20-minute 
scrap. A third cast, and—What the devil 
have I got, George? Could a big shark 
have gotten that spoon?’ I couldn’t tell. No 
channel bass I had ever caught had felt so 
heavy or had charged off like this one in 
the general direction of Spain, and in such 
a determined manner. Having given him 
all the thumb and drag I dared for almost 
two hundred yards, he turned abruptly and 
headed for the boat. This maneuver gave 
me a new lease on life, for I had at least 
another opportunity of taking in some 
much-needed line before the next run, 
which was sure to come. 


T came, and how! Had he not changed 
his mind, I couldn’t have detained him, 

much less stop him. This time, however, 
Grandpap didn't run toward the boat. He 
wheeled off and hunched his broad side 
with the tide and dared me to pull him 
harder. I did gradually ease him toward 
me a bit while he rested, but without 
warning he rushed toward a spot abreast 
of the boat and broke water. 

“I now felt better, for I no longer was 
uneasy about him or my tackle. With one 
more little run, all would be over. How- 
ever, I was really and truly mistaken, for 
Grandpap had plenty of fight left in him. 
Itis true that his charges were less dange r- 
ous than before. Nevertheless, with just 
two hundred yards of No. 12 line, it had to 
be a waiting and worrying game. 

“After about a 50-minute battle, Grand- 
pap was brought alongside the boat, where 
he was gaffed and pulled over the gunwale. 
Until that time we had seen some large 
channel bass, but this old devil had them 

all backed off the map.’ 

Kemp Waylon Yates took Second Prize 
with a 581 2-pound channel bass which 
measured 54 inches in length and 30 inches 
m girth. It was caught on May 6, 1934, also 
at Oregon Inlet, North Carolina. A Per- 
fection feather lure did the trick. 


Says Mr. Yates: “We take these fish at 
Oregon Inlet by trolling and casting with 
artificial bait, just outside the inlet. On 
this particular day I had sighted a school 
of channel bass swimming about three feet 
under the surface. I reeled in, changed my 
bait from a spoon to a feather lure and cast 
into the school twice without receiving a 
strike. When I reeled in at the end of the 
third cast, the school was out of sight. 

“Fortunately, I sighted a particularly 
large fish swimming away at about a 45- 
degree angle from the boat and at a dis- 
tance of about 150 feet. I made a cast and 
dropped the bait about three or four feet 
in front of him. He took it with a terrific 
splash—and the battle was on! 

“He took yard after yard of line from 
my reel, and I thought I would never be 
able to stop him. Finally when I did so, he 
sounded. It seemed to me as though he 
went directly to the bottom—and believe 
me, he was something to move. I finally 
got him started toward the boat. I had 
reeled him in within about twenty-five 
yards when he took another long run. 
After I brought him in again he was just 
about all in, and was no trouble to gaff and 
get into the boat. 

“I estimate that it took approximately 
twenty-five minutes from the time he was 
hooked until we got him in the boat.” 

Third Prize went to Charles R. Rose, 
who caught a 57!4-pound channel bass five 
miles north of Wachapreague, Virginia, on 
June 24, 1934. The fish was taken on moss- 
bunker bait and measured 54 inches in 
length and 30% inches in girth. 

“ Y prize channel bass did not put up 

a particularly spectacular fight,” 
says Mr. Rose, “though it was the largest 
caught during our trip of four days. It 
took the least time to land him—just about 
ten minutes. He was a heavy fish, but in 
comparison to his weight unusually short 
and chunky. Just a few minutes before I 
caught the prize-winner, another fish 
weighing not over 30 pounds took twenty- 
five minutes to land. 

“We fished just outside the breakers, 
while anchored, and most of the strikes 
were bunched during the last of the flood 
tide. This 5714-pounder took his time with 
my menhaden bait, and when the hook was 
set he ran about 200 feet south and paral- 
lel with the boat. When I turned him, he 
did not go to sea, but ran north and uncom- 
fortably close to our anchor. After that he 
turned and went under the Doat—a stunt 
which he repeated three times, and each 
time I was sure he was ready to quit, but 
on each occasion he fooled me. As our boat 
had a half cabin and very narrow deck 
space on either side, I thought I was pretty 


lucky to land him without having to take | 


a swim. 

“My two companions both timed me, be- 
cause of an argument we had had that 
morning as to the time within which an 
ordinary channel bass can be landed with 
proper tackle. This one never sulked or 
went to the bottom, and while his runs 
were never more than two hundred feet he 
was going somewhere all the time. With 
that weight and determination on the other 
end of my line, I was well satisfied to have 
been able to gaff him within ten minutes.” 

Lester K. Bowe came in fourth with a 
55-pound channel bass which he caught 
off Beach Haven, New Jersey, on June 23, 
1934. This was one of the nicest fish that 
we have heard of being taken in those wa- 
ters within recent years. It measured 48 
inches in length and 2934 inches in girth 
and was taken on squid bait. 

Fifth Prize went to Gilbert W. Cain, 
whose 541%4-pounder was caught off Wach- 
apreague on June 29, 1934. His fish meas- 
ured 47 inches in length and 31 inches in 
girth and was caught on menhaden. 




















Wuen the trout are jumping in 
the big pool below the falls ... 
or the bass are causing a com- 
motion in the lily pads... there 
isn’t much time for cooking. 

That’s when Kellogg's Com 
Flakes are handy! They’re 
ready to eat! Have a big bowl- 

wit ilk or cream—then 
back to your rod. 

Kellogg’s are good at any 
time of the day. They’‘re full of 
nourishment, yet easy to digest. 
Include Kellogg’s Cor Flakes 
in your list of supplies. Sold 
everywhere. Made by Kellogg 
in Battle Creek. 


Ulloygs 


FOR CAMPERS 








PAUL BUNYAN'S 


Log Cabin Book 


sax}, A Guide for Cabin Builders 

‘ee Pet Banyan es” 
| 106 ‘ABIN BOOK 40 pages, 140 illustrations, 22 

c plans, interior wall treatments, 
log cabin doors, windows, and 
extension corners. 
Send for your copy today and 
plan your cabin. Coin or 
ee 5 a 


Add 10¢ for 

40-page hook 

of Paul Bun C 
yan stories, 


The RED RIVER LUMBER CO. 


Dept. X-103,807 Hennepin, Minneapolis,Minn 




















HIGH POWERED TELESCOPE 


GENUINE SAT PRICES 
Most powerful in America for the money! 
15 power long ra: »pe. Can see moon's craters 
or time on pocket watch a block away. 5 sections. 
























Appros. Sft. long. Finelenses. Bra. “abe ound. $1 98 
¢ 

Vv. al. 512X, Outs $1.69 Soecial Super 

pestbal C.0.D, ‘elescope 


Similar to above but more 
powerful. Guaranteed to see 900 times 
larger in surface and 30 times closer. 31 mm 
objective 4 powerful lenses. Large field. Includes 
powerful microscope feature. Only $1.95 postpaid. 


BRUWNSCOPE CO, (Dept. 88) 234 Fifth Ave., New York 
















GO KEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 
“The best all-around be 


Manufactured 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made ‘to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter as han Ro-everege boot; easy to putonand 
off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 

GOKEY COMPANY 

Dept.a St. Paul, Minnesota 
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UN 


TION 


Is the Six-O’Clock Hold Best? 


The time-honored rule has certain disadvantages 


OR a long time I have wanted to find 

someone who knows more about pis- 

tol shooting than I do, to agree with 

me that the 6 o’clock aim is more 
than a little apple-sauce. The reason I have 
always felt this to be true, is that the 
6 o’clock hold tends to spoil one’s coordina- 
tion. In other words, you try to hold the 
aim too fine, forgetting all the while that 
this “fine stuff” does things to your trigger 
let-off. The aiming eye very easily and nat- 
urally centers the sight in the center of 
the target bull, and 
when aiming is done 
at that point, the co- 
ordination in trigger 
let-off is smoother and 
more decisive. Aim- 
ing at the center of 
the bull where you 
want the bullet to hit, 
and having the sight 
set to hit at point of 
aim, seems to me the 
more natural way of 
shooting. 

I am no stickler for 
precedent, and am not 
at all inclined to think 
that any particular 
method of shooting is 
best simply because it 
has always been done 
that way. However, 
whenever my own 
viewpoint varies from 
the established rule, I 
do like to check that 
viewpoint against the 
opinion of others whose 
judgment I respect. 

Pursuing this course 
recently, I dropped a 
line to Charles Askins, 
Jr., whom I regard as 
not only one of the top- 
most among expert pis- 
tol shots in the United 
States, but also as an 
independent thinker and 
experimenter on pistol 
shooting in general. I 
briefly outlined to him 
the idea expressed in 
the above opening par- 
agraph, and was de- 
lighted to receive very 


promptly from him the following reply: 

“What you have said,” he writes, “so 
very aptly states why it is better to aim 
at the center of the bull than at 6 o’clock 
that I am tempted to steal the whole para- 
graph and use it in a story of my own 
sometime.” 

Coordination plays a tremendous part in 
all forms of good shooting. Experience leads 
me to believe that coordination, in fact, is 
just about all there is to good shooting, 
whether it is with pistol, rifle, or shotgun. 


“Speeduel,” the new pistol game, calls for fast and accurate shooting 





Coordination, of course, is only a trained 
dove-tailing of mental and physical forces 
that enables one to let off his shot at the 
instant the gun is pointed right. 

In keeping with my theory of developing 
coordination as the strongest asset in pistol 
shooting, as well as in all other types of 
shooting, I have always felt that an over- 
long pistol barrel offered more of a handi- 
cap than an advantage. It is frequently 
pointed out that the longer barrel gives a 
longer sighting radius, hence theoretically 
should be more accu- 
rate. This line of rea- 
soning falls down, how- 
ever, when one consid- 
ers that with the over- 
long pistol barrel (and 
by over-long I mean 
beyond 6-inch length) 
the “wobble” at the 
muzzle is multiplied by 
the natural tremors in 
the pistolman’s hand. 
With an accentuated 
“wobble” at the front 
sight, coordination in 
letting off the shot is 
interfered with. For 
this reason I have al- 
ways felt that six inch- 
es is the extreme-length 
barrel the handgun 
shooter ought to use. 
And when it comes to 
fast shooting, many a 
man will find that he 
can do better with a 
shorter barrel. 


S an illustration of 

this, when Colt 
first brought out their 
wonderful little 22 
Woodsman automatic. 
they fitted it with a 
long barrel. Also, they 
set the trigger rather 
well forward, in the 
middle of the trigger 
guard. As a result, the 
trigger finger helped 
support and steady the 
pistol barrel during the 
let-off of the shot. 
There was practically 
no “wobble” at the 
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muzzle; coordination was perfect ; and the 
jong barrel was not in the least disadvan- 
tageous. 

There are many shooters, no doubt, who 
welcomed the new trigger design which 
Colt gave to the Woodsman several years 
after the original design came on the mar- 
ket. The feature of this new trigger is 
chiefly in the matter of location; it is set 
back nearer the grip. 

Personally, I like the old-style trigger 
best because it permits the trigger finger 
in its extended position to give support to 
the barrel and to add steadiness to one’s 
hold. Both of these factors contribute to 
better coordination in letting off the shot. 
At any rate, with the old-style trigger on 
my Woodsman .22 I can shoot faster and 
straighter and always have that com- 
fortably assured feeling of having the gun 
under well-balanced control. 

Of course, any man who owns a Woods- 
man can, I imagine, have either trigger he 
likes. Colt undoubtedly has a quantity of 
the old-style triggers on hand; they don’t 
cost much, and one can easily ‘lift out one 
trigger and substitute the other without 
the assistance of a gunsmith. 

The new-style trigger, set well back to- 
ward the grip, works very well with the 
new-model Woodsman with 414-inch bar- 
rel. With the short barrel, one’s coordina- 
tion is improved (for reasons pointed out 
previously) and the trigger let-off is faster 
and more decisive. But for the long-barrel 
Woodsman, the old trigger, set forward, 
keeps the trigger finger extended so that it 
steadies and supports the barrel while let- 
ting off the shot. In this position, the trig- 
ger finger decreases “wobble” at the muz- 
zle, improves coordination, and makes trig- 
ger let-off more decisive and the resultant 
shooting more accurate. 


IKE all good rules, there are certain 
valid exceptions to my objections to 

the 6 o’clock hold. Shooting down a dark- 
ened range at a lighted bull’s-eye, of 
course the shooter will always do better 
holding at 6 o’clock. He can not see his 
front sight if he moves it up into the black 
of the target bull. So, for this kind of 


target shooting, the 6 o’clock hold is prac- | 


tical and sound. 
Also, the rifleman using iron sights fre- 
quently finds it necessary to adopt the 6 


o'clock hold to keep the front sight from | 


obliterating his vision of the mark he is 
shooting at. 

On the other hand, there are those pis- 
tol shots who will point out that they 
couldn’t see the front sight in the center 
of the black bull even under daylight shoot- 
ing conditions. My answer to this is, get 
another front sight. Instead of the ordinary 
black Patridge front, get the red front 
sight of the same type. D. W. King of 
San Francisco makes a sight of this kind 
and there may be others. 

Incidentally, setting the handgun’s front 
sight to hit at point of aim does away with 
the annoyance of sight-setting and testing 
when shooting on target bulls of varying 
diameter. With the sights set to hit at 
point of aim, it makes no difference wheth- 
er your target bull is 8 inches in diameter 
or 3 inches. Moreover, the gun’s sights will 
be exactly right to shoot at small game, 
or informal targets such as Blue Rock 
Saucers, tin cans, or what have you. 

The time- honored practice of shooting a 
pistol principally at the black bull on the 
paper target is no doubt responsible for 
the tenacious 6-o’clock-hold theory. In this 
connection, I think the old-fashioned paper 
target might be much improved if the cen- 
ter 10-ring of the black bull were white. 
It seems to me that such a target as this 
Would be a “natural,” 
help the pistolman to adopt the logical 
center-of-bull hold. 
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Why Use Cartridges 


That Grind Sand 
Through It? 


vo wouldn’t intentionally abuse your 
rifle—pbut its accuracy can be ruined by 
sand, pocket-grit and dust carried into it by a 
single grease-lubricated cartridge! Cartridges 
taken afield are constantly subjected to dirt. 


Play safe by shooting Super-X! A new tough 
wax lubricant on the bullet takes the place of 
grease! A thin, transparent, invisible coating. 
Not sticky! Grit and dirt won’t cling to it. 
Smooth as velvet to the touch. Extra protec- 
tion without extra cost. Always a clean rifle 
bore. No primer fotling. Super-X has the 
added advantages of longer range and better 
performance on game. The bullet mushrooms 
like a big game bullet. 


Mail the Coupon below for detailed infor- 
mation and the new Western booklet on 
Rifle Shooting. 


Moslem 
-SuperX 


Dept. H-22 East Alton, Illinois 


Send detailed information about Super-X Long Range .22's. 
Also your new booklet on Rifle Shooting —FREE ! 


Rifle!” 


r€ 





Cartridge with 
grease-lubricated 
bullet after a 
split-second dip- 
ping in sand. 








This Super-X 
cartridge was 
given the same 
test. Whata 
difference! 





WESTERN CARTRIDGE 
COMPANY 
Dept. H-22 East Alton, Illinois 
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We haven't been very original in past 
years in cracking up new ways of having 
fun and improving skill with the pistol. We 
have stuck doggedly to the old-fashioned 
paper-target bull for a long time. It seems 
to me that our American ingenuity ought 
to devise something which would add zest 
to the pleasure of pistol shooting. I am not 
at all sure that my friend J. P. Bull, of 
California, has not already accomplished 
something along this line with his new 
game, which he has very appropriately 
named “Speeduel.” 

As far back as last October, Mr. Bull 
wrote me about the new game he had de- 
vised, asking to have it brought to the 
attention of pistol shooters throughout the 
country. For some reason or other (pos- 
sibly because of inadequate description, but 
more probably for the simple reason that 
such a game has to be seen to be appre- 
ciated) I regarded it somewhat apathet- 
ically as just another wan effort to make 
pistol shooting more interesting. But only 
recently the “Speeduel” equipment was 
sent on to me for a try-out, and I am 
pleased to report that of all pistol-shooting 
games I have seen, this seems to me to be 
the best. 


“Q@*PLAT” is another recent effort in this 

direction. But “Splat” unfortunately 
has three outstanding disadvantages as 
compared with “Speeduel.” First, the tar- 
gets are slightly expensive, as of course 
they are destroyed when the bullet hits. 
Second, the wooden targets are rather 
cumbersome to transport, and also some- 
thing of a nuisance to attach preparatory 
to shooting. Third, the game of “Splat” in- 
troduces little or no variation in the time- 
honored method of going through the slow, 
timed and rapid-fire ritual of match shoot- 
ing. 

“Speeduel” introduces the exciting ele- 
ment of immediate competition—and im- 
mediate recognition of the best shot’s 
performance. Only two shooters participate 
at a time. Shoulder-to-shoulder they stand 
at the ready position. The signal is given 
to fire. The game has its psychological 
aspects, because a shooter may goad his 
opponent into letting off his first shot 
too quickly. And instantly, the shooter 
who hits his target automatically sees the 
“Speeduel” equipment blanket his op- 

* ponent’s target. There is no question as to 
the winner. The winner’s bullet drives his 
own target down and at the same instant 
turns up a “blanket” to cover the op- 
ponent’s target. It is a pretty little game, 
and I have seen it hold the interest of a 
crowd of shooters for the best part of an 
afternoon—even at a skeet club, where 
the primary interest 1s shotgun shooting. 

“Speeduel” introduces speed of fire as a 
factor only secondary to accuracy. It en- 
forces quick pistol handling, and in my 
estimation this is something that has 
always been neglected in handgun shoot- 
ing in the past. Also, it does away with 
the “6 o'clock hold” idea. One should have 
his gun targeted to hit at point of aim— 
which is the instinctive way to shoot a 
pistol anyhow, as already pointed out. 

Other advantages of “Speeduel” are 
that the equipment is easily portable. It is 
a simple thing to put in the back of the 
car for a drive into the country, or on a 
picnic party. It can be set up in less than 
a minute in front of any suitable and safe 
background. There is never any question of 
target replacement, nor target expense. It 
is so durably and simply built that the first 
cost should be the last. 

Also, and what is most important, the 
targets may instantly be placed in shoot- 
ing position for the next pair of con- 
testants. A light pull on a 20-yard cord 
instantly brings both targets back into the 
original shooting position. 
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I regard “Speeduel” as the best pistol- 
shooting game I have seen to date. If 
other pistol shooters throughout the coun- 
try see it as I do, it will no doubt be- 
come popular. If it does win popularity, 
I'd like to go on record here and now as 
predicting that it will do much for the 
marksmanship of every handgun enthu- 
siast who practices at the game—B. N. 


SMALL-GAME SHOOTING 
By Willis O. C. Ellis 


MALL-GAME shooting is a demo- 

cratic sport. It is enjoyed alike by rich 
and poor, and affords millions of outdoors- 
men delightful near-home sport and recre- 
ation that is unsurpassed. 

The small-bore (.22-caliber) rifle has 
won its place as the standard arm for 
small-game shooting, because it is ideally 


nut Hill” arms. On these rifles a good 
scope sight is of considerable advantage 
and increases greatly the number of hits 
and clean kills. These arms are also ad- 
mirably adapted to fine target shooting. 

Granted that the average .22-caliber 
rifle possesses all the accuracy necessary 
for small-game shooting, the sight equip- 
ment of the gun is of great importance. 
The entire area of many small game ani- 
mals is actually no more, and sometimes 
less, than the areas of the vital spots of a 
big game animal. Hence the importance 
of sights that will enable the finest aim to 
be taken to insure placing the bullet in a 
vital spot. 

The “peep” sight is the best rear sight 
of the iron-sight family. Manufacturers 
are now regularly supplying their small- 
bore rifles, in all grades, with peep sights 
—something they should have done long 
ago. Many shooters cannot use receiver 





A fine squirrel combination—W inchester Model 61 with Weaver 3-30 ’scope 


adapted to this kind of work. It is superbly 
accurate; the gun costs from a few dol- 
lars to as much as you want to pay; the 
ammunition is accurate, powerful, inex- 
pensive, and may be secured anywhere. As 
a result, the familiar .22-caliber rifle is the 
most widely-used arm in the world. 

There was a time, some years back, 
when the small-game hunter could not in- 
dulge his preference in the type of arm he 
preferred. That time has passed. The man- 
ufacturers have seen to it today that we 
have excellent .22-caliber rifles, in single- 
shot, slide- and lever-action repeaters, bolt- 
action magazine arms, and automatics. 
There is a “twenty-two” for every taste 
and purpose. 

For the requirements of the average 
small-game hunter, there is nothing better 
than a medium-weight repeater in slide-, 
lever-, or bolt-action. The very light and 
the very heavy small-bore arms are really 
special-purpose guns—the former being 
adapted to boys’ use, or for use on an out- 
ing where space and weight are impor- 
tant; the latter to work requiring great 
accuracy, such as squirrel shooting, ’chuck 
hunting, and small-bore match shooting. 

There is mighty little difference in the 
accuracy of guns of different makes (in 
the same price range) having the same 
length barrels and types of actions. The 
type of action makes no difference for 
ordinary use, though for hair-splitting re- 
sults, the bolt-action and the falling-block 
ever-action must be accorded first place. 


F the arm is to be used mainly on 

‘chucks, squirrels, hawks and crows— 
the kind of shooting that requires fine ac- 
curacy—it is well to select one of the stand- 
ard small-bore match rifles, or the sport- 
ing type of these arms. Such rifles, when 
properly sighted with correct sights, will 
give the user the best results and the finest 
accuracy possible to secure with .22-cali- 
ber firearms. Rifles included in this list 
are: Model 52 Winchester in regular and 
sporting types; the new Remington target 
rifle which is not yet on the market; 
Models 19 and 23-AA Savage; M-l1 
Springfield, and No. 41714 Stevens “Wal- 


sights effectively because the aperture is 
too far from the eye. The tang peep sight 
is best, as it places the aperture close to 
the eye—where it should be for finest re- 
sults. Since the small-bore rifle has no 
appreciable recoil, the eye may be placed 
close to the disc without danger of injury. 
Spare no means to mount the rear peep 
sight as close to the eye as possible. It 
may mean all the difference between suc- 
cess and failure on an important shot. 
Use a small half-inch dise with fairly 
large aperture when hunting. The ring 
of metal prevents one’s sighting outside 
the aperture when shooting in dim light. 
A rear tang peep-sight with microme- 
ter adjustments for elevation and windage, 
like the No. 103 Lyman, is the best bet. 


HE front sight must contrast well 

against the thing aimed at if the shot 
is to be placed accurately. Long experience 
has taught me that a small ivory bead is 
best. The gold bead is stronger, but it will 
not show up satisfactorily unless the light 
is just right. The Lyman No. 5-B is the 
best front sight for all-round shooting I 
have ever used. Either the ivory bead or 
the shaded black pin-head may be used— 
the ivory bead for game shooting, the black 
pin-head for target work. Black beads, or 
posts (we are speaking now of iron sights) 
are a poor selection for hunting. 

The ’scope sight is a boon to shooters 
with failing eyesight, and to shooters who 
prefer a sight of this kind. About 2%4- to 
3-power is best for hunting. The reticule 
is usually a cross-hair or post. I prefer the 
latter tapering like a spire and ending m 
a flat, narrow top. The ’scope should have 
inicrometer adjustments, and be mounted 
close to the barrel to keep the sight line 
as low as possible. 

For average small-game shooting the 
rifle should be sighted in at 35 yards. 

The .22 long-rifle cartridee is by all 
odds the best and most satisfactory for 
the small-game hunter where target shoot- 
ing also enters the picture. It is the most 
accurate of all rim-fire ammunition. Up to 
100 yards it is not surpassed in accuracy 
by any other cartridve in the world, where 
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the shooting is done with a fine match rifle. 
Its wide distribution makes it easy to ob- 
tain even in the most out-of-the-way 
places. In high-speed loading it is amply 
powerful for all small game up to 100 
yards, which is farther than most shooters 
can connect. It is most effective on game 
with the hollow-point, but highest accu- 
racy is obtained with the solid-nose bullet. 

Lubricated bullets are the most accurate 
and produce the least wear on the barrel. 
Use them where the finest accuracy is de- 
sired. But greaseless ammunition with bul- 
lets covered with a lubricating alloy has 
the great advantage of cleanliness. Being 
dry these bullets do not pick up dirt and 
erit when carried loose in the pocket, or 
when they are spilled upon the ground. 
They will appeal strongly to users of 
single-shot rifles because of the ease with 
which such arms may be loaded from a 
supply of loose cartridges in the pocket. 

The new Western Super-X and Peters 
Filmkote long-rifle cartridges, having the 
bullets coated with an invisible wax that 
does not collect dirt or grit, are especially 
valuable in that they give lubricated-bullet 
accuracy and barrel life, and greaseless- 
bullet cleanliness. 

If you occasionally use the .22 shorts in 
your long-rifle arm, don’t expect them to 
give as accurate results at any range as 
the long-rifle ammunition. The .22 short 
bullet must “jump” through the forward 
half of the chamber before it takes the 
rifling, which is not conducive to fine ac- 
curacy. Also, the twist of the rifling is not 
quite right for the short. 

But there are times when the power and 
noise of the long-rifle are undesirable, and 
then the short is a satisfactory substitute. 
But use them sparingly, and keep the for- 
ward end of the chamber free of lead that 
is scraped from the bullet as it enters the 
rifling. This is easily done by cleaning 
with a good solvent and tight patches, and 
occasional use of a brass-wire brush. 

Please keep in mind that all good rifles 
will not, as a rule, give the same results 
with all ammunition. You will find that 
some one particular cartridge, or maybe 
two different makes of ammunition, will 
give the best results in your rifle. When 
you have made this important discovery, 
use this ammunition to the exclusion of all 
others. Then, and not until then, will you 
be able to get the full benefit of your good 
holding, fine sights and accurate barrel. 


Miss Ruth Dwyer with Savage .22 Sporter 
and 3X Belding & Mull hunting ’scope 
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LAZY PRIMERS get the load 
away teo slow te beat this “lift” 


the difference 


IS IN THE 


PRIMING 








QUICK-ACTION PRIMERS send 
the charge straight te the mark 


@ Intense, quick-ignition priming, developed by PETERS BALLISTIC 
INSTITUTE, sends the shot charge on its way a big, split second faster. 


Is it always your fault when you miss the mark? No! 
Most times it’s the recoil motion or “‘jump’’ of the 
gun, while the lazy load is still in the barrel. Here in 
the Peters Ballistic Institute, ballistic engineers have 
been working for years to reduce this load lag and 
to shorten barrel time. 

These experts knew that if they could speed up 
the powder ignition after the trigger pull, they could 
develop a fast-discharging cartridge or shell that 
would beat most of that lift. And that is exactly 
what they have done! In the finest physical labora- 
tory in the ammunition world, they pried right into 
the heart of the situation—the primer. They dis- 
covered the secret of taking up the slack between 
firing pin blow and explosion. And they developed an 
intensity-ignition that anticipated the barrel-lift. 


Today, in the heart of every Peters shell and 
cartridge, you find these quick-action primers that 
send the shot charge or bullet straight to the mark. 
Today you’ll find that this quick-get-away ammuni- 
tion will bag you more targets or game. Try it! 
Try the ammunition that beats the lift of your gun. 
THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
Dept. H-27, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


PETERS 


AMMUNITION YOU CAN 
SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 













PACIFIC profusely illustrated. 


GUN SIGHT 
co 


L 


co Re-modeling Re-sighting Re-loading 


Our new 1935 Catalog gives complete descriptions and much valuable information— 
y Send 10e which partially covers cost of publishing and mailing 
—l0c will be refunded on your first order. 


Pacific Gun Sight Co., Dept A, 355 Hayes St., San Francisco 
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Gun C leaning PACK 
oF > for Shooting Vacations 


ERE’S everything you 
need to keep your gun 
rust-free, lead-free and 
smooth-working—all in one 
convenient kit. Contains fa - 
mous Hoppe’s No.9, the bore 
cleaning solvent — Hoppe’s 
Lubricating Oil— 
Hoppe’s Gun Grease 
—samples of Hoppe’s 
Cleaning Patches— 
Hoppe’s Gun Clean- 
ing Guide. $1 at your 
gun dealer's, or write 
us, Get yours today. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2310 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 













MARBLES Flexible Rear SIGHT 


Only one with automatic joint. Coiled 
springin hinge instantly returns sight to 










Cai shooting position when struck on front 
shows or back. Can be locked down if desired. 
complete 7” aaamod discs screw into stem. 
line of Price, 


Sheard **Gold’”’ Front Sight 


Stands, out in darkest timber and won't 
“blur.” Sows same color against differ 

nt Pe ae objects. 
Price, $1.50. 





523 Delta Ave. {A-117) 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. grabstone, mich.,U. S.A. 





“Who ever saw a broken Lefever?™ 


THE LATEST 


ever — 


ONE TRIGGER IF WANTED 


THE A GRADE, specially designed for skeet, but equally 
good for game. High grade, custom made, $33.60 with two 
triggers. Single trigger, beaver-tail forearm, ejector, pad and ivory sights 


at small extra expense. 


Lefever Arms Company, Ithaca, N.Y. 





Other Lefevers $17.20 to $43.20 


6c stamp for catalog 


SHORT BARRELS FOR 
BETTER SHOOTING 


T is with regret that I so frequently see 
shotguns discussed primarily from the 

mathematical angle. There is so much in 
wing shooting that cannot apparently be 
fathomed by trigonometry or calculus. 
There is no doubt whatever in my mind 
that there is in wing shooting a definite 
element of magic, legerdemain, wizardry, 
and other unaccounted-for factors. 

You might take three crack upland shots 
and put them side by side; one swears that 
he never sees his gun when he shoots; the 
second will swear with equal fervor that 
he never leads his birds; and the third will 
lay down his life that he looks only at his 
target, and never knows where he shoots. 
And yet every one of the three is a crack 
shot who can occasionally run long strings 
in the field without a miss. 

These are the things one cannot figure 
out in terms of arithmetic. And I think this 
is why there is such tremendous fascina- 
tion in wing shooting. The ability to wing- 
shoot well is almost an occult power, all 
bound up in the shooter’s personal equation. 

Occasionally will come along an author- 
ity of unquestioned standing who advises 
against the use of short barrels on shot- 
guns. His arguments against the short bar- 
rel, set down in all honesty, will point out 
mathematically correct objections. He will 
prove that the short barrels, particularly 
with our rather heavily-loaded American 
shells, produce a bit of muzzle blast; that 
the short barrels increase gun recoil; that 
they show a loss in velocity, slight though 
it may be. And, what’s more, he will be 
correct on each count. 

He may also show that the short barrels 
lack what seems to him sufficient sighting 
radius. And from his own personal stand- 
point, he is correct here too. 

Again, he will claim that if you cut a 
gun barrel off at the muzzle in order to 
shorten it, you have done irreparable dam- 
age by reducing the density and depend- 
ability of your shot patterns, to the extent 
that they will never be much, if any, closer 
than 50 per cent or improved cylinder. And 
on this count, too, he will be correct, in a 
colloquial sense. For, while the improved- 
cylinder might be a good gun for eastern 
hob-white, it would lack something in the 
density of pattern required for longer- 

range western mountain quail shooting. 


ND now I come before you and say that 
the short-barrelled shotgun is the ideal 
weapon, particulariy for upland shooting ; 
that the short-barrelled gun is faster hand- 
ling ; suffers no practical loss in shot veloc- 
ity ; and as far as increased muzzle blast is 
concerned, if this becomes objectionable in 
a 12-gauge, the shooter should go to the 
16 or the 20, but continue by all means to 
use the short barrels. 

I feel that the foremost advantage of the 
short-barrelled gun has never been proper- 
ly explained. Here it is: The short-barrel- 
led weapon keeps the shooter from seeing 
too much of his gun; he is less inclined to 
be gun-conscious; less inclined to aim, 
rather than point; more inclined to shoot, 
with the unerring accuracy of trained 
hands, guided by trained eyes, both of these 
operating through highly trained coordi- 
nation. These are the components of the 
Art of wing shooting in its highest form, 
and I dare anyone to disprove it. 

Churchill of England, as far as I know, 
was the first man to discover the advan- 
tage of the ultra-short shotgun barrel, or 
at least the first man with sufficient cour- 
age to promote the idea. And if our stand- 
American loads were slightly less 


ard 
heavy, more nearly like the English load- 
ing companies’ products, I should be defi- 
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nitely inclined to recommend the use of 2 
inch barrels in this country, as Churchill 
has already done in E ngland. 

As a matter of fact, I am not so sure that 
I am not already willing to advocate such 
short barrels. The gun on my rack that I 
shoot best with these days has 2534- inch 
barrels. Yet bear in mind that I shoot in a 
fast, loose, free style, and apparently am 
not much bothered either by muzzle blast 
or recoil. My prescription might not do for 
the next fellow. But that doesn’t alter the 





THIS Department is an open forum on 
how to shoot. Shotguns, rifles, handguns 
and their ammunition are always interest- 
ing; how to use them, even more so. You 
may have an idea that will interest others 
around the world-wide circle of FIELD & 
STREAM readers. Or, if it is a question 
you would like answered, kindly enclose an 
addressed stamped envelope for reply. 











fact that the idea back of the short barrel is 
essentially sound. 

Shotgun shooting is not a matter of 
Mathematics; shotgun shooting is Art; 
and I personally do my best “painting” 
with the short-barrelled “brush.”—B. N 


GUN-STOCK FIT(S) 


ACH of us has in his make-up certain 

peculiarities or traits that practically 
amount to obsessions. And of course the 
word “obsession” is simply a polite syn- 
onym for “mild insanity.” 

My strongest obsession, I'll confess, is 
in the matter of getting the perfect-fitting 
shotgun stock. 

The first-rate custom gun maker, or the 
first-rate expert in the custom-gun depart- 
ments of our leading arms manufacturers, 
is perfectly capable of measuring a man 
for proper gun-stock fit. And they are 
capable, too, of coming mighty close to 
what the individual's peculiar physical, 
mental and optical characteristics require. 
However, after you get to the grown-up 
stage in wing shooting, it mostly happens 
that you eternally seek ultimate perfection 
in gun-stock fit; and not without reason. 
Because it is a fact, that as the years pass, 
we do change physically, mentally and op- 
tically. And the presence of these gradual 
changes is readily apparent, usually in that 
we acquire a growing suspicion that all is 
not quite right with our former “perfect” 
gun-stock fit. 

I have come to the conclusion that, where 
the experienced custom-gun maker leaves 
off, there the individual shooter must take 
up his own burden. You have to do things 
to your gun stocks, and to your riffle stocks 
and handgun grips, in order to keep up 
with the ever-changing requirements im- 
posed upon you by changing physical, men- 
tal and optical characteristics. 

I myself have “done things” to enough 


I do weird things to my guns , 
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gun stocks during the last ten to fifteen 
years, so that the financial penalties I have 
paid for my cutting, sawing, scraping and 
sand-papering, etc., undoubtedly total close 
to a thousand dollars. During this period, 
however, I have had at least nine hundred 
dollars worth of fun; which leaves only a 


hundred dollars, or a little more, that must 
be charged off to profit and loss. Moreover, 
gun stocks so that I could 
And that has been 


I have “fixed” 
shoot better with them. 
a satisfaction. 

For the man who goes into a gun shop 
and buys a stock gun off the shelf, there 
was a time when he stood just as much 
chance of getting a correct fit as he would 
if he went into a second-hand clothing 
shop and ordered a suit of clothes. Today 
this condition is improved, because our 
leading manufacturers have (by making a 
detailed analysis of the stock requirements 
of thousands of shooters) arrived at an 
average specification which comes pretty 
close to fitting the requirements of the ay- 
erage individual. If you are not particularly 
expert in shooting, such a gun does very 
well to start with. After all, before you 
have developed any well-defined shooting 
habits, you really don’t know (down to the 
fine points) just exactly what you do re- 
quire in the matter of perfect stock fit. 

Also, there is such a thing as a man fit- 
ting himself to his gun. And when I say 
“there is such a thing” I don’t mean that 
it is a rare or uncommon occurrence. As a 
matter of fact, if the truth be known, most 
of us do more or less of a job of fitting 
ourselves to our guns. 

On one occasion, when the obsession took 
strong hold of me, I drove over to a neigh- 



























This old Smith & Wesson 455 betsey 
I shoot best without the butt grips 


boring garage, borrowed a hacksaw, and 
cut a perfectly good 28-inch pump-gun bar- 
rel down to 25 inches. In this connection, 
Orson D. Munn, publisher of Scientific 
American, once told me that, having an old 
Greener double hammer-gun _ kicking 
around the place, he suddenly got the de- 
sire to hack the barrels off. So he too made 
his way to the garage and satisfactorily 
effected the amputation. Furthermore, he 
took the old sawed-off gun out that same 
year and won the New York State Skeet 
C /hampionship with it. 
“Did you ever pattern the gun after you 
cut the barrels to 25 inches?” I asked. 

“Shucks, no,” he replied with a laugh. 

“Why should I bother how she patterns! 
She breaks skeet targets, that’s all I am 
interested in.” 

I confess I have more curiosity than 
that; I should never have been quite happy 
until I had at least peeked at a pattern from 
the sawed-off Greener, had it been mine; 
although I admit I have never counted a 

shot pattern in my life. A glance at the 
evenness of the pattern after a dozen trials 
is sufficient to prove to me a gun's s effec- 
tiveness at a given range. I cannot see the 
sense of going into heavy arithmetic, count: 
ing shot pellets, although I recognize of 
course that this is a very necessary @ 
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Sans butt-plate and trigger-guard, this 
short-barrel Parker 12 handles sweet 


important part of the gun manufacturer’s 
laboratory work. 

Being a snap shot, I am naturally fond 
of short stocks. Give me a 13%- to 14-inch 
stock, with barrels 25 to 26 inches in length, 
with a drop at heel about 2% inches, drop 
at comb 1% inches, zero pitch and straight 
grip—this comes pretty close to filling the 
bill as far as I am concerned. 

Several years ago I suddenly got the yen 
for an ultra-short barrel on a Remington 
20-gauge Sportsman. I sent up to the fac- 
tory and asked for a 20-inch cylinder bar- 
rel, They wrote back, inquiring whether 
there had not been a typographical error 
and whether I didn’t mean 26 inches. After 
[assured them that there had been no er- 
ror, rather reluctantly they sent the-short 
barrel down to me. For many a day, on 
local skeet fields, I was laughed at for my 
“pocket model” shotgun, In addition to the 
20-inch barrel, the little weapon had only 
a 13-inch stock. But I shall always cherish 
fond memories of that little “pocket 
model.” She was one of the sweetest quail 
and woodcock guns I ever handled. 

There is no question at all but what I do 
weird things to my guns. I have a Parker 
12-gauge, for instance, which at one time 
in its life sported a half-pistol grip. This I 
eventually whittled down to straight grip 
—and since I am not mechanic enough to 
put on the straight-grip type of trigger 
guard, that gun has been shot for the last 
six or eight months in its rough-whittled 
state, and without trigger guard! More- 
over, the butt has been sawed off to 13%4- 
inch length, zero pitch—and in addition to 
this, three 34-inch holes have been bored 
in the butt to lend a desired bit of muzzle 
heaviness and to prevent slipping on the 
shoulder, 
















































STRANGER on a local skeet field 
one day asked why I had those holes 
bored in the butt. In a regrettably facetious 
moment I informed him that each of the 
three holes “retained a column of air, and 


} that the force of the gun’s recoil was sofit- 


ened by a compression of these columns 
ot air in the augur holes!” The worst of 
it is, the poor devil took me seriously, and 


; avowed then and there that he would do 


the same thing to his gun as soon as he 
got home. Fortunately, I have never seen 
him since, nor do I know his name. I won- 


| der whether he is still going on, blissfully 


waware of my tomfoolery, or whether he 
has discovered the joke and thinks me 
tither a glib-tongued crook or a jackass. 
li perchance he reads this, I herewith 
apologize for a bit of unwarranted prac- 
tical joking. 

My friend, Major Bill Trull, the gun 
tradesman, aids and abets me in my effort 
0 make guns come nearer fitting the 
shooter’ s requirements. Trull has just re- 
cently brought out a nifty pair of custom- 
made grips for the Colt Woodsman which 
considerably improve this little gun’s 
handling. He sells them for $6 a pair and 
informs me he can make ’em to fit any 
shooter’ s hand, provided he has a pattern 
and a few measurements. 

Thave an old pet Smith & Wesson in the 





Fine Trophies Deserve 
Mounting by 
James L. Clark 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


The best for hunting or targets 


OVER 


$10"), prizes 


For Winning Heads in 
the 1935 Annual 
BIG GAME HUNTERS’ 
NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 


YET your entry blank NOW—with full in- 

formation, shipping tags and instructions 

for best care of trophies in the field. We 

will include 1934 Report, with awards, names 

of winners and guides, photos and measure- 
ments of 24 heads. Write today to 


The JAMESL.CLARK STUDIOS, Inc. 
285 Grand Concourse, New York, N. Y. 


No. 48¥ microm. 
receiver sight for 
Sav. 19-33 NLR. 
rifle. 
clicks. 


No. 56 Streamlined mi- 
crometer sight for lever 
action hunting rifles. 
A. target $7.50 with tap and drill. 
4 min, 


$13.50 


No. 2A Tang 
sight with dise Offers both ivory bead 
for target shoot- and metal pinhead. Re- | 
ing. Dise removes versible front sight. No. 
for hunting. $5.00 5B $1.75. 


Send 10c for New Lyman 64-page catalog No. 23 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West Street Middlefield, Conn. 














We specialize in fur- 
nishing the best target 
and hunting telescope 
sights and mounts. Con- 
sult us. Folder Free, 


Get Yours 


otal 25 Roberts 


Standard, Medium or 
Heavy ... By Having 


GRIFFIN é& HOWE Rebarrel Any .30/06 Rifle \2) 


Send us any suitable .30/06 or 7 mm. rifle to rebarrel for the new .25 
Roberts (.257 Remington-Roberts) cartridge. Supremely accurate, high 
speed, long range, taking all small game and varmints from woodchucks to 
deer. Velocity with 87-gr. bullet, 3,300 f.p.s. Other bullets 100- and 
1l7-gr. You'll have a G. & H. fine alloy steel barrel—either 24” or 
26”, standard, medium or heavy weight, iatter with standard blocks for 
‘ecker or Lyman ‘scope sight. Bored and chambered to fine target toler- 
ances. If you wish some other caliber, or special work on the stock, we 
provide it. Some have us reshape and equip stock in our sporting style— 
others order a complete new G. & H. target stock with high comb. Write 
us NOW and get your rifle before the Fall rush. Say whether you have 
complete rifle or action only, and what you want done. 


FREE folders give details on 
Griffin & Howe fine rebuilt 
rifles with various actions. 
GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC. 
Makers of Fine Rifles 
202-F E. 44th St., New York 











SLEEP WARM and WELL 


in yor WOODS 


ARCTIC DOWN 


SLEEPING ROBE 


HICK interlining of down from Northern 

waterfowl—Woods EVERLIVE Down, re- 

markably light—wonderfully warm! Pure wool lining, soft and very durable. 
ough, wind-proof, water-repellant tent fabric cover, that lets body moisture 
escape. Down-filled underlaps, closing robe snugly. Talon (hookless) or Lift- 
the-Dot (snap) fastening. Opens flat for airing and brushing. Easy to dry- 
clean. Remarkably light. For above freezing. get a Woods Two Star. Large 
Latest size $55.50; medium, $46.50. For freezing and way below, the Woods Three 
FREE Star. Large, $62.50; medium, $54.50, From your dealer, or direct from us, 
CATALOG. No extra shipping charge to any point in U. S. 


WOODS MFG. CO., LTD., 3501 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


MOSSBERG 
4X Seope *7-°° 


Complete with 
Mount and Eye-cup! 


¥ Laugh at Cold Nights! 


A Steady 
aying 
Investment. 
Lasts 
for Years. 
Write for 





pein 4 


Better your scores with this amazing 
new telescopic sight. Fits most all 
small bore rifles. Mounted with 2 
screws; no cuts. Removed without 
tools. One-half minute micrometer 


O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 328 Greene St. 





adjustments located forward. Length 
15% in. Lens, 5% in. diam. 4-power. 
Cross-hair reticule. Fully guaranteed. 
Send for complete folder on other new 
numbers. 


New Haven, Conn. 





10 GAUGE 


—2%" Heaviest 12 Ga. Load 


About 20 yards more killing range 
than the heaviest 12 gauge load. Send 9 cents 
Ithaca, N.Y. in stamps for catalog. 





Moat compact folding 
boat made 


Sturdy—compact—light. Tuck under your arm, carry through thick 

woods—dense swamps to unfished lakes and streams. Ten minutes and you're 
ready to fish. Safe, non-sinkable, puncture-proof, stronger than wood. Used 
by Governments and noted explorers, Oars—motor—sail. All sizes. Catalog. 





KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 49! Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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.455 calibre that I simply cannot hit beans 
with if I shoot it with the walnut butt- 
grips. So—I take the grips off and shoot it 
with the skeleton handle. Naturally, the 
not-severe-though-plenty-noticeable kick of 
the old gun sort of scratches my hand up 
a bit occasionally, but that’s not important. 


preferred in prone shooting, wherever cop. 
ditions offer a steady rest while aiming 
The news of the short-barrelled Mode 
54 will be welcomed by those big-gamp 
hunters who want a big-bore game guy 
that they can handle fast and accurately 
while shooting on their hind legs, and which 
fits and rides better in the saddle boot, 
Another Winchester news note, from the 
opposite angle, comes with the announce. 
ment that the Winchester Model 63 Auto. 
matic is now available with a 23-inch bar. 


Model 26 

$7.50 | rel as well as with the standard 20-inch 
Other models | r ai barrel. I cannot say that I feel much ep. 
from $5 te $25 thusiasm for the longer barrel on this 


NO POWDER! 
NO PUMPING! 





AENEL Air Pistols and Air Rifles lead the 

world for power and accuracy. Patented 
valve construction. A single cocking move- 
ment will give a Haenel enough power to kill 
small game. Requires no pumping! Smooth 
even action—true balance—life-time dependa- 
bility. Precision has been the tradition of 
Haenel craftsmen for over 95 years. Ask your 
dealer to show you the latest Haenel models. 
Also the Junior models. If he does not stock 
them write direct for free catalog F-1. 


L. OPPLEMAN, Inc., 49 W. 23rd St., New York 


Exclusive Factory Distributors for U. S. A. 








TAY SEE ALL THERE 
IS TO SEE 


Famous Wollensak 
6-power Telescope 
brings distant views 
6 times closer. Beau- 
tifully clear view. 
Opens to 9% in. Nick- 
eled tubes. With leath- 
er case, only $2.50. Other models 
—10-power at $7.50 to 45-power 


MAGNIFIES 6 TIMES 
at $47.50. At dealers or direct 
(check with order or C.O.D.) 


postpaid. Money-back guarantee. 


- @] Send for complete catalog of telescopes, 

<2 microscopes, binoculars,etc.Free.Writetoday. 

WOLLENSAK OPTICALCO. , 863 Hudson Ave., Rochester, New York 
TELESCOPES 
MICROSCOF 


OVER 120 STYLES. SELL THE WHOLE FAMILY. 
¢| Wuctrption shows Look This 
wae AGENTS ! Line Over 


° LY 
J3.C. MOENCH SHOE CO., Dept. H-8, Boston, Mass. 


te ’ 
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SHOES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 




















Responsive Readers 
with Buying Power 


make possible the following state- 
ment:— 


This magazine has carried more advertising 
than any sporting magazine every year through 
the past twenty-one consecutive ones — last 
year leading its nearest contemporary by a 
full 60%. 











| © Join the 
OY Square Circle! 


Six cents in stamps brings you 
the SQUARE CIRCLE insignia 
and membership certificate. Sign the cou- 
pon pledge attached herewith. Address: 


SQUARE CIRCLE, FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 

1 pledge myself to the Ten Commandments of 
SQUARE CIRCLE 


(Print name) 


(Street) 








| (City) 





This highly “personal” grip for the Colt 
Woodsman may look funny, but— 


The main thing is, I can throw lead rather 
consistently into the black, shooting the old 
gun with its raw and ugly steel innards 
exposed. ‘ 

I could go on and on like this, enumerat- 
ing perhaps 50 to 75 guns I have “doctored” 
during my experience as a gun nut. But 
what’s the use? The story is the same in 
each case. Whenever I get hold of a new 
gun, immediately I start to work to make 
that gun more a part of me. As it reaches 
me, I know the gun will probably come 
within about 5 per cent of fitting me per- 
fectly. But it is that extra 5 per cent that 
we gun nuts strive for. Sometimes the 


| goal is attained. More often the gun goes 


on to the trade-in junk-pile. — 
That’s the dark side of having an obses- 
sion. The “up-keep” is the punishment for 


| being a gun crank, It is expensive. But, 
| golly, ain’t it fun! —B.N. 


LONG AND SHORT OF IT 


OME like ’em long; some like ’em 
short; so in accordance with this dual 


| preference on the part of the shooting pub- 
| lic. Winchester now informs us that it is 


possible to buy the Model 54, in all cali- 
bres, with 20-inch barrel as well as the 


| standard 24-inch. And this applies to both 
| the Standard and the Super-grade rifles in 
| this model. 


There. is-no doubt whatever that the 
short barrel has.an.important bearing on 
one’s skill in handling the rifle on running 
game. The short-barrelled, carbine-type of 


| rifle has always been popular with deer 


hunters for exactly this reason, whether 
said hunters recognize said reason or not. 
The short barrel makes for better coérdi- 
nation. The front sight is, caught more 
quickly, and as the short barrel “wobbles” 
the front sight on a shorter radius, there is 
definitely more decisiveness in the trigger 


| let-off when snap-shooting on running 


game. The long barrel of course is to be 


bully little automatic .22. Obviously, there 
must have been some of the boys aroun 
the country who expressed a preference fo, 
a longer barrel; otherwise Winchester 
wouldn’t offer an alternate barrel length in 
this model. I for one prefer this rifle with 





Crows may not be decreas- 
ing, but crow shooters are 
certainly on the increase. “FILL 
THE MAGAZINE,” by Donald 
M. Cole, in the next issue, is a 
Dakota crow-shooting story that 
would make any shooter envious. 











standard 20-inch barrel. It seems to me 
that this barrel is admirably suited to the 
kind of work for which the Model 6 
automatic is primarily intended. 

On the other hand, it certainly is a fact 
that the extra 3 inches of barrel at the 
muzzle will give a longer sighting radius 
and should result in more accurate aiming. 
Also, the weight of the extra 3 inches o 
barrel at the muzzle will no doubt increas 
the steadiness of one’s holding. 

So, all in all, I guess the question sim 
mers down as to whether you like cake 
with your strawberries, or strawberrie 


with your cake. Giving the shooter the op § 


tion of either the 20-inch standard, or th 
23-inch special barrel, should please all « 
the people all of the time. —B. N 


NEW RIFLE FIRM 


N connection with the .257 Remingtor- 

Roberts cartridge, it is interesting 
note the advent of a new firm in the rife 
building field—the partnership of N. # 
Roberts and W. G. C. Kimball under th 
firm name of Roberts & Kimball at Wo 
burn, Mass. 

The firm will concentrate on the 2 
Roberts rifle, which will be built on: 
Mauser action with a heavy nickel-sted 
barrel, finely rifled with minimum tole 
ance. In effect, the new rifle will be a a 
tom-built job. All barrels will be drill 
for ’scope blocks and the ’scope will be sal 
with the rifle, all sighted in. Two grads 
will be manufactured. The target grat 
with very close chamber, and also the hut 
ing grade, in which the chamber will har 
the slightly larger tolerance necessary ® 
a hunting arm. The hunting rifle willl 
made with tapered barrel. Deliveries W 
be possible early in August, they say, a 
orders will be filled in the sequence of thet 
receipt. 


KANSAS PETE 


HIS Department has a sort of a hate 

hearted anti-feeling against publishitt 
verse. The reason for this, we feel, is t# 
much verse is overly sentimental and m# 
of it is pretty poor stuff. But once m! 
while something comes along in which 
words are strung together in such a mé 
ner that the lines sort of get down ms® 
of one. Such a piece comes to us this moe 
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from G. B. N., who prefers to remain 














aa anonymous. The poem is entitled “Kansas 
Lode! Pete.” Here it is: 

a Sometimes I sit in the old arm chair, 

rately My shotgun and coat and shells are there ; 
which All but the setter I held so dear, 

00t. And he’s been gone for many a year. 

m the Black was his coat, but his heart was 
yunice- white— : ; 

Auto- Why must dogs leave us? It don’t seem 

nh bar- right ! ' 

0-inch At twelve we’re young and they are old, 
ch en- Three score and ten our tale is told. 
‘<n Sometimes I dream that once again 

round I'll follow him on through stubble and fen, 
ice for And perhaps in that Happy Hunting 
hester Ground, — 

rgth in Where quail and woodcock must abound, 
e with Old Pete has found a bird or two, 





And is holding a point as he used to do, 

Waiting to hear my well-known feet— 

“Hold steady, old fellow! I’m a-comin’, 
Pete.” 















—Colonel G. A. Taylor 











G. B. N. writes that he has no idea how 
many years ago he clipped this poem from 
a middle-western newspaper. I hope the 
author is still with us. If otherwise, I hope 
he and Kansas Pete have somehow, some- 
where, found each other in the Happy 
Hunting Ground. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
I SHOULD HAVE MENTIONED THIS 






























I was much interested in your answer to Mr. 
Henry F. Steigerwald in the Questions and An- 







swers in the June issue. He evidently wanted a 

os high-shooting gun and spent much fruitless ef- 
aiming fort in trying to get what he wanted. I hope we 
aches oi will see more of this kind of information from 





you. I know that different individuals require 
varying stock dimensions, but if a lot of us 
amateurs could intelligently check up on the 
“fowling-irons”” we carry into the field, we would 
undoubtedly put more game in our bags and leave 
fewer cripples in the field. 
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Ans.—Some people like a shotgun to shoot high, 
so that it will automatically compensate for their 
lack of proper lead on a rising bird. I person- 
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har sae z 
os “Yes, just the head’ 
feel, is ti ally lik ‘ 
1 and me ¥ ke a shotgun to shoot exactly where TI think 
a am: t is going to shoot; then I make whatever 
once m* ‘Compensation is necessary in my hold. I think 
1 which this is the better way. My correspondent, whose 
ch a mat — you mention, of course tried out his. gun by 
u ‘ area getting down in the prone position and 
lown Lar "wp up the barrels on the target. This is hardly 
; this mow "We way to test a shotgun, and I should have 
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brought this point out in my reply to him. Gun 
barrels are straight, or should be. When you get 
down in the prone position and aim deliberately 
and let off the trigger, your shot charge should 
obviously center where you aim. A shotgun should 
be tested by shooting it in the ordinary shooting 
position one uses on game; that is, stand off 
about 25 yards from your big paper target, throw 
the gun quickly to your shoulder and let ’er 
go. The only way to test the gun is to test it 
under field conditions. Suoortine Epitor. 


QUICK, BUT NOT SO SAFE 


I_ enjoyed immensely your recent article on 
“Elk of the Thorofare.” Especially interesting to 
me was the use of the ’scope on horseback. I 
used my Springfield and ’scope outfit for several 
years, carrying the ‘scope separately in a belt 
case, and replacing it on the rifle for each shot. 
But tiring of missing all the quick shots this 
way, I decided to make the plunge, and had a 
scabbard made to accommodate the whole outfit. 
The result has been eminently satisfactory. I 
have since carried the rifle and ‘scope in the 
scabbard on the saddle over plenty of the worst 
country the Southwest can offer, and believe me 
it offers plenty in this Kine. The ’scope has held its 
zero pertectly, and has suffered no damage what- 
ever. 

Artuur C, Pornam, Jr. 


Ans.—True enough, while it takes only a few 
seconds to put the telescope on the rifle, even that 
short space of time is sufficient to lose an occa- 
sional shot, particularly on a fast-stepping buck. 
In the country I was hunting in Wyoming last 
fall, and hunting the kind of game I was after, 
there was plenty of time. I never felt the handi- 
cap placed on the man who carries his ’scope 
on his belt, rather than on his rifle. However, 
my friend Jack Tevebaugh, of the U. S. Forest 
Patrol in Wyoming, carries a Winchester .270 
with a Zeiss ’scope on a Redfield mount, and 
hasn’t had the ’scope off the gun in two years, 
even though he carries it daily in his saddle boot. 

SHootinGc Epitor 


THEY DON’T SILENCE 


Can you tell me if it is possible to have a 
muffler made for a revolver. 
have a .32-20 target revolver with 6-inch bar- 
rel. Using this for target work the report is 
rather deafening and I wonder if it would not 
be possible to muffle it some. 
Epwarp SEMBLER 


Ans.—Sorry to report there has never been 
any device invented which effectively muffles the 
report of a revolver. It is true, ‘‘silencers” have 
been put on pistols, but the silencing effect has 
been rather negligible; so much ma the gun’s 





GUN EDITORS SAY... 
It; the GREATEST CATALOG o¢ 
ARMS: AMMUNITION. AMERICA 

7a \\g 


x & 
> 


STOEGER'S CATALOG & H 


Averitable arms encyclopedia. .Contains newreduced 
Describes, illustrates all 


leading American & Imported 
Arms & Amunition. Complete gun part section. Gun Sights, Gun- 
smithing ing, Gunsmith Tools, Complete Ballistics, etc. 


No shooter should be without this amazing 304 page catalog. 
Send 50< in M. O., Coin, Check or Stamps 
A. FASTOEGER, inc 

AMERICA'S GREAT GUN HOUSE 


507 Fifth Ave. at42ndst. New York, N.Y 














“WEE WEAVER” 


RIFLE TELESCOPE SIGHT—MODEL 3-29 
For .22, .22 Hornet, 25/20, and similar calibers 


Sturdy and reliable mount that guarantees 
perfect alignment even after roughest use 
that would damage ordinary metallic sights. 
Instantly removed from gun. Now equipped 
with positive and easy screw adjustments 
for windage end elevation. Bright, clear 
view for ease of aim in poorest light. 


Complete with mount $7.70 


W. R. WEAVER COMPANY, Dept. 2 
Campbell and Franklin Streets El Paso, Texas 














report comes out of the cylinder. Moreover, the 
attachment of any device, in attempting to silence 


the report of a revolver, always throws the gun 
badly out of balance and destroys its holding | 


qualities. 

If the report of the revolver is annoying to 
your ears, by no means should you shoot without | 
having your ears stuffed with cotton. Unfortunate- | 
ly, I shot for a number of years on indoor ranges 
and never made any particular attempt to pro- | 
tect my ear-drums. Today, as a result, I am | 
partially deaf in my right ear. Serious trouble | 


can come from this sort of thing if no care is | 


taken to protect the ear-drums. It has happened 
that the inner ear has been so disturbed as to | 
cause a man to lose the power of balancing his 
body. By all means stuff your ears with cotton 
whenever you shoot. Your ears hav® warned you. 
SuootinGc Epitor 


USE MUZZLE BANDAGE CORRECTLY 


As soon as I read your article last month 
about using the Muzzle Bandage as an aid in 
wing shooting, I tried it out on my Remington 
over-and-under. I had a friend throwing targets 
with a hand-trap. He was making it as tough 
as he possibly could. Using the Muzzle Bandage, 
I missed the first three shots clean. I stopped a 
moment to think it over, and then realized that 
I was getting my eye down and using the Muzzle 
Bandage at the end as a “sight.” I was defeating 
the very purpose of the Muzzle Bandage, the 
object of which was to make the gun barrel easier 
to get within one’s vision, thereby releasing 
“target vision,” just as you described it. With 
this new thought in mind, I started looking prin- 
cipally at the target, paying very little attention 
to the gun—-and I not only found that the gun 
barrel was kept easily within the vision of my 
aiming eye, but I started smacking ’em one after 
another. The Muzzle Bandage seems to me a 
great idea. It helped my scoring that morning. 

Here’s another point you may not have thought 
of in connection with using rubber bands wound 
around the gun barrel at the muzzle. Did you 
know that sulphur is used in the manufacture of 
these rubber bands, and that there may be a likeli 
hood of the sulphur corroding the barrel and 
leaving marks if left on there long after firing? 
I don’t think there will be any such effect if one 
takes the rubber band off at the time he cleans 
his gun; but to leave the rubber band on the 
barrel for any length of time might mark the gun. 

Ratepx Horton 


Ans.—Yes, of course you were defeating the 
very purpose of the Muzzle Bandage when you 





Improves your shooting! 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze. 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—tifle and shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 









F. W. King Opt. Co, 
508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 








Want to Swap Guns? 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, 

or exchange with you for any other firearm you 

may want. Write us what you have, and what 

you want, and we will make you an offer by 
return mail. 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
10 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 














Hoosier Call and 
Decoy Co. 


DELPHI INDIANA 


The Hoosier Natural Tone Crow Call. 





The 
Get our 


“‘in-trouble’’ Call, 4” long—Aromatic Cedar 
**How te Shoot Crows’’ Pamphiet. From your 
Dealer or mail with one call 50¢ 














For Every Kind o 
Game 











from 
Squirrel to Elephant 
Ten calibres for every Sport- 
ing Need. Send for Hand 
Look and Catalog. 

Prices $71 up 
Other calibres built to order. 

D. W. KING CO., 655 How 


Pacific Coat Representative 


ard St., San Francisco 
. F. SEDGLEY, Inc., Est. 1897 
2308 NR. I6th St. Phila, 














Kill him! 


It’s great sport, the finest kind of 
practice, and a public duty, all in 
one—a public duty because he has 
become one of the greatest ene- 
mies of our game and song birds 
and fowl, and his numbers must 
be reduced. 


“Fill the Magazine” 


is an article that tells you a great 
deal about crow shooting as a 
sport, with a lot of practical ad- 
vice. You'll enjoy it greatly: don’t 
miss it. In the next issue— 


September 


Field # 


Stream 


This will be one of the most valuable is- 
sues we have ever produced. Besides the 
usual departments full of where-when- 
and-how-to-do (or use)—it information 
there will be a dozen or more fine articles. 
Two of these are especially valuable for 
their practical facts— 


Bass and Bait 
Pretty nearly the last word on the 
subject. You'll take more bass after 
reading it. 

Whitetail Strategy 
Some facts about deer and deer 
hunting that will make a lot of dif- 


ference the next time you go after 
one. 


Other articles which you will en- 
joy greatly, and get a lot out of, 
will be— 


Bull Luck and a 
Tump Line 


A thrilling moose hunting story that 
will literally take you there. 


Dietetics and 
the Salmon Fly 


Worth its weight in platinum to the 
man who wants to know. 


Patsy and the Princess 


If you care anything at all about a 
fine gun dog, you'll lap this up like 
a cat at a saucer of cream. 


Don’t miss this September number. 
Order it now. 
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used it as an ordinary gun sight, and looked very 
closely at it in aligning the gun on the target. As 
you corrected your mistake, you used the Muzzle 
Bandage as it should be used, permitting the 
enlargement at the muzzle to keep the gun easily 
within your vision, thereby releasing more eye- 
power for watching the target. 

In the matter of putting a rubber band around 
the gun barrel, I am indebted to you for this 
suggestion. It may very well be that chemicals 
used in the manufacture of rubber might mark 
the gun barrel, and I take this means of advising 
others to remove the rubber band as soon as they 
finish the day’s shooting. 

Snootine Epitor. 


I’D USE THE .30-06 OR .405 


I have just bought a Mannlicher-Schoenauer 
9.5 from a friend of mine who has just returned 
from three years in Africa. He used this rifle 
for only a few shots while there, as he preferred 
his Springfield. He used the 9.5 as a set gun 
outside his tent, killing a leopard and hyena, 
and shot a buffalo using it from his shoulder. But 
aside from this, did not use it at all. It has not 
been shot over forty times and seems in perfect 
condition. Having formerly owned a 6.5 Mann- 
so which I liked very much, I am glad to get 
this 9.5. 

I am using regularly a beautiful .30-06 Maus- 


| er Sporter, and will continue to, but now that I 


have this 9.5 I want to try it on moose in On- 
tario this fall. Ballistically, it hits a heavier blow 
than the .30-06 with the 220-grain bullet, but of 
course falls off badly in trajectory. It is a sweet 
gun to pack around on account of its light weight 
and short barrel. 

My friend, recently back from Northern Rho- 
desia, said to me yesterday: “Among residents 
who hunt regularly there, the 9.5 Mannlicher 
is possibly more generally used than any other 
rifle. Together with the 9 mm. Mauser, it is rec- 
ommended by the British South Africa Com- 
panies for their employees.” 

Jack E tis. 


Ans.—The 9.5 Mannlicher has won rather 
wide usage in Africa for several reasons. First, 
it delivers a relatively heavy blow and is well 
adapted to short-range shooting. Second, the gun 
is light in weight and easy to carry. Third, the 
ammunition is readily available. 

For North American shooting, however, I can’t 
work up any enthusiasm over this rifle. Here the 
ammunition is hard to get and expensive. The 
imported cartridges cost $32.50 per hundred. 
The cartridge itself is a relatively inferior one 
as cartridges go today, the slow-moving, heavy 
bullet having such high trajectory that it cannot 
be used with much accuracy beyond 150-yard 
range. Also, contrary to your belief, the 9.5 
does not hit as heavy a blow as the .30-06 with 
the 220-grain express bullet. The German 9.5 
mm. cartridge loaded with the 272-grain bullet 
develops about 2100 ft. seconds and about 2600 
ft. pounds muzzle energy. The .30-06 with the 
220-grain express bullet develops 2450 ft. sec- 
onds and 2935 ft. pounds. The Winchester .405 
with the 300-grain soft-point bullet develops 2200 
ft. seconds and 3225 ft. pounds. 

would much prefer either of the two last 
named calibres. I note from your letter that your 
friend apparently felt the same way about it. 
The 9.5 in a 634 lb. Mannlicher also kicks like 
merrie h--l, 
Suootine Epitor. 


IF IT WORKS FOR HIM—O.K. 


I am afraid I can’t follow LeRoy Latham’s 
system of taking incomers, as described in Ques- 
tions and Answers in the June issue of Fretp & 
Stream. If I am any judge, like the application 
of trigonometry and higher mathematics to wing 
shooting, it will not work out in a practical way. 
As I see it, a large proportion of errors in wing 
shooting are errors in vertical alignment, and 
only the exceptional man could guess approx- 
imate elevation at the breech to compensate for 
essential lead. At any rate, while the idea is not 
new, I never knew of any one who successfully 
applied the system; it certainly was not employed 
by market hunters in the west, men who aver- 
aged well above 85 per cent in flight shooting. 

H. L, Berren. 


Ans.—I feel exactly as you do about it, as I 
so expressed at the time. However, if it works 
for Mr. Latham, then it is the right system for 
him to use. I always advance ideas in shooting 
with more than a little feeling of trepidation; 
because shooting, and particularly wing shoot- 
ing, is so full of personal kinks that what is 
meat to one man is frequently poison to the next, 

SuootinGc Epiror. 


PRACTICE WILL DO IT 


In your article in a recent copy of Fiero & 
Stream, I quote you as follows: “Certainly you 
cannot shoot with both eyes open if you are 
trying to look intently at your gun barrel from 
breech to muzzle, and at the same time are 
trying to see the flying target.” 

Now, I would like tor you to tell me a few 
things about “shootin’ with both eyes open.” 
have been hunting for about nine or ten years 
and have always shot with one eye closed. I read 
an article in Frerp & Stream about binocular 


shooting some time ago and it interested me y 

much. One evening last fall went squirre 
shooting and tried the binocular stunt and kille 
two squirrels—yes, in two shots—and was agree 
ably surprised. But I sighted (with both eyes 
open) at the squirrel first (not looking at the 
muzzle at all) and then immediately afterward 
lined up the sight with the squirrel and fired 

Should this “double-checking’” be done or 
should I just throw the gun up, look at the 
target and blast away? 

I have practiced Riewtion the gun up and 
“double-checking’’ and found the muzzle about 
two or three inches off the target. But in the 
majority of times the sight was exactly in th 
center of the target. Will you please set me 
right on this situation—and I suggest that yoy 
print the answer in Frerp & Stream for the 
benefit of the “I-close-one-eye-when-I-shoot”’ dele. 
gation, 


Roy T. Svrr, 


_ Ans.—Judging from your letter, I firmly be 
lieve you are in for a complete change-over ip 
your shooting habits. You indicate rather def. 
initely that you are right-eyed, and it shouldn't 
be very difficult for you to learn to become g 
binocular shot. You are entirely right abow 
concentrating your eyesight on the target instead 
of on the gun. Look at the target, keep watching 
it, and after enough practice your hands wil 
eventually learn to put the muzzle right on th 
bull’s-eye in the quickest possible time. 

Keep practicing “‘dry shooting” with both eyes 
open. Pick out a spot on the wall and keep 
practicing every day. Also, it might be a good 
idea for you to get some real practice on a 
skeet field. You will find that as you begin shoot. 
ing with both eyes open, the quicker you shoot, 
the more accurately you will shoot. Two-eyed 
shooting is at top-form when one’s gun lets go 
almost the instant the butt touches the shoulder 
All this will come with patient and steady prac 
tice. Keep up the good work, you’re on the right 
track. 

(Sorry to note you haven't yet found ow 
how much more sport it is to shoot squirrels 
with the .22 rather than with the shotgun) 

SHooTinG Epitor. 


I FEEL HE’S READY FOR IT 


My son who is thirteen years old wishes me to 
ask you if it is safe for him to have a .22 rife 
As he wishes to use it for target practice, I am 
undecided whether to get it for him or not, | 
would appreciate some advice from you, asa 
sportsman, whether to get him one or not. 

My son wishes me to advise you that he has 
used an air rifle for the past three years and is 
very proficient in its use. 

Rosert H. Mus. 


Ans.—In the October 1934 issue of Parents 
Magazine I went into considerable length in this 
matter of giving the boy a gun. The title of th 
article was, “Should A Boy Have A Gun?” Ii 
you can get a copy of the magazine in the library 
I suggest you refer to it. 

It ali amounts to this: How much experienc 
has the boy had in associating with people wh 
really know guns? Between the lines of your le 
ter, and his comment passed on to me throng 
you, I have a feeling that the youngster is: 
pretty well-balanced individual, with good mentad 
and moral stability. 

I don’t know how the law reads in Connecticut 
but of course in New York State he couldn't & 
granted a hunting license at thirteen. Nor coul! 
he go hunting or target shooting in the woods ani 
fields except in the company of an adult license 
holder. But that’s neither here nor there, and! 
simply mention this in passing. 

From what you say, I rather figure you ar 
not much of a gunner yourself. If this is true 
then I wouldn’t rely too much on your own trait 
ing of the boy. 

On the whole, I believe if I were in your plac 
I would get him a gun. Get him a good single-shet 
.22 calibre, and get the gun fitted with a go 
aperture rear sight and gun sling so that he a@ 
really do accurate target shooting. Encourage tk 
target shooting, and rap him hard if you cate 
him shooting at song birds, or any other kind ¢ 
birds except under your supervision. By “unde 
your supervision” I mean the shooting of prede 
tory birds like harmful hawks, owls and crows 

Make him understand that at least once durin 
his life, and maybe two or three times, his g@ 
is going to go off accidentally. This happens wit 
the best of us. Drill it into him that for 
reason his gun should always be held where, if 
should go off, it will do no damage. A gun, emp 
or loaded, should never be pointed in the dire 
tion of anything one does not wish to kill. Whe 
I was a youngster I’d have gotten my fact 
smacked if I pointed a gun, even an air-gun,# 
anyone—and I was advised to do the same thin: 
to anyone who pointed a gun at me. 

Get the boy a gun, and tell him from me tha! 
if he ever does anything wrong with it, or hut 
himself or anybody else, I’ll regret it for the re 
of my life that I made a mistake in judgmet 
But I don’t think I have made a mistake—® 
from what he has said to you, which you hart 
passed on to me, I believe he has the makings# 
a gentleman and a sportsman. I don’t believe 
will misuse the gun if you trust him with it. 

SuHootine Epitot 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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fe Picking the 1935 National Champ 


Horses look dark on the dope-sheet—but they don’t always win 





shoulder 
dy prac 


he right ERY late in the afternoon, Satur- which potential champions should flourish. Jules P. Cuenin to win 4th place on the 
— day, August 3lst, just as the shades New York State heads the list with a 2nd All-America team, and Ted Ehler 
squirrels of night creep up to turn out the total of 193 registered shooters. Yet only and Al Lucas to win 4th and 5th places 
hotgun lights at the Cleveland Skeet Club, one skeet shooter from New York State respectively on the 3rd All-America team. 
a Solon Village, Cleveland, Ohio, a national was rated as deserving a place on the 1934. Here’s how the boys rate on the dope- 
, skeet champion will blow the smoke of All-America team. This man is Dave sheet’s percentages: Cuenin .944; Ehler 
the 100th shot from his gun barrel and Sklar, with a percentage of .953. Then .955; Lucas .945; Roy Stockburger .961; 
ie step up to receive his crown. It will be take a look at some of the company Sklar E, Neuschwander .966; Majer Slater .953 ; 
ce, I an the first time in the history of skeet travels in. There’s Mike Zilinski, for in- Ralph C. Scott .949; Don Morrison .943; 
or not, | that a champion wins this highest honor stance, with a percentage of .957; Frank Don Westwater .966; and Bob Wilfong, 
— = by wading through the smoke and thun- Dickerson with .958; John Hulsen with Southern California 1935 champ, with 
it he has der of national shoulder-to-shoulder com- .945; G. S. Johnson with .942; Harry .938. Also, Mel Morgan should have a 
rs andis & petition. Eschenbach, the 1935 State champion, look-in, even with his low .906. 
Reese The first question that pops up is: with .938. And, although they shot fewer Here are eleven crack California skeet 
. Who's gonna be the champ? targets for record, the following three men shots, any one of whom can be a hot con- 
Parent: In this respect, one man’s guess is as are also capable of fine and steady per- tender for national championship honors. 
7 a@ good as another’s—provided both guesses formance on any man’s skeet field—Orson As far as I know, all of these men are 
tle 0 


are based on the percentages fixed by past D. Munn with .970; Jim Dimond with eligible under amateur ruling. Unfortu- 





— performance. .960; and Thomas Mairs with .950. Some- nately, the N.S.S.A. classifies profes- 
Past performance is of course a good where in this group, it seems to me, lies sionals and amateurs together. But any- 
sa thing to go broke on. If the figures in the New York's hope of bringing home the how, there is the California line-up and 
peur dope-sheet were always infallible, the national championship. you takes your choice. 
e through bookies at the horse parks over the country Now let's take a look at the second state, Now for the third state, rated on the 
a ee would have gone busted years ago. California, rated on the basis of number basis of the number of registered skeet 
In connection with the dope-sheet on of registered skeet shooters, with a total shooters. Massachusetts ranks third with 
mnnecticut, i championship skeet, it is interesting to of 182. From California last year came 150. Let’s see who's who and why in the 
ogg refer to the percent- Bay State. First of all 
— =< we pe teres ee Next September morn—uwill it be Bates, Carland, Mitchell, Stockburger, ree ut ee . 
ve, a _ aarp agis i Sklar—or one of the other 60-odd dark horses? It’s your turn to guess i ok La 
ere, ers around the country : chell, who holds No. 1 
e you at i as compiled by the ; position on the 1934 
is is true N.S.S.A. As published, All-America team. 
ws these percentages are Mitchell’s record for 
your plat unfortunately full of the year was 860 x 900) 
single-shet errors. So many mis- for an average of .956. 
ith cm fe takes in simple arith- 
-ourage the metic lead one to be- 


NS comes Dr. 
Robert G. 





you. br lieve that the averages 

By ““usde were figured with a Vance, who won 4th 
g of prede yardstick rather than place on the 1934 
and — a slide-rule. All-America team with 
—_ - And now—to get an average of .920. 
:ppens wit back to the original The relative lowness of 
at for ti question—who will be Dr. Vance’s percentage 
ply the first shoulder-to- is deceptive, until it is 
n the dire shoulder national skeet understood that much 
kill. Whe champ? In trying to of his match shooting 





n my fa 


air-gun,,? arrive at the answer, was done with small- 
same thins let’s first take a look at bore guns in the .410- 
an those states which lead gauge and 28-gauge 
ot or batt in the number of regis- classes. He must al- 
for the tt tered shooters, for it ways be reckoned as a 
a judgmes seems a logical conclu- real contender in any 
a sion to regard these match, any bore. 

- makings @ areas (where skeet Next in line from 
t beliere¥ shooting is most ac- Massachusetts come 
ye pire ; tive) as being the Augie Macone, Thom- 





NITION) Most likely spots in as Eley, and Harry C. 
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HUNTING DUCKS 
AND PHEASANTS 
WITH A CHETAH 


Here is probably the most remarkable 
picture of its kind ever made—a picture 
that shows you the famous hunting 
leopard of Asia and Africa retrieving 
ducks and springing and retrieving 
*pheasants like a well-trained dog. Made 
last Fall by Mr. Eltinge F. Warner, 
Publisher of FIELD & STREAM, and 
Mr. Woolworth Donahue, on Long 
Island. The performance of this cat 
would not be believed unless seen. The 
Chetah is the fastest animal on earth, 
having been clocked at 103 ft. per | 
second, and this one goes after his 
birds like a streak of greased lightning. 
The most thrilling entertainment that | 
could be provided for any club meet- 
ing or for a party given to your shoot- 
ing pals. It is one of the famous 


Field & Stream Library of | 
Motion Pictures 
of 
Hunting and Fishing 


35 wonderful motion pictures of wildfowl, 
upland birds and big game shooting. and 
many kinds of fresh and salt water fishing, 
made at a total cost of well over $75,000. 
31 pictures in 16 mm. (home movie) size, 
4 pictures in 35 mm. (standard) size, 20 pic- 
tures in both sizes. Five were made in the 
shooting season of 1934-5, and are there- 
fore brand new. 

Sportsmen’s Clubs, City Clubs, Univer- 
sity Clubs, and others by the score, have 
for years been making use of these pictures 
as the entertainment feature of their ban- 
quets and smokers. 

They are being booked so fast for spring 
and summer club meetings that you may 
have trouble getting what you want when 
you want it if you don’t act soon. 


Mail this coupon now—and if you 
are a member of a club please give 
us its name and address. 


FIELD & STREAM, 
578 Madison Ave., New York. 


Send me your new booklet describing 
the FIELD & STREAM Library of Mo- 
tion Pictures of Hunting and Fishing. 


Club 
F.&8. 8-°35 
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Hathaway, winners of Ist, 2nd and 5th 
places on the 2nd 1934 All-America team 
respectively. Macone’s record doesn’t look 
particularly impressive on paper, an aver- 
age of only .875, but here again the small- 
bore may account for the low percentage. 
Macone is always a threat, in spite of the 
fact that for the last year or two he has 
shown a tendency to slip a bit. Eley’s aver- 
age of .939 is not particularly impressive 
either, but once more the record hints at 
a mixture of small-bore match shooting— 
and anyway, there must have been a very 
good reason for the N.S.S.A. placing him 
No. 2 on the 2nd All-America team last 
year. Hathaway with an average of .934 
is also a top-notcher by reputation. 

Other major contenders in the Bay 
State are Clarence D. Mitchell with an 
average of .933; W. F. Kelly with .952. 
Although there are many other good skeet 
shots in Massachusetts, the hope of Skeet- 
dom’s third state rests (I feel) in the 
hands of these seven. 

Now comes Texas, fourth state in the 
number of registered skeet shooters with 


133. Right at the top in the Lone Star 
| State stands that sterling shot, J. O. Bates, 


winner of 3rd place on the Ist 1934 All- 


| America team, with a high percentage of 


.980. Bates looks like a horse of darkest 
hue—but you never can tell what.new en- 
vironment and a thousand miles of travel 
will do to a man’s gun-pointing ability. 
Another Texan, H. L. Weiland, with an 
average of .968, won third place on the 
2nd 1934 All-America. 

Other outstanding skeet personalities 
from Texas are W. M. Wickes, with an 


| average of .975; R. L. Willoughby with 


.949; any one of the four Petmeckys, of 


| Austin, whose averages range from .932 
| to .970; Sol Meyer with .972; J. W. Als- 


| dom, 


ton with .948; Herman Ehler with .943; 
and Thomas Harlan with an average of 
.940. And that counts up just exactly an 
even dozen dark horses from Texas. 
Now we come to the 5th state in skeet- 
Connecticut—with 101 registered 
skeet shooters. Strange to say, in spite of 
having quite a crowd of fine skeet shots, 
the Nutmeg State didn’t place a single 
shooter on the three All-America team 
selections made by the N.S.S.A. Maybe 
because a generous percentage of the best 
shots are linked up somewhat profession- 
ally with the shooting industry in this gun- 
and-ammunition-manufacturing state. Cer- 
tainly Karl Neilson, with an average of 


| .942, and last year’s winner of the Lord- 


ship Individual Championship, deserves a 
place in the sun. Frank Rockwood, Jr. 
with .952 is also there with bells on. And 


| the same goes for A. L. Weatherhead with 


.950; Henry S. Roberts with .942; and 
George E. Sivers with .948. 


E will now have to skip one state, 
from the standpoint of the number 


| of registered skeet shooters, and come to 





| New Jersey—the 7th skeet-shooting state 


in the nation—and have a care here, be- 
cause you’re on dangerous ground. For 
here live at least seven men, any one of 
whom can take the national championship 
at his top stride. These are: Frank G. 
Traeger, Jr., No. 2 man on the Ist 1934 
All-America team, with a record of .952; 
Lou C. Delmonico, No. 1 man on the 3rd 
1934 All-America team, with .952; Ed 
Garland, No. 2 man on the 3rd 1934 All- 
America team with .940; C. L. W. 
Schweinler with .969; A. C. Strahlendorff 
with .956; W. P. Conway with .944; and 
Charles C. Delmonico with .942. Seven’s a 
lucky number (if it comes up at the right 
time) and it is just possible that one of 
these seven will turn up at the right time 
out at Cleveland. They offer the toughest 
kind of competition, anywhere, anytime, so 
watch out for that dark horse here! 
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Now let's look about over the country 
and see what “class” remains. Possible 
contenders are J. H. Gray of Georgia with 
.947; C. O. Free of Indiana with .960; 
C. J. Stumph of Indiana with .952; L. §S, 
Pratt and George A. Benefiel, both of In- 
diana, with identical percentages of .944: 
Joe Marcum and Max H. Marcum of 
Kentucky with .955 and .952 respectively. 
Some fine shots hail from Michigan too, 
particularly from around Detroit, but as 
these shooters are mostly 20-gauge en- 
thusiasts (which is highly commendable) 
I am afraid they are out of the running. 
For the old prize-ring rule holds in skeet, 
just as it does in the resin square, to wit: 
that a good big gun can beat a good little 
gun just exactly 100 x 100. 

In Minnesota, Fred Nordin with .950 
and F. D. Saunders with .955 are possible 
contenders. In Nebraska, the same goes 
for Edw. A. Dygert and James Stuart, both 
with averages of .950. From Oklahoma, 
Billy Clayton with .966 looks good. Right 
up in the class, also, is Dudley Shallcross 
of Rhode Island with .955. From Virginia, 
maybe General William Mitchell with .935 
and N. C. Britt with .960 have a look-in. 

And this just about covers the country. 
In other words, among more than 1900 
registered skeet shooters, here is a hand- 
ful of 66 shooting stars, any one of whom 
can be the “lucky” skeeter who will snatch 
~ national crown at Cleveland, August 

st. 

On the other hand, too many times have 
I seen the dope-sheet go p/-t-t-t and a real 
dark horse gallop home with the bacon! 
Will it happen that way this year, or will 
it? I leave that to you. y. 


PROTECT YOUR EYES 


HE matter of personal safety on the 

skeet field is a subject too infrequently 
stressed. As a reminder, here’s a letter 
from G. L. Stewart, Jr., of New Jersey, 
who writes: 

“Shooting skeet yesterday, we were at 
the No. 6 Station and I was almost directly 
behind the man shooting the incoming 
target. A shot hit me in the forehead im- 
mediately after he fired. He killed the bird 
approximately over the No. 8 position. 

“I have heard several explanations as to 
how a stray shot might ricochet back 
from the target, but I cannot conceive of 
such a thing happening. I understand sev- 
eral such accidents have occurred. In my 
particular case, had it been an inch lower, 
I would have lost an eye.” 

Thus another warning object lesson of 
why it is necessary, to be absolutely safe, 
to wear shooting glasses on the skeet field. 

I have been hit twice in my eight years 
of skeet shooting, once in the right hand 
where the shot embedded itself well under 
the skin, and again in the face where the 
pellet merely broke the skin and brought 
the blood. Both accidents, strange to say, 
happened at the same spot, in the same 
way. I was standing on No. 2 Station lead- 
ing the squad, and the last man was shoot- 
ing the incomer on Station 1. 

The smal] No. 9 shot most commonly 
used on the skeet field, and particularly 
No. 10's, are the worst offenders in this 
respect. They are so light, that when they 
strike a hard spot on the curved under 
surface of the rapidly rotating incoming 
target, it is quite likely that ricochets are 
much more common than we are aware of 
In my opinion, no man ought to venture 
on the skeet field, or even be a close by- 
stander where skeet is being shot, unless 
he has his eyes protected by a pair of 
shooting glasses. The danger from shot 
is only part of the hazard. Fragments of 
shattered target can inflict serious injury 
if the eye is struck. —B. ¥. 
(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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The Case for the “Plug Dog” 





Concerning the Merits of Field Trial Dogs as Shooting Dogs 


Tie article has been given the same 
title as Mr. Wade used for his arti- 
cle, as published in our last issue. I 
am using the same heading simply for the 
reason that in the following comment I 
want to try to answer some of Mr. Wade’s 
contentions, and the best way to tie up my 
comment with his seems to be to use the 
same caption. There is nothing in anything 
I intend to say which should be construed 
as a criticism of Mr. Wade's beliefs. In 
thoughtful vein, I am merely anxious that 
there should be no misunderstandings on 
certain fundamentals. 

The present writer does not recall ever 
having referred in public print to any 
types of canines as “plug dogs.” Never 
have I contended that field-trial winners, 
as such, are better than some other 
types as gun dogs. Many dogs which 
have never even started in a field trial 
may be top-grade gun dogs. Many 
dogs which have started in field trials, 
and some of them which may have 
won on occasion, would not be to my 
own personal liking as gun dogs. 

In this whole matter, it seems to me, 
we cannot classify “field-trial dogs” on 
the one hand and “shooting dogs” on 


Below—English setter, Couty’s Tan, point- 
ing quail, Owner: J. A. Couty 








the other hand, and then make statements 
pertaining to either group from the stand- 
point of their qualities as gun dogs. This 
applies just as much to any group or type 
as it does to breeds. I have always said 
that the selection of a dog must net down 
to the individual. I have seen setters which 
I wouldn’t care to own—and others that I 
would. I have seen pointers that I would 
not care to own—and others that I would. 



































































































































Left 


Comanche Dix, on intense point. Owner: 


I have seen field-trial winners that I would 
not care to own—and others that I would. 
I have seen shooting dogs that I would not 
care to own—and others that I would. So 
we must discuss a type of dog and forget 
about how many birds have been killed 
over him, or how many trials he may or 
may not have won. 

I admit that, for my gunning, I want the 
type of dog which I feel should be worthy 
of starting in a field trial. Whether or not 
he might ever start, whether or not he 
might ever win, is beside the point. I would 
not personally care to do my own shooting 
over a type of dog which I would not be- 

lieve worthy of showing in public in any 
sort of competition. I don’t care what 

you may call him or how he’s classi- 
fied, but I like to shoot over a dog 
that enjoys it as much as I do. 
The sort of dog that enjoys his job 
as much as I enjoy mine won't just 
potter around a few feet in front of 
me. He will be eager and happy. If 
he is eager, he will reach out. If he 
is eager, he won't potter. If he is 
eager, he will show enough range to 
get out to where the game is. If he is 
eager, it will automatically lead to his 











Seven-months-old pointer, Stylish 


W.J. Morris, Jr. 
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HIS CHIEF ENEMY 
IS CARELESS 


FEEDING 





~» @ It’s a known fact! 
~Sa™ . Careless feeding is the 

: chief cause of canine 
disorders. Owners 


make the serious mistake of feeding left- 
over table scraps or ordinary, hit-or-miss 
commercial mixtures. Don’t run this risk! 
Pard, the scientific beef feeding formula for 
dogs, has been developed by a specialist in 
nutrition from a great University. It’s the 
first real health food for dogs. Ask for it! 


PARD 


HEALTH FOOD 
FOR DOGS 





A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 





Irish Water S iel 

A tried and proven retriever, land or water. A dog 
that has served American Sportsmen for over half a 
century, wonderful intelligence and affection. Easy to 


train and handle. Size, strength and a coat for the 
“toughest going’’. All the ‘“‘wonderful stunts’’ the 
others do is Past History for PAT. Puppies, young- 


sters, trained dogs always on hand. Safe Delivery and 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 
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Galion, Ohio 


WHITE COLLIE 


the most beautiful specimens 
offer. 
loyal compan- 
and intelligent. 
stamp for 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 





Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15. 


Grown bulldogs cheap; ship anywhere and live 
delivery guaranteed. Guaranteed mange rem- 
edy $1. heals any skin trouble on any ani- 
mal. (Largest shippers in Dixie.) 


BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 
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MASTERLY BEAGLES REG. 


Desk B. E. A. Kopp, Owner 


“Greatest little sporting dog in 


Finest Perfected Strain In 
America. Dime brings liter- 


Johnson Creek, Wis. 





Outstanding Gun Dogs 
FOR SALE 
Pictures and other information 
on request. 


FORDS KENNELS Lavonia, Ga. 
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ASK US FOR “SUCCESS WITH DOGS” TELLS HOW 
TO FEED AND TRAIN YOUR DOG, TEACH HIM 
TAICKS, CURE DOG OISEASES, ETC 
BCAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. MAILED FREE. 
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|hunting the cover properly and with 


good judgment. In other words, his eager- 
| ness in itself will lead to something i in the 


way of both speed and range—adapted al- 
ways to the cover to be hunted—which is 
brains. If he is happy in his work, he can- 
not help but show joy on point and in his 
manner of going to game. And that can’t 
possibly mean anything in the world but 
style. There you have speed, and range, and 
brains, and style—and these, when coupled 
with manners on game, are all the essential 
qualities which competent judges at least 
should look for in public competition. 
May I say to our readers that perhaps 
much may depend upon what your under- 
standing or misunderstanding may be as 
to what should be looked for if your dog 
is shown in public, rather than merely to 
a friend or two? In cases of this kind it 
often happens that two people may not be 
talking about the same thing—in which 
case, of course, it isn’t easy to come to a 
common understanding. For that reason I 
make so bold as to offer this assertion— 
that for any man who thinks he doesn’t 
agree with my thought in the matter, I be- 
lieve I could quickly find a dog or two, 
and without comment or argument on my 
part, simply go to the field and let the dog 
do his own selling. That would be the proof. 


VERY now and then I’ve run across a 

fellow who thinks he and I do not like 
the same type of dog. On occasion there has 
been opportunity to get such person in the 
field with me and with the kind of dog I 
like. Such a dog has never failed to do a 
good selling job. Without my saying a 
word, the dog himself will invariably per- 
suade my companion that he is simply see- 
ing a different type of performance than he 
had previously realized it was possible for 
a canine to produce. When that occurs, 
such a man always knows that he has just 
seen the type of dog that he, too, would 
like to own, and behind which he would 
like to go gunning. So there really isn’t any 
contention with Mr. Wade. I only wish we 
might go out together—he with his selec- 
tion and I with mine—and after an hour 
there wouldn’t even be so much as a basis 
for argument. And if we can dream a min- 
ute, and conceive that the vast army of 
Frecp & STREAM readers might form our 
gallery and be behind us—then I am con- 
vinced we would all come to a common 
agreement and there would be nothing fur- 
ther to be said on the subject. 

Mr. Wade speaks of “cover dogs.” I as- 
sume from this that we must figure on 
adapting our dog to what, for lack of a 
better term, I shall call “cover country.” 
You never hear of a cover dog on the 
prairies, and you never hear that expres- 
sion in the quail country of the South, and 
you never hear it in other great sections of 
the country as in such Middle-West States 
as Indiana or Illinois. The expression per- 
tains most generally to dogs used for shoot- 
ing in New England; possibly also some of 
the dogs used for grouse hunting in New 
York, Pennsylvania or Michigan. Now the 
point comes up as to what I shall call the 
type of dog I like, and seeing how he may 
adapt himself to “cover” requirements. In 
other words, to mean anything, Mr. Wade 
and I must be talking about the same thing, 
and my dog is either out of the picture for 
Mr. Wade's type of country—or else my 
dog must go into that same country and 
successfully compete with the type of dog 
Mr. Wade has in mind. 

Several years ago I was spending some 
little time in the Litchfield hills around 
New Milford, Connecticut. I had with me 
a setter bitch which had competed in a 
number of field trials and been successfui 
as a winner in her share of them. She had 
never before been in cover country. She 
was, however, a very brainy canine—and 


I wouldn't give a dime for a dog without 
brains, regardless of what classification you 
might give him. A gentleman from New 
Milford asked me to go out with him to 
look for pheasants. It was a Sunday and 
we carried no gun. We had his good-look- 
ing pointer and my setter bitch. 

I know that my setter bitch beat his 
pointer dog every inch of the way. I also 
know that she handled beautifully. I also 
know that she made every find that was 
made by either dog while we were out. | 
also know that unless I had lost my eye- 
sight suddenly, I could have killed a pheas- 
ant over every point she made. I also know 
that unless my companion had killed pheas- 
ants over my bitch’s points, he would never 
have pulled a trigger. We were in good 
cover and I should have been able to kill 
six or eight pheasants in a short work- 
out. Of course, if we had been shooting, I 
would have permitted him to kill some 
game over my bitch. The point is, however, 
that if I had not for any reason granted 
that courtesy, my friend would not have 
been able even to shoot at any pheasants, 
because none were flushed wild. My bitch 
pointed and held every one that was seen. 
She went a good deal wider than the point- 
er, yet she never went so wide but that she 
was always easily handled. The fact that 
she found all the birds and the fact that 
she was more decisive are the reasons that 
they laid for her. She adjusted her range 
to the type of country to be hunted—yet she 
had never hunted in that type of country 
before. She would have gone a good deal 
wider in open country. 

A couple of years ago I was judging a 
field trial with Ozark Ripley, down at Al- 
bany, Georgia. Ozark shoots quail in that 
country and had a kennel of his dogs a 
few miles out from Albany. One Sunday 
afternoon we drove out to see them. They 
were the dogs he used for hunting quail 
from horseback in the South. He told me, 
however, that he uses the very same dogs 
for hunting woodcock or grouse on foot in 
Quebec and New Brunswick. Ozark has 
invited me to shoot woodcock and grouse 
with him in Quebec next fall, I think I'm 
going to be able to manage it. If I do, I 
shall take a couple of my own dogs along 
and these will be dogs which have never 
seen that type of cover before. They will 
be dogs whose only experience has been in 
the bigger quail country of the Middle 
West and South. If these dogs do not adapt 
themselves to the changed cover conditions, 
I shall be willing to admit it with comment 
in a later edition of Fietp & Stream. At 
least two of them, however, I would bet in 
advance will fully live up to my anticipa- 
tions in adapting themselves to the new 
conditions. But regardless of whether my 
dogs do it or not, Ozark says that his do, 
which is sufficient for the point of the mo- 
ment—and we both like the same kind. 


“« ILL the same fleet racer of the 
plains country, Western stubble, 

and open Southern pine ands, fit our cout- 
try and its cover?” asks Mr. Wade. My an- 
swer has already been given. It is that this 
“fleet racer” will do just that thing—if he 
has the brains, and if he hasn’t the brains 
he’s not the type of dog I’m conten 


anyhow. The brainy dog will always adapt _ 


himself to the conditions—not only to the 
cover before him, but also to the condiiass 
under which his master is hunting 

him. In Georgia, during February of this 
year, I was hunting a good deal over a cet 
tain dog from horseback. In that opet 
country, where a dog could reach out big— 
and knowing I was mounted—this 
went to the very limits. Yet I recall three 
days when I hunted him on foot. He imme- 
diately adjusted himself to my  situatiom 
In that very same country and that very 
same cover he was actually easier to hat 


hime? ® 
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FURGERSON’S 


Dog and Puppy Tonic 


Blood Pills—Antiseptic Tablets 
Manufactured and prepared only by 
FURGERSON MEDICINE CO., HALIFAX, N. C. 
Price of Tonic 





Pt. f | Yo Gal 
$2.00 $4.00 
a. 2 | Gal. 
$3.00 $8.00 


——— ee 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. No. 176052 
Blood Pills in box of 200—50c; Antiseptic Tablets in 
box of 200—$1.00; 500—$2.00. A tonic for old dogs 
and puppies; an appetizer; invigorator; blood puri- 
fier; tissue and bone builder; worm destroyer. Gives 
silken coat to hair. For all skin diseases and dis- 
temper. Ask your dealer or order direct, Literature 
on request, 





| dle on foot than he was from horseback ! 
On horseback he knew I could see him 
better and get to him wherever he might 
be. When I was on foot, he knew that I 
| couldn’t. So he adjusted his performance. 
| That is brains and that is cooperation 
between dog and master. That is the kind 
of dog I’m talking about and the only tyne 
| in which I am interested. The fact that this 
particular dog has happened to acquire six 
field-trial wins isn’t anything against him 
in my eyes. I do not bar him just because 
he has done some winning in field trials. 
He’s a dog over which I can really kill 
birds—and the kind of dog over which I 
want to kill birds. Answering that ques- 
tion, Mr. Wade states : “Risking all, I rise 
to state emphatically that the answer is 
‘No!’” I have indicated that I disagree 
with him on that score. Some of them 
wouldn’t, but I’m talking about those that 
would and that do. 












English Setters: 
of Debonair 


Asvatie. of the banker—or vice versa. There are a 
AND lot of so-called field-trial dogs without a 

ye MALLWYD | brain in their heads. There are a lot of 
"MP STRAINS | — ‘age 
\\ so-called shooting dogs without a brain in 






Pennine 


Beautiful young- 
Patron 


sters and pup- 
pies sired by the 
s Great English 
‘Pu.and American 
Show Champion and Field Trial Winner Pennine Patron, 
out of select Brood Matrons by Champion Albert’s 
MacAllister II, Double Champion Roy of Edendale and 
Champion Grey Friar. Perfect development, condition 
and delivery guaranteed. Prices $40 and $50. Service 


Mr. Wade says: “It is my studied opin- 
ion that we need brainier dogs than our 
field trial brethren.” I do not get him on 
that score! That would be like attributing 
all the brains to the manufacturer instead 


their heads. There are a lot which we may 
regard as belonging to both classifications 
with a world of brains. I haven’t found out 
as yet that one classification has corralled 
all the brains of the canine world—even if 
I am ready to admit that there should be 
any such thing as two classifications. I 


to Patron $40. 
E. B. Mcintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland 
(6 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 
Telephone Kensington 245 W 


could quit dictating and, right in the same 
town where I live, lay my hands in ten 
minutes on two dogs which have between 





English Setter Pups 


Seven exceptionally fine sturdy pups whelped 
Apr. 28, 1935. Dam Minnesota Realization 
Sally—Sire Blue Dan’s Prince. Both reg. 
F.D.S.B. and A.K.C. Field trial and show type 
stock. White-tan and _ ticked—white-blue-tan 
and ticked. $25 and $35. 


E. J. Scheettly, 393 Robert St., St. Paul, Minn. 


them totaled eighteen field-trial wins—and 
if we’re speaking of mere brains, I’ve 
never seen two dogs of any breed at any 
time, which, in my humble judgment, quite 
match them. This leads me to believe that 
perhaps the net of the whole matter is that 
Mr. Wade’s comment is based either on 
not having seen enough dogs—or of the 
right sort. I can’t believe that he would con- 








demn the type of dog I am talking about. 





Setters For Sale 


Four young English setters; 8 months to 3 years; 

sired by Citation, Lambertville Dan and Master 

Rock Rodfield, out of my own shooting bitches; some 

ready to kill birds over now; others can be finished 

by opening day. Sacrifice to immediate buyers. 
Full details on request. 


W. Lee White, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








For Sale:—Pointer dog one year old 
{ Trewithem Must 
t Nancolleth Belle 

. { Nancolleth Markable 
Dam:—Nancolleth Revel} jancolleth Juno 
This dog is evenly marked dark liver and white and 
is In good health. Both sire and dam are imported 
stock, Futurist is sire of recent bench winner ‘‘Nan- 
colleth Marquis”’ 

M. D. SUMMER 

40 North Drive 


Sire: —Futurist 


Buffalo, N. Y. 








Pointer Aristocrats 
Bobwire ex Carolina Duchess 
The cream of pointer breeding 
Whelped May Sth, 1935, All papers. 
Dogs $20.00—Bitches $15.00 

Dr. T. L. Burriss, Anderson, S. C. 








POINTERS 


Three of the best-bred and the best-looking pointers 
in the country. Two bitches and 1 male, beautifully 
mated. Two years old and two years’ training at 
Bane ad Haislips, Petersburg, Tennessee. Dam 
: bie’s Queen, registered; Sire, Kirkovers Dom 
Mat registered. In fine shape. Price $500. each. 
ust be seen to be appreciated 


eas. ROBERT APPLETON KENNELS 
Hampton, Long Island, East Hampton 67 








PEAKING of brains, I find it hard not 
to mention Alford’s John, perhaps be- 
| cause I know his owner, perhaps because 
there has been no truly great dog whose 
performance and personality I have known 
better. Perhaps I think of him because he 
was the first of the truly great performing 
pointers. Anyhow, Alford’s*John was the 
personification of canine brains. Stories of 
the extent to which he showed them would 
amaze you. But*there isn’t space to go into 
the details here. Suffice it to say that Al- 
ford’s John has been remembered perhaps 
more for his brains than his winning record 
—yet he was a Prairie Chicken Champion! 
The fact that he was good enough to win 
field trials didn’t detract from his wisdom. 
Alford’s John has been dead many years, 
but comparatively recently, in company 
with John’s owner, I was talking with 
Sam Sockwell of Indianapolis. Something 
like thirty years ago Alford’s John won the 
All-Age stake of the Independent Field 
| Trial Club, of which Mr. Sockwell was 
long secretary. John had been sent to that 
event with a strange handler. Mr. Dickey 
hadn’t seen the race and Mr. Sockwell was 
telling him about it. 

“That dog didn’t need a handler,” he 
said. “He handled himself. I can remember 
it as if it were but yesterday. John was led 
out in front of the judges and the gallery, 
looked them over, and then just went out 
and won the stake in a class of his own and 
all by himself.” Yet some people still per- 
sist in thinking of field-trial dogs only as 
| wild-running fools! Perhaps some of them 











Quality proves itself in action— 
work—results. A bird dog’s qual- 
ity is shown in the field. The real 
quality of a dog food lies in what 
it DOES for the dog—his growth, 


health and reproductive power. 

Biologic Value is conclusive 
proof of Ken-L-Ration’s ability 
to nourish the animal body. 


Chappel’s Standard of Biologic 


Value is world’s highest known 

standard of dog food value. 
Refuse substitutes. If it isn’t 
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FOR 
A.K.C. English, Irish and Gordon 
Puppies $10 to $40 each 


Broken Dogs and F 
crossed. 


on request, with bre 


HOBBY KENNELS 


R 2, Box 290 


; Pups no papers 
distemper treated. Shipped Express. Inspection, photos 
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3itches. Litter Irish and Gordon 


Litter Fox Terriers. All 


eding. 


Norfolk, Va. 
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English Setter 


ning, birdy, stylish. Blood lines of Hawk’s 
Eugene’s Ghost, 


Ghost, 
Lad, a double 


S. M. COMBS 


PROSPECTS 


Puppies. Fast, wide run- 


Bog’s Spectre 
cross of Eugene “M”. 


Wallingford, Conn. 














are—but it’s just as equally certain that a 


One Spot 


Flea Killer 


af 





Apply on just one 
spot and kill all the 
fleas on the dog or 
cat. 


SAFE—SURE 
ONE-SPOT does not re- 
pel fleas; it KILLS them. 
25 & 50c everywhere. 

Kennel Gardens, Inc. 
(Box 1) 


Elkridge, Md. 
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Skip-Flea Powder doesn’t merely stun flea: 
It kills them quickly, 
everywhere. 

Waite For Your Free Cory of “SerceaANt 


about your dog’s health, Write fully. 
Feed Sergeant’s Dog Food for strength, 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 








Sergeant’s Skip-Flea Soap kills fleas and 


keeps your dog’s coat in fine condition. 
Sold by dealers 

” ’s 
Boc Book” on the care of dogs, Our FREE 
Apvice Department will answer questions 


2150 West Broad St., Richmond, Virginia 
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DOG Medicines and Food 








DISTEMPER 


has lost its Terrors— 


Six years ago the famous researches of 
Laidlaw and Dunkin in England provided a 
means of protection that is 98% effective. 
Still there are millions of unprotected dogs. 
The lives of these unprotected dogs are in 
jeopardy because their owners are unaware 
that deaths from distemper are no longer 
necessary. Distemper deaths mean neglect 
of a thoroughly-established scientific method 
of protection. Your veterinarian can give you 
valuable assistance. 


SPECIFY LEDERLE! 


Literature upon request. 


LepeERLE La BORATORIES, ING. 
DEPT. B 


511 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORE 
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Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat hounds, 
Wolf and Deer hounds, Coon and Op- 
possum hounds, Bear and Lion hounds, 
Varmint and Rabbit hounds. Shipped for 
trial. Catalog 10 cents. 


Write Dept. A 


BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
Berry, Kentucky 














al strippers and show dog dressers. ‘“Pluck- 

eutlery steel; teeth precision cut at correct 

pered and ground. Will remove dead and superfluous 

hair with least annoyance to dog. For a limited time will send “Pluckrite’ 
knife and « fine wire bristle comb-brush outfit. $1.50 ppd. or sold separately 
Anti- stops wanton barking $1 ppd 

Satisfaction or money refunded. Dealers supplied 

WARNERS DOG SUPPLIES, Dept. F, Norwich, Conn. 





Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained pointe 
and setters, Young dogs and puppies. Higl 
class coon, skunk, and opossum 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely 
on game. Prices very reasonable: 
shipped for trial; satisfaction 

Catalogue, Ten cents. 
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10c. 


HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
Mer. 
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good many of them aren’t. And there is no 
more reason to classify the latter with the 
former than there is to list a real shooting 
dog as a “plug” just because he doesn’t 

happen ever to have started in a trial. 
Finally, Mr. Wade says: “I hold no 
brief for the pottering, creeping dog once 
so common in grouse and woodcock coun- 
try.” So perhaps he and I are talking 
about the same type of dog after all. I hope 
so. And if so, he hasn’t made out any case 
for the “plug dog” at all—for in that event 
he doesn’t even have “plug dogs” in mind. 
—Horace Lyte 


BRITTANY SPANIELS 


URING the last couple of years, con- 
siderable interest has been taken, in 


| America, regarding the mostly white-and- 








red- or white-and-orange-marked sporting 
spaniels of Brittany, a former province of 
Irance. For a moment, leaving alone the 
striking physical proportions of this newly 
imported breed, the main concern is being 
centered on the fact that these spaniels 





BRITTANY SPANIEL AND ENGLISH 


point their birds or fur. In contradiction to 
the other varieties of spaniels—save a few 
Clumbers, originally French spaniels—the 
sretagne dogs are not allowed to flush or 


| spring the feather or fur they wind, or 


scent. 

The Brittany spaniel has arrived in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico, as a 
pointing and retrieving spaniel. And, as 
such, he is likely to remain, if he be kept 
to his pointing: that is to say, if he is not 
allowed to hunt and flush like the others of 
his half-brothers on the spaniel side. No 
sporting or gun dog of any breed or variety 
is more distributed throughout Europe 
than is the spaniel. There is pictorial evi- 
dence as furnished by the work of Carl 
Reichert, a celebrated Viennese painter, 
that the “English” springer spaniel was 
just as good for work—and handsome at 
that—in the Austria of almost a century 
ago, as the very same breed of dog is in 
America and Europe today. The catholic- 
ity of the ownership of working spaniels 
of the springer type must have been pro- 
verbial hundreds of years before the estab- 
lishment of kennel clubs, field-trial asso- 
ciations and public stud books. Each coun- 
try bred its spaniel to suit its own sporting 
purposes; and so it must have been that 
the Bretons crossed the springer and the 
setter and produced a cross-bred spaniel- 
setter. He proved to be a long-legged, 
short-eared dog with a short tail or no tail 
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at all. He was called “spaniel”. It is saig 
that in this mating or series of matings the 
Welsh springer, white-and-red-marked 
dog, was the party of the first part, and 
a setter the party of the second part. 

The people of Brittany still retain their 
ancient language, which is closely allied to 
Welsh, and is exclusively used by the 
peasantry in the western part of the proy- 
ince. So what more likely that the original 
or pure-bred spaniels in Brittany were of 
the Welsh kind? 

It is said that many of the Brittany span- 
iels are born tailless, or with a short bob- 
tail. From the sporting point of view, the 
alleged natural or deformed tail, or the 
tail that has been cut off close to the rump, 
does not add to the usefulness or the dig- 
nity of appearance of the Brittany spaniel, 
it is thought. The quick movement of a 
spaniel’s tail is taken by the hunter as a 
sign of his dog’s nearness to game. The 
stiffly carried stern of the setter is a silent 
declaration that the scent of game is en- 
gaging the olfactory senses of your bird 
dog. Rob a dog of his caudal appendage, 


SETTER 
Unlike other of the spaniels, the Brittany spaniel (left) is broken to point. He also is a good retriever 


and not only do you partly destroy his use- 
fulness but you ruthlessly detract from the 
elegance and beauty of his form. : 
The first of the Brittany spaniels seen m 
New York were exhibited at Madison 
Square Garden in February last. Larger, 
stronger and better specimens were 0 
view at the Madison, New Jersey, event m 
May; while Louis A. Thebaud’s Bretons 
were admired as capital workers at bird- 
dog field trials last spring. The President 
of the Mexican Kennel Club, Mexico City 
is another patron of the new-to-America 
breed. 
3rittany spaniels should measure about 
17 inches from the top of the shoulder tv 
the ground. On the other hand, the max 
mum height allowed for a male is 1% 
inches. Colors: white and liver-marke 
preferably with roan tickings—or whit 
with orange markings, preferably 
roan tickings. They are high enough 
strong enough to lift and carry a 
grown hare or jackrabbit. 
—Freeman Lio 
—— 





FELD & STREAM readers are moe 
of real sportsmen, the sort who can # 
ford two or three hunting trips a year and 
must necessarily possess good shooting 
dogs and hounds. This Department is co® 
ducted for the purpose of exchangin in 
formation on dogs and dog breeding. Que® 
tions for advice or information wi 

answered when stamped, addressed envelope 


is enclosed. 
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SPREADS QUICKLY 
EVERYBODY IS TALKING 


ABOUT BALORATION 
BALANCED DOG FOOD 


From Maine to California users of 
BALORATION are telling their 
friends about this remarkable balanced 
ration. 
Prepared by s famous canine au- 
thority, BA LOoRA TION is doing great 
things for dogs of all breeds. It keeps 
them in vigorous health and beau- 
CHIEF TOPIC tiful coat, provides them with stam- 
CH. ina, drive, strong bones and 
a sou -+.and at @ fraction 
BALORATION of the cost of other foods, and without 
Builds Champions any added feeding. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
{ unsolicited letters tell us of BALORATION’S 
seat tae Keenuse Laboratory. Kennel and Rhow-ring tents have 















proved, the (acta oe TION to teths FINEST FOOD ent the 
MOST ECONOMICAL obtainable, R A TRIAL 

30 B Trigt Sth 0. chon ee $1.26 West of Mississippi 
Jem Animal 

Food Corp. 

gues, 








yea 
MAS SAME CALORY VALUE ~» 
AS ALL THE MUSCLE MEAT 
OF AN AVERAGE STEER 


VACTIOEA Log Fool 


rurTHeR Because 11's c@// FooD 
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We have two litters of June puppies from this 
grand strain of retrievers. Will book orders 
now for fall delivery. For particulars address 


ALBERT W. HARRIS 
| WILLIAMS BAY WISCONSIN 


! 








Dilwyne Chesapeakes 


The best duck retrievers known as well as 
wonderful companions 
Stock by Cuampion Water Devit 
available at very reasonable prices. 
ILWYNE KENNELS, Montchanin, Del. 
Joun J. Ketry, Kennel Mor. 








Chesapeake Bay Retrievers 
Supreme guardian of the 
child. The RETRIEVER 
PAR EXCELLENCE, of 
all water fowl and upland 
game. 

LAKE COMO KENNELS 
Communicate with 
CHARLES W. BERG, 
1827 N. 5th St., Phila., Pa. 











Dog Buyers Attention 


POINTERS AND SETTERS:—You can now bay one 
f my fine pointers of Champion Comanche Zigtield, 
Caroling Frank, and Pohic breeding or setters of na- 
tional blood lines, as low as $5.00 down and monthly 
for the balance. Three to five months old, shipped on 
‘wo days’ approval, PAY AFTER YOU SEE THE 
boa. Satisfaction guaranteed after sale or money re- 


porse Registration papers with each dog. Have 
rained dogs but not sold on my time plan. Ten cents 
will bring literature and references 


J.D. Furcht Private Kennels, Gooding, Idaho 

















FORCE-BREAKING TO 
RETRIEVE 


REQUENT inquiries on force-break- 
ing gun dogs to retrieve lead me to 
believe that although several methods have 
been published, there are still many sports- 


men who desire information on the sub- | 


ject. 


Dogs of any breed—any age—may be | 


trained to retrieve. The actual results are 
governed entirely by the ability of the 
trainer. No dog can refuse to comply with 
the breaker’s desires, provided he 1s sys- 
tematic in giving the lessons regularly. 
The trainer must be naturally endowed 
with patience, and be persistent to the last 
degree. It is also a great advantage if 
the trainer possesses that qualification 
which is so helpful in all branches of 
breaking, to be able to anticipate the ac- 


| tions of the dog in response to the con- 
| trol methods used. To thoroughly force- 


train a dog, no advantage should be taken 


of any inclination he may have to retrieve | 


tiaturally. His temperament must not be 
considered. No matter what it may be it 
is bound to give way and he must pro- 
ceed with automatic precision from stage 
to stage. Nothing is left to chance. When 
he is finished, he must display the dis- 
cipline that a company of soldiers does to 
its top-sergeant. 

There are many methods of obtaining 
the same results. I shall try to describe 
that which I have used with best success. 
I shall not make any statement about the 
time required to obtain the desired re- 
sults. Although I have force-broken many 
dogs, I am still frequently surprised with 
my pupil’s progress. I have made a good 
job of some in two weeks, while others, 
quite as pleasing at the commencement, 
have taken me two months. Dog-training 
takes time. Hurried jobs not only mean 
bad dogs, but very unreliable ones. 

To get to work, the dog must be taken 
into a quiet room. These lessons must be 
a private interview between the dog and 
his trainer. The first few lessons should 
be of 15 minutes’ duration, but they may 
be lengthened to 30 minutes, by degrees. 
They may be given once or twice per 
day, always in the same room and at 
about the same time. 

The equipment needed is a good train- 
ing collar and a dummy. The latter should 
be a roll of soft but tough leather about 


7 
MERWYN LLOYD 


A game conservationist who owns a kennel of gun 
dogs in Northern Alberta 









Safe, Easy Way 
to Stop Your Dog’s 


SUMMER 
We ile 


@ When your dog scratches, loses his hair 
and develops sores, the trouble can often 
be traced to a faulty diet. Avoid this con- 
dition by adding a teaspoonful of Fleisch- 
mann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast to his daily 
diet. His coat and general condition will 
improve rapidly. 

“Have fed Fleischmann’s Yeast in my 
kennel for years and know of nothing that 
is better for the prevention and treatment 
of eczema,” writes Mr. Joseph Weber of 
Weber's Training School, Princeton, N. J. 
Give YOUR dog the benefit of this valu- 
able food supplement. 





Get a 25¢ trial can 
For sale at pet, department, sporting 
goods, feed, seed and drug stores. If 


your dealer hasn't it, send 25¢ in coin 
or stamps to Standard Brands Incor- 
porated, Dept. FS-8, 595 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y., for a 3%-oz. trial 
can, enough for two to three weeks. 
Complete literature will be included. 


FLEISCHMANN’S 





IRRADIATED DRY 


YEAST for DOGS 











HIGH-CLASS GUN DOGS e All Breeds 
WANTED FOR TRAINING 


for Field Trials or as shooting dogs 


Exceptional dual purpose bred English Springer 
Spaniel puppies and young dogs for sale. 


HARRY CAMERON, Kingston, New Jersey 








SPRINGERS 


Special sale on Pedigree Springer Spaniels. Dual Ch. 
Flint of Avondale and Ch. Spring Bok of Ware Blood- 
lines. Anticipating a hot summer I am offering some 
fine puppies, Males and Females, as low as $15.00 each 
Shipped subject to your approval and inspection at the 
express office. Black and white and liver and white. 
These are real bargains. 


Frank J. Cox, 207 W. Spruce St., Dodge City, Kansas 














Removes“) (i 


(Doggy Odor) 


CLEANS HAIR 
AND SKIN 


For removing doggy 
odor, promoting hair 
growth, killing fleas 
and lice and making 
your pet’s coat soft and lustrous, use 
GLOVER’S KENNEL and FLEA SOAP. It pro- 
tects against skin diseases, heals minor sores 
in Mange; relieves itching. 

GLOVER’S FLEA and INSECT POWDER also 
kills fleas and lice on dogs and cats. 100% 
pure Pyrethrum Flowers (no filler added). 
Safe, sure, non-poisonous. Sold everywhere. 


FREE! Glover’s New Dog Book. Explains all 


§ about Distemper and Fits. How to 
worm. Training and Feeding. Write today to 


GLOVERS 


Dept. 2, 462 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Your Dogs Need 
Quadine Now! 


from fleas, 
able, 
with Quadine, 


@ produces perfect coats 





and heals sores, 





wounds, skin and hair 


EEP your dogs free 
comfort- 
healthy and happy 
the most 
amazing product ever de- 
veloped for dogs. Quadine 


eliminates fleas, dog mites 
and parasites @ sterilizes 
ulcers, 
di e b s ring- 


worm and kindred affections ¢ deodorizes dog and 
kennel. Sprayed on or otherwise applied it follows 
the hair to the skin—not possible with dusting 


powders. A little goes a long way. 


¥%, oz. will spray 
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six inches long and two inches in dia- 
meter. It should be tied or sewn so that 
it is fairly firm, and fit to stand much 
use. A few drops of oil of aniseed will 
render it attractive to the dog and helps 
him considerably during the later lessons 
when he is being taught to find it by 
scent. 

To commence the lesson, bring the 
pupil into the training quarters. The train- 
er sits on a low stool with the dog between 
his knees. The less words spoken, the 
better. Keep the dog impressed by assum- 
ing a quiet, firm-bearing attitude. The 


training collar must be properly adjusted 
to his neck, well up behind the ears. It 


which it is the trainer’s duty to do through- 
out the lessons—one can foresee his inten- 
tion to release, when he may be warned 
not to do so by a little finger slap on the 
nose. 

As this lesson proceeds, it must be the 
aim of the trainer to exert more pressure 
on the collar and less on the lips and 
teeth in order to persuade the dog to 
open his mouth. After a few lessons, they 
might be expected to do so as soon as the 
collar tightens. When this is accom- 
plished, another step may be taken. In- 
duce him to take the dummy off the out- 
stretched palm instead of actually placing 
it in his mouth. Once he starts to do s0, 























ho dog. - bmg Fem ~ use gy must have already been decided what the brunt of the battle is won, and the 
1s Special offer makes tria easy vaiue r. + > 2, be ~ > sma sc 0 ; = * oe « 1 
ioe GE, Eadee badk fl ean we ant coed. command is to be used to instruct the trainer is victorious. Gradually hold the 
ee oe ee ee ee eee ee ee eee ee | JOg to retrieve. I use “Seck,” but it can dummy nearer to the floor, so that eventu- ; 
Quadine Laboratories, Dept. F8, 320 20th St., Toledo, Ohio. 
(West of Rockies order from J. D. King, Ambassador I 
Hotel, Los Angeles.) 1 
Enclosed find $2.50 for one $2.00 bottle of Quadine and g 
one DeVilbiss $1.50 household spray—total value $3.50 
for $2.50. : 
1 
PRGMIRD  cnccesnsscsnsceressntasinncnscesesnntocensnnssnunencensenninesanideemenesentens s 
Address . 5 
! FREE 
1 WRITE FOR d 
BOOKLET NO. 652 
on the practical removal ‘ 
of worms in Dogs of all b 
; breeds and ages. 
FOR DOGS ‘ 
st 
b 
HYL « T.) ce 
WORM CAPSULES : 
s yt 
effectively remove 0! 
Large Roundworms and Hookworms ‘. 
Dependable, safe, easy-to-give worm treatment. 
Helps keep your ori. thrifty! Ww 
For Free yu, ¥ eo to a N-16-H otal : aed be 
smal Indust A LABRADOR’S DELIVERY 
— DAViS & €6., Detroit, Mich. Care must be taken to take the game gently from the dog's jaws. Do not grab at the bird ar 
, ar 
- . | be made anything the trainer prefers. ally he will reach down for it. It may be Ff a 
German Shorthaired Pointers | However, it must always be the same. some time before he will actually take it al 
= all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or “hic c 2 is iv p 
ATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af- This command is then given to the dog from the floor, unless the trainer’s hand is br 
ieathenato. teadiiigneh, wana comperkann, tapatted, and at the same time the dummy is placed beside it. Once he may be de- om 
— wy Lf - RF -, FI placed at his nose, with one hand. At the pended upon to lift the dummy from the hg 
ee ee re Se See ee same moment the trainer’s other hand _ floor, it may be placed so that he has to pa 
ee ee must work very efficiently. With it he take a step to reach it, and then another in 
ae ones must quickly press the dog’s lips onto and another until it may be thrown across es 
: his molar teeth, with thumb and index the room. : or 
: r finger, so that the dog opens his mouth. Some dogs become rather sullen during in 
Setters, Pointers and Spaniels Simultaneously the small finger of the the lessons, but they always resume their me 
Broken dogs and puppies for sale same hand must exert a little pressure on good spirits when they realize what 1s on 


the ring of the training collar, so that the 


Dogs taken to board and train. expected of them and when they come to ta; 

















Clean healthy kennels. dog feels his mouth opened and the pres- the stage when it is no longer necessary = 
> 7, « - > e9 a ¢ ¢ 4 ~ 9 Tha ay @ j0V ¥ 
CONNON KENNELS AND GAME FARM sure on the collar 4 bn — 7 and - ns a b/ obey. — on a Alo 
Myeravlle Read. Green Village, New Jersey associates one with the other. As the one the fun of retrieving like any pla) lay 
Mail address: Madison, N. J. hand opens the mouth the other quickly puppy. bit 
slips the dummy in behind the canine When the time comes to work the dog if 
° ° | teeth and the dog is held so that he can- on game he may not want to handle a ns 
High Class Shooting Dogs not expel it. He must be forced to hold bird, but most of them will do so without . 
We offer for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers | | it for perhaps 30 seconds, when the com- hesitation. However, it is an easy —_ be! 
we have ever owned. These dogs are trained carefully 2 x . su, by sc t » 
end theveughiy experienced ia the field. Have dees mand to release must be given as it is to get him used to it, yy repeating je the 
suitable for any place they are used: see one, try it be- taken frum him. initial lesson but using a dead bird instea Se 
pea ond a chacting ana; eveny teotand dug ont ro | This whole procedure must be per- of a dummy. Once the bird has been held ole 
trial, also sold on Easy Payment Plan. Don't wait till | | formed smartly and in a mechanical man- for a few moments he acquires an interest on 
the season opens; get our prices and information now. | : . anti : 
‘ | ner. If the actions are not properly timed, in it, which is all that is necessary. ‘ 
Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. by ‘ bs no 
| and more or less blundered through, the The benefits of training to retrieve by 1 
| effect on the pupil is lost. The trainer the force method are not limited to the - 
ce every n > ing : shows very 
Hunters, Attention! must make every effort that the opening retrieving sphere alone. It nd sha 
e ciidiets: wide ceil, ton, wit ond of the mouth, the pressure on the collar, plainly to the dog that the trainer are 
oon, O Ss » c, SK 4 ox, . . . . f : 
combination hunting hounds, thoroughly train- and the insertion of the dummy into the absolute control over him, in a — for 
ed, shipped for free trial; also young started dog’s mouth should be simultaneous and which he cannot mistake. I force-brea vet 
hounds and pups. .. rite for full ay executed with mechanical precision. The all dogs that are to be used for retrieving. lab 
cae teins Sees WOUND ae, "- || whole procedure must be repeated time even though they are naturally inclined is 
in KENTUCKY coonneu Séuenh,  Mentacbey after time. Sooner or later, the dog will ex- to do so. By doing this, perfect obedience prc 
hibit strong objections to retaining the can be enforced, and when this is accom spe 
dummy in his mouth; but he must be plished it has its effects upon the chat wh, 
Springer Spaniels shown that he should not release it until acter of the dog under many other cit 
19 Ana strong, | rp hn — oo, tom the the trainer commands. cumstances. 7 wh 
world’s foremost Field Trial and Show Champions. . . . - » £ . 2 ollars. - 
Type and quality for any show and guaranteed to make | | During the first few lessons, one hand Of course, there are collars and colla ; of 
high class gun dogs. Two choice Brood matrons in may be placed under the lower jaw so The trainer should use one that corrects the 
v v y ec juits - 
renimered. Safe delivers guaranteed and shipped sub. | | that he cannot expel the dummy, but as _ without its being allowed to injure the s skin is 
ae ee ae Males $25. the lessons proceed, he must be slapped on of the dog’s neck. Above all recollect that low 
28 the nose with the fingers, warning him to _ patience is indeed a virtue. 
LAKELAND KENNELS , . Luove 
J. Robertson Olivia, Minn. | | hold If he is watched very closely— Merwyn Lio 
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HOW TO REAR PUPPIES 
Part II 


[ is advisable to have the whelping box | 
a 


little taller than the bitch is in height, 
when she stands up. Have a narrow board 
across the bottom, to hold in the bedding. 
Have it closed on all sides but one, for cool 
and stormy weather. Unless you have arti- 
ficial heat, let burlap curtains hang down 
from the top and just flush with the top 
edge of the bed board extending across the 
lower side, so that when she goes in or 
out, the shades will give way for her, but 
fall back when she has gone through. 

The advantage of the clean burlap sacks 
is, first, that they shut out the draught, 
without hindering the ventilation entirely. 
The other reason is. that dogs, while quite 
likely to tear up ordinary cloth or carpet, 
will not destroy burlap so readily. If such 
a tendency be shown, soak the sacks in 
coal-oil or spray with coal-oil, and they 
will not care for the taste of it. Let it dry 
somewhat, before using, so the fumes of 
coal-oil will not be too strong in the box. 
Tack or nail the curtains at the upper edge 
of the box only, letting them hang freely 
down, so they can be laid back. 

The best bedding I can find is ordinary 
wheat or rye straw. Put this in some days 
before whelping, so the bitch can have it 
worked down to suit her. Don’t put in too 
much, A layer 4 to 6 inches deep of loose 
straw will work down into about the right 
bed by the time the pups arrive. After they 
come, take out the part which is soiled, and, 
if necessary, add a little more straw—but 
very little. Change, and put in new bed 
often. Puppies get easily lost in too much 
loose straw, and the bitch may injure them 
while making her new bed. Better too little 
bed than too much. 

Rags are objectionable on that account 
and because they don’t lie even and smooth 
and are unsanitary. Old newspapers are 
bad, too. They become soft and slimy, bits 
of them stick to the pups and to the bitch’s 
breasts; moreover, printer’s ink is neither 
sanitary nor nourishing. Some kinds of soft 
hay are fairly good. Straw is not harmful, 
even when wet, if a reasonably fresh bed is 
in use; it is. readily renewed, is soft, 
smooths down readily, and forms a nat- 
ural bed. Do not, however, leave wet straw 
in the bed. If you can’t get straw, I'd rather 
use a hard board floor of a box, without 
any bed, though that too has its disadvan- 
tages, as one can see. Whatever bed you 
use, the bitch will work down to the board 
floor. On that account, some try to tack a 
layer of cloth across the entire bed. Most 
bitches will tear it up, cloth, tacks and all ; 
if not, it requires very frequent renewal to 
keep it sanitary. 

You will have a few hours’ warning, 
before the puppies come. In all probability 
the bitch will refuse food at that time. 
Some say she will refuse food for the pre- 
vious 24 hours; some will, but most won't, 
and the hours of warning are usually not 
more than half that long, or less. 

W helping troubles are not often en- 
countered if the bitches are healthy, well- 
shaped, properly fed and handled. If you 
are a novice, the whelping time is no ‘job 
for you, and you had better call your 
veterinarian, and in good time, if the bitch 
labors for some time without results. There 
is probably some condition which he can 
Promptly relieve, which would otherwise 
spell disaster. Few hunting dogs have 
whelping trouble. 

It is usually the misshapen pet dog breeds 
which have too little brains to take care 
ot their own offspring without help. If 
the bitch be of medium size, six or eight 
is Probably about all she had best be al- 
Owed to rear. Cart B. Situ. 

(To be continued) 



















KILLS FL 


Instead of Merely Stupsfying them 


YOUR DOG OR CAT has the ultimate in flea-riddance and 
flea-protection when dusted with Pulvex Flea Powder. It 
not only kills all the fleas and lice (none revive to reinfest) 
but its deadly killing action continues for days, killing other 
fleas or lice that may attack. Consequently, dust- 
ing twice a month with Pulvex Flea Powder gives 
your pet constant immunity against the torments 
and tapeworm perils of fleas and lice. 


Harmless, even if swallowed. Non-irritating. 
Odorless, Sold on money-back guarantee to “kill 
them off—keep them off” by pet shops, depart- 
ment and drug stores, 50c, or William Cooper & 
» Nephews, Inc., 1937 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, III. 







OTHER PULVEX 
DOG PRODUCTS 


PULVEX Combina- 
tion Worm Capsules 
—2 capsules com- 
bined in 1; expel 
Tape, Round, and 
Hook Worms in a sin- 
gle dosing. .... + -75¢ 


PULVEX 6-Use- 
Dog Soap 

—the only soap that 
oils, tones, grooms, 
kills fleas, deodorizes, 
and cleans, Large 


CORB. sc ccsecsoee 

















BROKEN 
GUN 
DOGS 


Shown at work in the field at any time. 


Pointers—Setters 


Cocker and Springer Spaniels 


Labrador Retrievers 


| ELIAS C. VAIL ELCOVA Mae ee age-at 
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Boghurst Kk Kennels, Reg. 
a3) No. Occidental Bive. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Springer Spaniels of Quality 
Bench and field stock 


4 new litters—both colors. All our stock is blue ribbon 
or better. Chancellor, Cocksure, Countess bloodlines. 
Bow Ring has won consistently at all important East- 
ern shows. Send for pedigrees—14 to 24 champions in 
4 generations, pictures and list of wins. 

BOW RING KENNELS, Reg. AKC 
Dover- Foxcroft, Me., or 46 E. Almira St., Bloomfield, N.J. 








KEEP DOGS FIT 
WITH PROPER 
FEEDING 


Proper feeding helps keep dogs in good 
condition. Make Milk-Bone a regular part 
of your dog’s diet. Wholesome beef meat, 
milk, cereals and food minerals in proper 
proportions—and in a common-sense, eco- 
nomical form dogs like. For a free sample, 
send a post-card to: Milk-Bone Bakery, Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, Dept. D-435, 449 
West 14th Street, New York City. 


MADE IN THE 
NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY'S 
MILK-BONE BAKERY 
MEAL 





Doc & Puppy Biscurs 


FOR ANY DOG 


A FULL 











SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Buy the best, they cost no more. Our dogs make grand 
workers and retrievers. A fine bunch now in training 
for fall delivery. Pups all ages and colors. Beautiful 
young bitches bred to our wonderful producing sires 
Their get has gone best of breed or better four times 
in succession. Winning dogs at stud. State your re- 
quirements fully and pictures will be furnished. 
KESTERSON’S KENNELS, Sk k Washingt 











SPRINGERS 


Bred from the best. Raised scientifically. 
Handled daily. Pups under four months re- 
trieving from land and water. Get your Fall 
hunter now. Nothing under twenty-five dol- 
lars. Can’t be done. 


C. H. SPROAT, M. D. Valley Falls, N. Y. 
























SIRES 
Crangle, 
Imp. 
Champion Drink- 
stone Peg by Toi 
of Whitmore and 
Pride of Somersby 


imp. Ch. Banchory Imp. Ch. Drinkstone 
Trum 


By Blenheim Scamp 


By Ch. Banchory 
Ex Lady Daphne ) 


anilo 
Ex Ch. Drinkstone 
Peg 


For service to the above dogs to approved bitches only, apply to Wingan Kennels 


WINGAN KENNELS, East Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 
Jay F. Carlisle, Owner 
POINTERS AT STUD 


Nepken Carolina Bill 
By Shore’s Carolina Doone 
Ex Paoli Snow 
Both the above dogs 
‘or service to approved bitches only apply to George M 
Redfield, N. Y. 
Boyd of Butterthwaite 
By Ferndale Faro 
Ex Glenarm Coronet 
Blaze of Butterthwaite 
By Ferndale Faro 
Ex Nancy of Butterthwaite 


LABRADORS AT STUD 


Nepken Carolina Sport 
By Doone’s Jack Frost 
Ex Nellie Speed Queen 


are outstanding Field Trial WINNERS and 


Imp. Maesydd Marquis 
By Stainton Stanley 
Ex All-aglow-Acorn 

imp. Witherm Olympus 
By Maesydd Marcus 
Ex Benetta 


Imp. Drinkstone Mars i. - Liddly Bulfinch 
By ¢ - a hory By Ch. Tar of 
Dan Hamyax 
Ex ¢ “h. rinks tone Ex Delyn of Liphook 
Peg 
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HERES SOME 
HORSE SENSE! 
USE THE NEW 


FLIT 
POWDER 
FOR FLEAS 

ON DOGS 








THE BEST INSECT POWDER EVER 
DEVELOPED — 95% active ingredi- | 
ents. Sure death to fleas. No odor. 
Retains its power, killing fleas as 
they hatch. Harmless to man and 
dog. Three sizes, 10¢, 25¢ and $1.50. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF FLIT SPRAY 
Copr. 1935, Stanco Inc. 








SPORTSMEN! 
Pointers, setters, straight 


20 cooners, combination hunters, 
rabbit and fox hounds, CHEAP. 
List free. 


Ramsey Creek Kennets, Ramsey, III. 








$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 


Takes only 15 minutes to erect. Special 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7’x14°x5" 
eo gate Shipped promptly 
F.O.B. Buffalo, N. Y. on receipt of check, 
money ‘order or N. Y. draft. Add $1.00 ex- 
tra if you desire ‘‘Buffalo’’ Patented Fence 
Clips. Send 6¢ in postage for Booklet 85G. 
BUFFALO WIRE E WORKS C CO., Ine. 


69) 
574 Terrace 








oe, Ay | 
on 
Ca 


18 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Writte. 





Second Edition—Third Printing—Just Out 


> . 
How to Train Your Bird Dog 
BY HORACE LYTLE 
Ten pages of wonderful iljustrations. 256 pages of practical 
information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re- 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 
mission); important new and longer Foreword; an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 
story of actual training as you've ever read. 

The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Fieip 
& Stream. His other book on training, ‘‘Breaking a Bird 
Dog,’" has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 
book is better still—and this second edition is bigger and 
better than the first. 

Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of dogs 
to point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for 
each type of dog character. 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish won- 
ders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have 
them trained for you. this book will help you to get more 
out of them in the hunting field. 

{ year subscription for Field & so and a copy of 
this book (value $4.50), for only $3.2 


2 a and a copy of sect (value $6.00), 


for only 
Book alone: $2.00. 
Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


CHICKEN-KILLING CURE | 


Qves.—I have a pointer bitch eight months | 
old. I live in town and keep her in a kennel 75 
ft. x 90 ft. all the time, except when I take her | 
out for exercise. She had never been around tame 
chickens until I bought ten fryers and put them 
in with her. The chickens worried her some for a 
few days but she seemed to get used to them. | 
Finally we killed them all but one. This one was 
in the kennel with her for three days and she did- | 
n’t bother it until one day, about dark, she killed | 
it. When I discovered it, I found that she had | 
eaten the head and neck completely. I gave her a | 
good whipping. 

I am invited to go into Idaho pheasant hunt- | 


| ing and am worried about her killing the farm- 
| ers’ chickens. Can you suggest something I can 
do to break her of this? | 


G. H. Patterson. 

Ans.—When your pointer killed the chicken 
and you found her with it, you should have 
gotten some stout cord and tied the chicken firmly 
by the legs, around the strong part of the wings, 
and secured it tightly to her collar so that she 
couldn’t paw it loose. Then you should have left 
her with that dead chicken until it literally rotted 
on her. 

Since you didn’t do that, I think the only plan 
is to go along with her and hope she doesn’t re- 
peat. Perhaps the whipping may have done her a 
lot of good. Anyhow, if she chases other tame 
poultry from now on, you want to call her off 
and punish her—that is, punish her enough so 
that she knows she is doing wrong. I have no 
doubt but that this will effect a cure. If she actu- 
ally kills another chicken, however, try the plan 
I’ve suggested. May I add that you should not 
have subjected her to such extreme _temptation. 
It was too much to put poultry right in the same 
pen with her H. L. 


HUNTS WITH LOW HEAD 


Quves.—I have an Trish setter eighteen months 
old. When in the field on pheasants he seems to 
have difficulty in finding the birds, as he will hunt 
in circles with his head low. It seems to me he 
trails the bird by foot scent. He will run into 
birds without slowing up or pointing. Does this 
dog lack nose? If not, how can I break him of 


holding his head low? 
Joun F. McGi1t. 


Ans.—I am not entirely sure from your letter 
whether or not your dog at least flash points 
before he flushes the pheasants. If he flash points 
at all it would indicate nose—and that simply 
would mean that the next step is to complete his 
training so that he points instead of flushing. 

If you have taught him the whistle signals and 
don’t work him too long at a time, you might 
speed up his work by “pushing” him forward 
faster with two short, sharp notes of the whistle. 
By going faster he would automatically have to 
pick up his head and feel for body scent, rather 
than foot trailing. Foot trailing naturally in- 
volves slow work, In fact, a dog can’t possibly 
follow foot scent without pottering. it L. 


DOG CATCHES QUAIL 


Qves.—I own several well-trained bird dogs. 
These dogs have the range of a large yard on a 
farm. On this farm are several coveys of quail, 
which are left undisturbed for the purpose of 
training my dogs before the opening of the sea- 
son. After the hunting season, these dogs are 
extremely peaceful and satisfied to occupy the 
yard for their range, but shortly before the sea- 
son and during the time I am conditioning them, 
they take to hunting practically every day by 
themselves and the only method whereby I can 
— it is to put them in a pen and keep them 
tiec 

Last year, just before the hunting season, my 
black setter would hunt for hours alone and when 
he would make a point, if no one came to him in 
the course of time, he would flush the birds and 
very often would jump up and catch one >in 
flight, and bring it back to the house apparently 
in an uninjured condition. Last year he brought 
in six birds and so far this year has brought 
in two. It occurs to me this is a most unusual 
habit in a dog and I wonder if you know of any 
method of breaking him from hunting alone, 
other than to keep him confined or tied up? 

A. P. Survey. 





ANS. an understand a dog developing the 
tendency to do just as yours does under the cir- 
cumstances—but his success in the procedure is 
indeed most unusual. Most dogs which might 
continue to try would be doomed to disappoint- 
ment—or at most might be successful once or 
twice in a lifetime. Your dog’s accomplishment 
does indeed seem to indicate that you might well 
trade off your guns! I know of no method of 
breaking your dog of this accomplishment other 
than to keep him confined during the period when 
its practice is possible. And this I think you 
should do. Hunting dogs should not be allowed 
to shift for themselves during training or huni- 
ing seasons. H. L. 


(END OF KENNEL DEPT.) 
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The famous 


e 
Field v 
Stream 
LIBRARY OF 
MOTION PICTURES 
oF 
HUNTING and FISHING 


=a 











DON'T DELAY! 


SEND FOR THIS 
CATALOG — Now 


bp my pictures are being book- 
ed so fast for spring and sum- 
mer club meetings that you may 
have trouble getting what you 
want when you want it if you don’t 
act soon. Send for this new 24-page 
catalog now. 


It describes 35 wonderful motion 
pictures of wildfowl, upland birds 
and big game shooting, and many 
kinds.of fresh and salt water fish- 
ing, made at a total cost of well 
over $75,000. 31 pictures in 16 mm. 
(home movie) size, 4 pictures in 
35 mm. (standard) size, 20 pictures 
in both sizes. Five were made in 
the shooting season of 1934-5, and 
are therefore brand new. 








Sportsmen’s Clubs, City Clubs, Uni- 
versity Clubs, and others by the score, 
have for years been making use of these 
pictures as the entertainment feature of 
their banquets and smokers. They have 
found them enormously valuable in get- 
ting members to turn out in force, in 
stimulating interest in the clubs’ or asso- 
ciations’ activities, and in increasing 
memberships. If you are a member of a 
club of any kind in which there is a 
considerable percentage of sportsmen, 
get this booklet and turn it over to the 
proper official for his attention. 


These pictures have been shown at the 
Westminster Kennel Club Dog Show in 
Madison Square Garden, New York; at 
the annual banquets of the American 
Game Association, in New York; and at 
the annual dinners of the famous Camp 
Fire Club, New York; so you can be sure 
that your club will enjoy them greatly. 

Many sportsmen are taking these 16 
mm. pictures and showing them in their 
own homes to a party of friends. You 
couldn’t give a bunch of your shooting 
and fishing pals a party that they would 
enjoy more or remember longer. 


Mail this coupon now—and if you 
are a member of a club please give 
us its name and address. 


FIELD & STREAM, 
578 Madison Ave., New York 


Send me your new booklet describing 


the FIELD & STREAM Library of Mo- 
tion Pictures of Hunting and Fishing. 


Club , 
F.&S. 8-35-B 
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“RAISE FROGS FOR US!” 
We supply stock and buy what you raise. No experience 
necessary. oars pond starts you. Any climate suit- 
able. Our FREE book “A Fortune in Frogs’’ explains 
everything. Wi 209 today. 





FROG COMPANY 
“Originators of CANNED Frog ~~. 
Dept. 106-R New Orteans, La. 


NEW! ve? ot ‘Dog vung Collar NEW! 
‘*TRAI A Word to the Wise 


Grady W. ekg Baty Springs, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, write 
Since using these ee tet tenis 2 nl wh te wien them for 
any amount as I consider them the moat human training collar pos- 
sible to make. I get Seer results with less work with them than any 
other collar I ever use: Grapr W. Surrn 
The Best Police — | Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A 
leader and check collar in one. By Mart Postpaip, $2.00. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 
FREEMAN LLOYD 578 Madison Ave., New York City 








TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 

SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 

Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 

Ruffed Grouse, etc. Dogs combining the best of B. C. 

and Old Country blood-lines. Also young springer 

spaniels, Sealyham terriers of great merit. Best 

breeding; shooting and show stock. Shooting dogs may 

be seen on game. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


S. Mervyn Lioyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 














Two great books! 





“ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
Second Edition, Fifth Printing, 72 Pages 


“ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING”’ 
Second Edition, 126 Pages 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 
on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 
Setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
friend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve. 

“Received your book on ‘All Setters and Their 
Training’ and will say it is a great book, and have 
my dog working fine; will finish her up along about 


Lt ee. can get into the fields again. 

ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
; $2. post prepaid 

! year’s sub. to ee ¢ & STREAM $2.50 

aL uapANIELS AND THEIR Both 


$4.50 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


}H yen's sub. te FIELD & STREAM $2.50 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR Both 
tt Rr RR RCs 2.00 95°25 


$4.50 
FIELD & STREAM 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Plant Food Now! Attract 
Ducks This Fall, Improve 


Rapid Growers for by Now. 
Millet seed $10 per : 


Meat plants $3 per bushel Coontail j Panta $3 per 
ushel. ane 0. and 


lor planting advice, BOOKLE 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC 








PHEASANTS 


English Black-neck and Mutants 
Field reared on private preserve— 
August and September delivery 


CECIL DAVIES, Wingford, Avoca, Michigan 











E PHEASANTS- QUAIL 


BLACK DUCKS 


DAY OLD CHICKS 
STOCK WITH PHEASANT BREEDERS 
NOW FOR FALL SHOOTING. 


BRUFFS ISLAND GAME FARM 








PHEASANTS 


Reeves, Amherst and Golden for sale 
Booking orders for eggs of Ringnecks, 
Reeves, Amherst and Golden. 

Can supply quantity orders. 


TIOGA PHEASANTRY 
Newark Valley, N.Y. 








TARNEDGE FOXES 








Stock, produced entirely from rr... “y “Sho Ww Prine Winner rR. 
Make several es the net profit by buyin y 








and High Priced Pelts with initial cost an 
ow or average grade of foxes. talo; 



















Crested 
California Valley Quail 


gamey and ornate—for sporting purposes and 
beautifying estates. Will thrive, increase and 

‘stay put” in any climate in the United 
States. Full instructions for care and plant- 
ing with each inquiry—live delivery guar- 
anteed. Shipments made any time of year in 
our specially designed 
humane crates. 





Write for free 
descriptive 
pamphlet to 
Malibu Quail 
Hatche AA 
Beverly Hills, 
California. 








Native Bob White Quail 


We offer eight weeks old quail at $1.25 
each. No order accepted for less than ten 
birds at this price. Ready for shipment now 


or later. 
LONE OAK LEGHORN FARM 
Eufaula Alabama 











Food Insures 
More Big Fish 


Well-fed fish grow about three f 
times as fast as those underfed. 

Now ready—FiIS FOOD 
PLANTS, CRAWFISH, BULL- 
FROGS, BAIT. Also duck food 
plants. Write for folder and prices. 


TERRELL’S 
417 D Bik, OSHKOSH, WIS. 















10,000 PHEASANT POULTS 


May-June Hatched 9-10 weeks old 
Large Production—Low Cost 
Full-Feathered, Full-Winged, Ready-to-Go 
$130 per 100. $1250 per 1000. 
Deliveries July. August & September 
Forage-hardened for 2 weeks prior to shipment 
References in 23 states Satisfaction guaranteed 


New England Game Associates Attleboro 1, Mass. 


Write for illustrated descriptive bulletin A-6 








Insure on cr reseee 


the 
but aise La ag od them to “ve you 
describe 


cusses 
FREEI Bost foods-lowest 
COMPLETE LINE of GAME BIR 
WILD LIFE NURSERIES 






SILVER FOXES—MINK—-RACCOON 


The finest money can buy of our fa- 
mous SILVERTIPT strain. Time pay- 


ments. 
“A.B.C. of Mink Farming’’—‘‘Deer Farming” 


$1.00 postpaid $1.00 postpaid 
MOOSE LAKE FUR & ANIMAL FARM 
Ten South LaSalle St. Chicago, Illinois 





500 RINGNECK PHEASANTS 


Pure Chinese & Mongolian 


ht. No finer birds raised. 


Wild Turkeys & English Call Ducks 


BONNY PHEASANT FARM 
(formerly Knepper Game Farm) 











5 
$25 A WEEK FOR YOU 


.” work 12 hoursa week, breed PR Reyal squabs, sell for 
ouble other poultry. For details illustrated) write usfor 
cease free Library 4, send 3-ct. stamp for. mailing. 
PR Squab Co. 5° H. St., Meirose, Mass. 




















1001 Outdoor Questions 





Ques. Is it the whistling or the whoop- 
ing (trumpeter) swan which is so scarce? 
Which swan is the larger? 


Ans. The trumpeter swan is the scarcer. 
It is also the largest American swan. 


Ques. Quite a long time ago you men- 
tioned the American deer which ‘furnishe. Ss 
the best flavored and most nutritious vent- 
son, Was this the whitetail? 

Ans. The venison of the wapiti (elk) is 
the most nutritious, according to authori- 
ties. The Lewis and Clark expedi- 


This department, which appears each month, 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 


outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 
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By IROQUOIS DAHL 


hlack-tailed jack rabbit of the 
mean, what is the distance of 
jump? (2) Which is the faster: 
or black-tailed jack rabbit? 


I] "est > I 
single 
the white- 


Ans. (1) The black-tailed jack rabbit 
will go from ten to twelve feet in one jump 
(or hop), and quite a few feet further in a 
pinch. (2) The white-tailed jack is the 
speedier. Seton claims it is the fastest wild 
four-footed animal left on the prairies to- 
day. He places it second only to the prong- 
horn antelope—which is saying something ! 


is devoted to all 

















game farm. It had a green-colored head 
with a red crest, a black-barred cape and 
a white breast—a most beautiful bird. 
From this partial description, can you 
identify it for us? 


Ans. The coloration of the pheasant 
would lead me to the belief that it was a 
Lady Amherst’s pheasant, related to the 
golden pheasant. It is considered one of 
the most beautiful of the pheasants. 


Ques. (1) There is a curiously col- 
ored duck which is known as 
the “tee-kee”’ in this state (Louisi- 





tion mentioned this in reports more 
than a hundred years ago. Judge 
Caton in Antelopes and Deer of 
America says: “A hungry laboring 
man is satisfied with about half the 
amount which would be required 
of beef.” 

Ques. Is it true that a porcupine, 
on account of its quills, never 
enters the water? Is this true also 
of a rattlesnake because of its 
rattle? 

Ans. Porcupines have frequently 
been observed swimming streams 
and lakes. Rattlesnakes also enter 
the water. I have noted them swim- 
ming, twice with the rattle above 
water. 

Ques. How do the various deer 
of Europe compare with ours of 
North America? Name three types 
that may be closely related. 

Ans. Our wapiti (elk) is very 
close to the red deer or stag; our 
caribou and the reindeer are al- 
most identical; and the American 
moose and the European elk are 
considered to be very closely re- 
lated, though the former is much 
the larger animal, on the average. 


ana). Can you give me its proper 
name? (2) Also the proper name 
of the chicken-like fowl known as 
“rale poule d'eau?” 

Ans. (1) Tee-kee is a name 
sometimes given to the fulvous 
tree duck. (2) The second bird is 
the Florida gallinule. 

Ques. Will you answer the fol- 
lowing questions with reference to 
white-tailed deer in the East: (1) 
IVhat is their normal lifetime? (2) 
IVhat speed can they attain in run- 
ning? (3) How high and how far 
can they jump? 


Ans. (1) From ten to fifteen 
years. (2) It is claimed that they * 
attain a speed of about thirty miles ” 
an hour. (3) They can clear an 
eight-foot fence with ease and have 
been known to make a running 
jump of over forty feet. 

QUEs. 


Troquots 


Can you give me, in the 
language, a word or 
phrase for a camp name which 
would mean “in the forest,” or “in 
the pine woods?” 

Ans. Kahagon means in the 
forest; Otahnagon means in the 





HROUGH the courtesy of M. W. Haynes, 


pine woods. 


Ques. What is the principal 
natural enemy of the woodchuck in 
fairly well settled country? 

Ans. Probably the fox. 

Ques. Does the cougar or moun- 
tain lion tree for one dog? If so, 
why is this, inasmuch as the dog is 
considered its legitimate prey? 

Ans. It trees for one dog ahead 
of a hunter or hunters, probably 
instinctively if it knows it is being 
hunted. Observers claim that many 
animals, suspecting rabies in a dog 
or other animal pursuer, will 
sometimes run from it. 


Ques. (1) We were discussing the black 
night and the 
what age 


Also, ANs. 


club the other 
up as to at 


bear in our 
question came 


females first bear their young. (2) 
usually 


in what month are the 
horn in Pennsylvania? 


young 


took.” 


not to hook into any wood ducks. 





we are enabled to show you a picture of 
R. T. Newsome of Pinetops, North Carolina, 
who hooked a drake wood duck while fish- 
ing for bass. One of the hooks became fasten- 
ed to the duck’s wing. Inasmuch as the wood 
duck is protected by Federal law, it was 
promptly released after having its “pitcher 


Those of you who are not so hot with the 
smooth bore might try a bait-casting outfit 
when the season opens. Be careful, however, 


Ques. What game bird its the 


“ortolan?” 

Ans. The sora rail. 

Ques. Which is the best for 
use asa screen against mosquitoes: 
bobbinet or mosquito netting? 

Ans. Bobbinet is much the bet- 
ter and I have little confidence in 
ordinary mosquito netting. Cheese 
cloth makes a fine screen. 

Ques. When was the importa- 
tion of the mongoose into this 








the 


Ques. What was the length of the adult 
plains buffalo (bison)? Also, the height? 


A large bull would go about 11 
feet in length, and the height at the shoul- 
der would be about 5 feet 8 inches. 


Ans. (1) According to most observers, 
it is claimed that the black bear does not 
bear young until it is in its fourth year. It 
mates when it is about 3'4 years old, and 
the young are born when the mother is just 
about four years old. (2) Generally toward 
the latter part of January or during early 
February. 

Oves. (1) How much of a jumper is the 


Ques. Of what deer is it said that it is 
unfit for food or hunting when in the 
“red,” cand only fit for food when in the 
“blue? 


Ans. This has reference, probably, to the 
Virginia deer (whitetail). 


Ques. Last fall, we observed a type of 
pheasant apparently running wild near a 


country prohibited? 

Ans. The section of the Lacey Act of 
1900 (sections 241-244 Criminal Code, 
1909) regulating the importation of for- 
eign species says: “Sec. 241, The importa- 
tion into the United States, or any Terri- 
tory or District thereof, of the mongoose 

. is hereby prohibited.” 


Can you tell me exactly what 


QvuEs. 
are in wild rabbits? 


“warbles” 


Ans. Warbles or bots are the larvae of 
flies and originate from eggs deposited by 
the adult flies on the rabbit’s hair, In due 
time the warbles emerge from beneath 
the skin and the scar ultimately heals. 





sale or use thereof is unlawful 





JAMES BAUSCH, Olympic Decathig 
Champion, is called “world’s great 
all-around athlete’! He says: “J 
smoked Camels for years. Camels 
so mild they don’t get my wind, 
must be made from costlier tobaccog' 


ATHLETES SAY: 


“THEY DONT 
GET 
YOUR WIND! f 


RIP COLLINS, home- 
run king of the St. 
Louis Cardinals. 
“Here's the best 
proof I know that 
Camels are mild,” 
Rip says.“They never 
4 get my wind.” 


; >. 
JENNIE ROONEY, famous circus aerial- 
ist, says: “I have to guard my wind. It 


means a lot to me that Camels, be- 
ing so mild, do not get my wind.” 


BRUCE BARNES, the 
tennis champion, 
comments: ‘Camels 
are so mild! They 
never cut my wind 
—and I smoke a lot, 
too. Their flavor? Al- 
ways rich and good!” 


’ — ' WILLIE MACFAR® 
YOULL LIKE LANE, former U. 
Open Champio 
THEIR 


adds: “You hear 
MILDNESS lot about mildnes 
TOO! 


Camels are so mi 
they don’t get 1 
wind or my nerves. 


Pl 


WEIGH THE WORDS of the 


J. A. BROOKS, °32 


and ’33 All American 
Lacrosse Team: “No 
matter how many 
I smoke, Camels 
never upset my nerves 
orget my wind.That’s 


champions, approving Camel's 


mildness. Healthy nerves— 
physical fitness— sound wind 
— help to make life more en- 
joyable for you too. Join those 
who enjoy Camel’s mildness — 


real mildness!” smokeallyou wish! Forathletes 


have proved that Camels don’t 
get their wind...or their nerves. 


Camel 


@ Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
—Turkish and Domestic—than any other popular brand. 
(Signed) R. J. REYNOLDS ToBpacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. Ci 


COSTLIE 
TOBACCO 





1936, R. J, Reynolds Tob, Co. 








